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hopes of the tory . party in England to the higheſt 

pitch r ; And it has been ſuppoſed that the 

meeting of parliament was gelayed to an unuſual period 

'Oorder to afford his majeſty an opportunity of congra- 
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tulating the Britiſh ſenate on the glorious event of thenorth. 


ern expedition. The defeat of the German auxiliaries, 
 -which arrived in England previous to the commencement 
of the ſeſſion, did not ſerve entirely to remove the confi- 


dent hopes of ſucceſs which this infatuated adminiftration 
ftill entertained. In the ſpeech from the throne to both 
houſes on the 2oth of November, his majefty expreſſed 
his ſatisfaction, “ that he could have recourſe to the wiſ- 
dom and ſupport of his parliament, in this conjuncture, 
when the continuance of the rebellion in North America 
demanded the moſt ſerious attention. The powers, with 
which they had entruſted his majeſty, had been faithfully 
exerted; and he had a juſt confidence, that the courage 
and conduct of his officers, and the ſpirit and intrepidit 
of his forces, both by ſea and land, would, under the 
bleſſing of Divine Providence, be attended with important - 
ſuccels ; but as they would ſee the neceſſity of preparing 
for future operations, meaſures ſhould ſtill. be purſued for 
keeping the land forces to their preſent eſtabliſhment ; and 
if his majeſty ſhould have occaſion to increaſe them, by 
contracting any new engagements, he relied on the zeal 
and public ſpirit of parliament to enable him to make 
them good.“ It was mentioned, that repeated afſur- 
ances from foreign powers of their pacific diſpoſition had 
been received; but that while the armaments in the ports of 
France and Spain continued, his majeſty had thought it ad- 
viſable to make a conſiderable augmentation to his nayal 
force, as well to keep the kingdom in a reſpectable ſtate 
of ſecurity, as to provide an adequate protection to t e 
extenſive commerce of his ſubjets: The commons were 
informed, that the various ſervices which had been men- 
tioned, would unavoidably require large ſupplies ; and 
a profeſſion was made, that nothing could relieve his 
majeſty's mind from the concern which it felt for the 
heavy charge they muſt bring upon the people, but a 


conviction of their being neceſſary for the welfare and 
eſſential intereſts of theſe kingdoms. The ſpeech con-, 
cluded; with a reſolution of ffeadily purſuing the meaſures 
in which. they were engaged for the re. eſtabliſhment of 
that conſtitutional ſubordination, which his majeſty was 
cas determined 


determined to maintain through the ſeveral parts of his 
aominions, accompanied with a profeſſion of being watch- 
ful for an opportunity of putting a ſtop to the effuſion of 
the blood of his ſubjects; and a renewal or continuance 
- of the former hope, that the DELUDED and unhappy mul - 
-tituJe would return to their allegiance, upon a recollee- 
tion of the bleſſings of their government, and a compart- 
fon with the miſeries of their preſent ſituation. 

In anſwer to this ſpeech, addrefles were moved, as 
uſual, full of panegyrics on the ſpeech, and the profound 
wiſlom of the miniſtry. Sir Gilbert Elliot, who ſeconded 
this motion for the addreſs, declared himſelf fo fully ſa- 
tisfied with the wiſdom and rectitude of thoſe in office, 
and the extreme utility of their meaſures, that he could 

not refrain from being loſt in aſtoniſhment, if it ſhouſd 
| bappen that any man who was a native of this country, 
and bred up in due allegiance to the throne, could, under 
any impulſe of faction, venture to ſtand up in that houſe, 
and fo far to abet the American REBELS, as to expreſs a 
| ſentiment contrary to the ſpirit of the meaſures which 
were adopted by government, and which were now ſo 
graciouſly communicated from the throne. 1 
So vehement a declamation in favour of miniifterial mea- 
ſures, might well have been ſuppoſed ironical, had it not 
become the ſubject of ſerious debate in parhament. The 
fate of the nation was indeed very far from being flou- 
' Fiſhing. Our foreign commerce was conſiderably em- 
harraſſed, and loaded with extraordinary charges; in ſome 
branches it was reduced; and in others, ſuch as the Afri- 
can, nearly annihilated. That commerce, indeed, fo long 
the obje& of envy to other nations, was ſo immenſe in its 
extent, and involved fuch a multitude of great and ma- 
terial objects, that it was not to be ſhaken, without ſome 
very extraordinary convulſion or uncommon accident, 
and therefore bore many prodigious ſhocks before they 
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| were capable of apparently affecting its general ſyſtem. 
” ; -:37 - Nee the afpe of Publis affairs 3 — ſuf- 
_ ficient to enable the moſt ſuperficial obſerver to refute the 
* ipeech of the courtly member. The coaſts of Great Bri- 
as tain and Ireland were inſulted by the American priva- 
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tulating the Britiſh ſenate on the glorious event of thenorth. 
ern expedition. The defeat of the German auxiliaries, 


' which arrived in England previous to the commencement 


of the ſeſſion, did not ſerve entirely to remove the confi- 
dent hopes of ſucceſs which this infatuated adminiftration 
ſtill entertained, In the ſpeech from the throne to both 
houſes on the 2oth of November, his majefty expreſſed 
his ſatisfaction, “ that he could have recourſe to the wiſ- 
dom and ſupport of his parliament, in this conjuncture, 
when the continuance of the rebellion in North America 
demanded the moſt ſerious attention. The powers, with 
which they had entruſted his majeſty, had been faithfully 
exerted; and he had a juſt confidence, that the courage 
and conduct of his officers, and the ſpirit and intrepidit 
of his forces, both by fea and land, would, under the 
bleſſing of Divine Providence, be attended with important 
ſuccels ; but as they would ſee the neceſſity of preparing 
for future operations, meaſures ſhould ſtill. be purſued for 
keeping. the land forces to their preſent eſtabliſhment ; and 
if his majeſty ſhould have occaſion to increaſe them, by 
contracting any new engagements, he relied on the zeal 
and public ſpirit of parliament to enable him to make 
them good.“ It was mentioned, that repeated aſſur- 
ances from foreign powers of their pacific diſpoſition had 
been received; but that while the armaments in the ports of 
France and Spain continued, his majeſty had thought it ad- 
viſable to make a conſiderable augmentation to his naval 
force, as well to keep the kingdom in a reſpectable ſtate 
of ſecurity, as to provide an adequate protection to the 


_ extenſive commerce of his ſubjects: The commons were 


informed, that the various ſervices which had been men- - 
tioned, would unavoidably require large ſupplies; and 
a profeſſion was made, that nothing could relieve his 
majeſty's mind from the concern which it felt for the 
heavy charge they muſt bring upon the people, but a 
conviction of their being neceſſary for the welfare and 
eſſential intereſts of theſe kingdoms. The ſpeech con- 
cluded; with a reſolution of fteadily purſuing the meaſures 
in which they were engaged for the re. eſtabliſhment of 
that conſtitutional ſubordination, which his majeſty was 
; determined 
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determined to maintain through the ſeveral parts of his 
aominions, accompanied with a profeſſion of being watch- 
ful for an opportunity of putting a ſtop to the effuſion of 
the blood of his ſubjects; and a renewal or continuance 


of the former hope, that the DELUDED and unhappy mul- 


-titule would return to their allegiance, upon a recollee- 
tion of the bleſſings of their government, and a compari- 


| fon with the miſeries of their preſent ſituation.” 


In anſwer to this ſpeech, addreſſes were moved, as 
uſual, full of panegyrics on the ſpeech, and the profound 
wiſclom of the miniſtry. Sir Gilbert Elliot, who ſeconded 
this motion for the addreſs, declared himſelf fo fully ſa- 
tisfied with the wiſdom and rectitude of thoſe in office, 
and the extreme utility of their meaſures, that he could 


not refrain from being loſt in aftonifhment, if it ſhould 
| bappen that any man who was a native of this country, 


and bred up in due allegiance to the throne, could, under 
any impulſe of faction, venture to ſtand up in that houſe, 
and ſo far to abet the American REBELS, as to expreſs a 


ſentiment contrary to the ſpirit of the meaſures which 


were adopted by government, and which were now ſo 
graciouſly communicated from the throne. | 


So vehement a declamation in favour of miniſterial mea- 


Cures, might well have been ſuppoſed ironical, had it not 


become the ſubje& of ſerious debate in parliament. The 
ſtate of the nation was indeed very far from being flou- 


- Fiſhing. Our foreign commerce was conſiderably em- 


harraſſed, and loaded with extraordinary charges; in ſome 
branches it was reduced ; and in others, ſuch as the Afri- 
can, nearly annihilated. That commerce, mdeed, fo long 
the obje& of envy to other nations, was ſo immenſe in its 
extent, and involved fuch a multitude of great and ma- 
terial objects, that it was not to be ſhaken, without ſome 


very extraordinary convulſion or uncommon accident, 


and therefore bore many prodigious ſhocks before they 
were capable of apparently affecting its general ſyſtem. 
In other reſpects, the aſpect of public affairs was ſuf- 
ficient to enable the moſt ſuperficial obſerver to refute the 
ipeech of the courtly member. The coaſts of Great Bri- 


| Fain and Ireland were inſulted by the American priva- 
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teers, in a manner which our hardieſt foreign-enemies had 


never ventured in avy conteſt. Even our domeſtic trade 
was rendered inſecure. The ſhips from Dublin and Newry 


were, for the firſt, time, attended by a convoy. The 


Thames alſo preſented the uouſual and melancholy ſpec- 
.tacle of numbers of foreign ſhips, particularly French, 


taking in cargoes of Engliſh commodities for various 


parts of Europe, the property of Britiſh merchants, who 
were thus reduced to ſeek that protection from other na- 


tions, which the Britiſh flag had hitherto been accuſtomed 


+ 
> * 


to afford to all the world. _ | 
The conduct of France, during the whole of this year, 


had been fo unequivocal, that an impartial reader can ſcarce- 


ly help admiring the effrontery with which miniſtry had hi- 
therto inſiſted, and ſtill continued to inſiſt, that her in- 
tentions were really paeiſic. She was not indeed yet ar- 
rived at that ſtate of preparation, which would have en- 
abled her to commence hoſtilities immediately. She oc- 
caſionally relaxed in certain articles, where the Britiſh 
miniſtry found themſelves obliged to preſs with more than 
uſual vigour. Thus, when Cunningham, a bold Awe- 
rican adventurer, had taken, and carried ic 
with a privoteer Hitgd-oue from that port, the Engliſh 
packet from Holland, and ſent the mail to the American 
miniſters at Paris, it then became .neceflary, to ſave ap- 
.pearances, to jmpriſen,Cunningbam and his grew. 1 
prevent this from giving any offence to the Americans, 
0wever, his impriſonment was repreſented as occaſioned 
by ſome informality in his commiſſion, which brought him 
very near, if not within the verge of piracy. Even this was 
very ſoon paſſed over. The American adventurer and his 
crew were releaſed from their mock confinement, and he 
was permitted to purchaſe a much ſtronger veſſel and a 
better ſailer than before, avowedly to inteſt the Britiſh 
commerce as uſual. At another time, when the French 
Newfoundland fiſhery would have been totally intercepted 
and deſtroyed.in caſe of an immediate rupture, and the 
capture of their ſeamen would have been more ruinoys 
and irreparable than the Joſs even of the ſhips and car- 
obtained an order from the French 


goes, lord Stormoni 
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minifters, that all the American privateers, with their 


| prizes, ſhould immediately depart the kingdom. Expe- 
dients, however, were practiſed on this occaſion with 


fuch ſucceſs, that the order was not obeyed in any one 
inſtance, though it effectually anſwered the end held in 
view by the French court, v:z. that of protracting time, 
by opening a ſubject of tedious 'and indeciſive contro- 
9 their ſhips were ſafe in port. With regard 
to the Americans, they had the fulleſt aſſurance from M. 
de Sartine, the French miniſter, that the king would pro- 
tet his ſubjects in trading with them; and for this pur- 
poſe, a public inſtrument was ſent to the ſeveral chambers 
- commerce, afſuring them of what we have jult now re- 
lated. | 1 0 bo: 

Under theſe circumſtances, the ſpeech of that member 
which we have juſt now related, met with the moſt ſevere 
animadverſion. It was anſwered by the marquis of 
Granby, who, from his firſt coming into parliament, had 
uniforinly oppoſed the whole ſyſtem of American mea- 
ſures. After ſtating and lamenting, in a pathetic man- 
ner, the ruinons effects of the war, he declared himſelf 
filled with the moſt ardent deſire for graſping at the pre- 
ſent moment of time, and of having the happineſs even 
to lay the ground. work of an accommodation, He 


therefore moved an amendment to the addreſs, the ſub- 


fiance of which was, „To requeſt of his majeſty to 
adopt ſome meaſures for accommodating the differences 
with America; and recommending a ceſſation of all hoſ- 
tilities, as neceſſary for the effectuating ſo deſirable a 
purpoſe ; with an aſſurance, that the commons were de- 
termined to co-cperate with him in every meaſure that 
could contribute to the re-eſtabliſhment of peace, and the 


drawing ſuch lines as ſhould afford ſufficient ſecurity to 
the terms of pacification.“ | | . 


This motion was ſeconded with additional arguments 
by lord ſohn Cavendiſh, and ſupported by the oppoſition 
in general, on neat ly the following grounds. After three 
years“ war, the expenditure of fifteen millions of money, 
and the loſs of many brave troops, we had no more proſpect 
of bettering our affairs than when we began. Notwith- 
hs 33 ſtanding 
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| ſtanding the hopes of ſucceſs yearly held out in the ſpeech, 


our progreſs exhibited an uninterrupted ſeries of mortify- - 


| ing diſappointments and humiliating lofles, The ſtate 


of intereſt, of the ſtocks, and of real eſtates, as well as 


the gazettes, too plainly ſhowed the degree in which our 


trade had been affected; and the leſs of our American, 


Weſt Indian, African, Mediterranean, and Levant com- 
merce took from our national opulence in a manner 
too palpable for the diſguiſe of equivocating and artful 
miſrepreſentations ; while the defenceleſs ſtate of our coaſts 
and trade fleets demonſtrated that, if we were at preſent 
incompetent for the protection of national commerce, we 


ſhould be greatly more ſo when involved in a war with 


the houſe of Bourbon, an event which gentlemen in op- 


ſition regarded as faſt approaching: And this was the 


ime to xxtricate ourſelves from our difficulties by a 


reverſal of that ruinous and abſurd ſyſtem of coercian + 


which irritated the Americans, ſtrengthened the hands gf 
our enemies, and brought no advantage to ourſelves. 

On the other hand, the miniſter and his friends de- 
clared, that although nothing could be more at heart than 
a peace, yet a ceſſation of arms, at this period, would 
amount to a declaration of independency ; that the com- 
miſſioners had powers to grant that ceſſation when over- 
tures from the other fide juſtified the meaſure ; that there 


was no reaſon to apprehend any boſtilities from France or 
Spain; yet as there was a portion of ambiguity in their 


behaviour, it had been judged proper to put the nation in 
a ſtate of defence; as to America, the difficulty with 
which congreſs raiſed men, and the hardſhips they brought 
upon thoſe under them, would ſoon open the eyes of that 


deluded people, but that ſuch an happy event would be 


obſtructed by the prepoſed amendment ; the queſtion now 
was not, whether America ſhould be independent, but 
whether Great Britain or America ſhould be independent ! 


Both could not exiſt at the ſame time, and if independ- 
ence was to be granted to America, Great Britain in the 


courſe of a few years would be reduced to a moſt humi- 


liating ſtate of vaſſalage to the colonies. Oppoſition had 
blamed the American ſecretary for arming the Indians; 


the 


© 
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the meaſure was perfectly juſtifiable on the ſcore of ne- 
ceſſiiy. The propoſal tor amendment was rejected by 
243 to 86. 1 eh ile | 
The debate in the upper houfe was rendered peculiarly 
_ Intereſting by tlie preſence of lord Chatham, who himſelf 
moved an amendment of. fimilar import to- that of lord 
Granby. He faid, It had been uſval on ſimilar occaſions 
of public difficulty and diſtreſs, for the crown to make 
application to that houſe, the great hereditary council of 
the nation, for advice and aſſiſtance. As it is the right 
ci parliament to give, ſo it is the duty of the crown to aſk 
ii. But on this day, and in this extreme momentous 
exigeney, no reliance is repoſed on your councils, no ad- 
vice is aſked of. parliament; but the crown, from itſelf, 
and by itſelf, declares an unalterable determination to 
purfue its own preconcerted meaſures z' and what mea- 
ſures, my lords? Meaſures which have produced hitherto 
nothing, but diſappointments aud defeats. - I cannot, my 
lords, I will not join in congratulation on misfortune and 
diſgrace, This, my lords, is a perilous and tremendous *' 
moment; it is not a time for adulation ; the ſmoothneſs 
of flattery cannot ſave us in this rugged: and awful criſis.” 
It is now neceſſary to inſtruct the throne in the language 
of TRUTH. * We muſt, if poſſible, diſpel the deinſion- 
and darkneſs. which envelope it; and diſplay in its full 
danger, and genuine eolours, the ruin which is brought to 
aur doors. Can miniſters ſtill preſume to expect ſupport 
in their infatuation? Can parliament be ſo dead to its 
dignity. and duty as to-give their ſupport to meaſures 
thus obtruded and forced upon them? meaſures, my 
lords, which have reduced this late flouriſhing empire to 
ſcorn and contempt! 4 But yeſterday, and England might 
have ſtood againſt the world; now, none ſo poor to do 
her reverence. The people whom we at firſt deſpiſed as 
rebels, but whom we now acknowledge as enemies, are 
abetted againſt you, ſupplied with every military ſtore, 
their intereſts conſulted, and their ambaſfadors entertained 
by your inveterate enemy —and-our minifters do not, and 
dare not inte: poſe with dignity or effect. The deſperate 
Bate of our army abroad is in part known. No 2 i 
| N — 
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ſtanding the hopes of ſucceſs yearly beld out in the ſpeech, 
our progreſs exhibited an uninterrupted ſeries of mortify- 
ing diſappointments and humiliating loſtes. The ſtate 
of intereſt, of the ſtocks, and of real eſtates, as well as 

the gazettes, too plainly ſhowed the degree in which our | 
trade had been affected; and the leſs of our American, 
Weſt Indian, African, Mediterranean, and Levant com- 


merce took from our national opulence in a manner 


too palpable for the diſguiſe of equivocating and artful 
miſrepreſentations; while the defenceleſs ſtate of our coaſts 
and trade fleets demonſtrated that, if we were at preſent. 
incompetent for the protection of national commerce, we 
ſhould be greatly more ſo when involved in a war with 
the houſe of Bourbon, an event which gentlemen in op- 
potion regarded as faſt approaching: And this was the 
ime to xxtricate ourſelves from our difficulties by a 
reverſal of that ruinous and abſurd ſyſtem of coercion 
which irritated the Americans, ftrengthened the hands af 
our enemies, and brought no advantage to ourſelves. | 
On the other hand, the miniſter and his friends de- 
clared, that although nothing could be more at heart than 
a peace, yet a ceſſation of arms, at this period, would 
amount to a declaration of independency; that the com - 
miſſioners had powers to grant that ceſſation when over- 
tures from the other fide juſtified the meaſure ; that there 
was no reaſon to apprehend any boſtilities from France or 
Spain; yet as there was a portion of ambiguity in their 
behaviour, it had been judged proper to put the nation in 
a ſtate of defence; as to America, the difficulty with 
which congreſs raiſed men, and the hardſhips they brought 
upon thoſe under them, would ſoon open the eyes of that 
deluded people, but that ſuch an happy event would be 
obſtructed by the prepoſed amendment; the queſtion now 
was not, whether America ſhould be independent, but 
whether Great Britain or America ſhould be independent! 
Both could not exiſt at the ſame time, and if independ. 
ence was to be granted to America, Great Britain in the 
courſe of a few years would be reduced to a moſt humi- 
lating ſtate of vaſſalage to the colonies. Oppoſition had 


the 
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the meaſure was perfeò ly juſtifiable on the ſcore of ne- 


ceſſity. The propoſal for amendment was rejected by 
243 to 86. rige | 5 | | 

The debate in the upper houſe was rendered peculiarly 
intereſting by tlie preſence of lord Chatham, who himſelf 
moved an amendment of. ſimilar import to that of lord 
Granby. He faid, It had been uſual on ſimilar occafions 
of public difficulty and diſtreſs, for the crown to make 
application to that houſe, the great hereditary council of 
the nation, for advice and aſſiſtance. As it is the right 
af parliament to give, ſo it is the duty of the crown to aſk 
ii. But on this day, and in this extreme momentous 
EXigency, NO reliance is -repoſed on your councils, no ad- 
vice is aſked of parliament ; but the crown, from itſelf, 
and by itſelf, declares an unalterable determination to 


| purfue its own preconcerted meaſures z' and what mea- 


ſures, my lords? Meaſures which have produced hitherto 
nothing, but diſappointments aud defeats. - I cannot, my 
lords, I will not join in congratulation on misfortune and 


diſgrace. This, my lords, is a perilous and tremendous * 


moment; it is not a time for adulation ; the ſmoothneſs” - 
of flattery cannot ſave us in this rugged: and awful criũs. 
It is now neceſſary to inſtruct the throne in the language 
of TRUTH. © We muſt, if poſfible, diſpel the deſuſion 
and darkneſs. which envelope it; and diſplay in its full 
danger, and genuine colours, the ruin which is brought to 
gur doors. Can miniſters ſtill preſume to expect ſupport 
in their infatuation? Can parliament: be fo dead to its 
dignity. and duty as to-give their ſupport to meaſures 
thus ' obtruded and forced upon them? meaſures, my 
lords, which have reduced this late flouriſhing empire to 
{cern and contempt! But yeſterday, and England might: 
have ſtood againſt the world; now, none ſo poor to do 
her reverence.'* The people whom we at firſt deſpiſed as 
rebels, but whom we now acknowledge as enemies, are 
abetted againſt you, ſupplied with every military ſtore, 
their intereſts conſulted, and their ambaſſadors entertained 
by your inveterate enemy and our miniſters do not, and 
dare not inte:poſe with dignity or effect. The deſperate 
ſtate of our army abroad is in part known. No — | 
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highly eſteems and honours the Engliſh troops than I do: 
I know their virtues and their valour; I know they can 


atchieve any thing except impoſſibilities; and I know that 


the conquelt of Engliſh America is an impoſſibility. You 
cannot, my lords, you cannot conquer America. What 
is your. preſent ſituation there? We do not know the 
wortt ; but we know that in three campaigas we have 
done nothing, and ſuffered much. You may ſwell eyery 
expenſe, and ſtrain every effort, accumulate every aſſiſt. 
ance, and extend your traffic to the ſhambles of every Ger- 
man deſpot, your attempts will be for ever vain and impo- 
tent---doubly ſo, indeed, from this mercenary aid, on 
which you rely ; for it irritates to an incurable reſentment 
the minds of your adverſaries to over-run therh with the 
mercenary ſons of rapine and plunder, devoting them and 
their poſſeſſions to the rapacity of hireling cruelty. - If I 
were an American, as I am an Engliſhman, while a 
foreign troop was landed in my country, I never would 
lay down my arms--- Never, never, never! But, my lords, 


who is the man that, in addition to the diſgraces and miſ- 


chiefs of the war, has dared to authoriſe and aſſociate to 
our arms the to-zahaw%k and ſcalping-knife of the ſavage ? 
to call into civilized alliance the wild and inhuman habi- 
tant of the. woods? to delegate to the mercileſs Indian 
the defence of diſputed rights, and to wage the horrors of 
his barbarous war againſt our brethren ? My lords, theſe 
enormities ery aloud for redreſs, end puniſhment, Fami- 
liarized to the horrid ſcenes of ſavage cruelty, our army 
can no longer boaſt of the noble and generous principles 


which dignify a ſoldier.. No longer are their feelings 


awake to the “ pride, pomp, and circumſtance of a glo- 
rious war; but the ſenſe of honour is degraded into a vile 


 fpirit of plunder, and the ſyſtematic practice of murder. 


From the ancient connexion between Great Britain and 
her colonies, both parties derived the moſt important ad- 
vantage. While the ſhield of our prote&ion was ex- 
tended over America, ſhe was the fountain of our wealth, 
the nerve of our ſtrength, the baſis of our power, It is 
not, my lords, a wild and Jawleſs banditti whom we op- 
pole: The reſiſtance of America is the ſtruggle of free and 

. virtuous 


virtuous patriots. Let us: then ſeize with eagerneſs the 
preſent moment of reconciliation. America has. not yet 
finally given herſelf up to France: There yet remains a 
3 eſcape from the fatal effect of our deluſions. 
n this complicated criſis of danger, weakneſs, and cala- 
mity, terrified and inſulted by the neighbouring powers, 
unable to act in America, or acting only to be deftroyed, 
where is the mau who will venture to flatter us. with the 
hope of ſucceſs from perſeverance in meaſures. productive 
of theſe die eſſects? Who has the effrontery to attempt 
it? Where is that man? Let him, if he dare, ſtand for- 
ward and ſhow his face. You cannot conciliate America 
by your preſent meaſures; you cafnot ſubdue her by 
your preſent or any meaſures. What then can you do? 
'Y ou. cannot conquer, you. cannot gain; but yon can ad- 
dreſs, you ean lull the. fears and anxieties of the: moment 
into ignorance of the danger that ſhould produce them. 
IT did hope, inſtead of that falſe and empty pride engen- 
dering high conceits. and preſumptuous imaginations, 
that miniſters would have humbled themſelves in their 
erxors---would have confeſſed and retracted them, and, 
by an active, though a late repentance, have endeavoured 
to redeem them. But, my lords, ſince they have neither 
ſagacity to foreſee, nor juſtiee nor humanity to ſhun thoſe 
calamities; ſince not even bitter experience can make 
| them feel, nor the imminent ruin of their country awaken 
them from their ſtupefaction, the guardian care of par- 
Lament muſt interpoſe. I ſhall therefore, my lords, pro- 
poſe to you an amendment to the addreſs to his majeſty 
---To recommend an immediate ceſſation of hoſtilities, 
and the commencement of a treaty to reſtore peace ane 
hberty to America, ſtrength and happineſs to England, 
ſecurity and permanent proſperity to both countries. This, 
my lords, is yet in our power, and let not the wiſdom 
and juſtice of your lordihips neglect the happy and per- 
haps the only opportunity. enn 03 DNS 
His lordſhip was ably ſupported by the other lords in 
oppohtian. The miniſtry ſtrongly defended nat only the 
policy but the juſtice of employing the Indians. It the 
women and children of the Americans were deſtroyed by | 
„ | N theſe 
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theſe ſavages, they only were to blame, who, by their 
rebellion, had brought upon themſelves theſe calamities. 


In the courſe of the debate, lord Suffolk had the effrontery q 
to aſſert, that the meaſure was alſo allowable on principle, 
for that it was perfectly juſtifiable to uſe all the means that 


God and nature had put into our hands. 


The whole of theſe arguments, and particularly the | 
laſt, excited at once the ſtern indignation of lord Chat- 
ham: He ſuddenly roſe, and gave full vent to his feel. 1 


ings: „ am aſtoniſhed, exclaimed his lordſhip, 


4c ſhocked to hear ſuch principles confeſſed; to hear 
them avowed in this houſe, or even in this country. 
My lords, I did not intend to have encroached again on | 
your attention, but I cannot repreſs my indignation—-1 
feel myſelf impelled to ſpeak. My lords, we are called 
upon as members of this houſe, as men, as chriſtians, | 
to proteſt againſt ſuch horrible barbarity.— That God 
and nature put into our hands! What ideas of God and | 
nature that noble lord may entertain I know not—but I 


know that ſuch deteſtable principles are equally abhor- 


rent to — — and humanity. What! to attribute the E 


ſacred ſanction of God and nature to the maſſacres of the 
Indian ſcalping-knife !—to the cannibal ſavage torturing, 


_ murdering, devouring, drinking the blood of his mangled 
victims! Such notions ſhock every precept of morality, i 
every feeling of humanity, every ſentiment of honour. 
Theſe abominable principles, and this more abominable 
avowal of them, demand the moſt deciſive indignation. 
J call upon that right reverend and this moſt learned 
bench to vindicate the religion of their God, to ſupport 


the juſtice of their country. I call upon the biſhops, to 
interpoſe the unſullied ſanctity of their lan- upon the 


judges, to interpoſe the purity of their ermine to ſave us 
from this pollution. I call upon the honour of your 
lordſhips, to reverence the dignity of your anceſtors, 
and to maintain your own. I call upon the ſpirit and | 
humanity of my country, to vindicate the national cha- 
racter. I invoke the genius of the conſtitution. From | 
the tapeſtry that adorns theſe walls the immortal anceſtor 
of this noble lord frowns with indignation at the diſgrace | 

| . of | 
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of his country. In vain did he defend the liberty and 
eſtabliſh the religion of Britain againſt the tyranny of 
Rome, if theſe worſe than popiſh cruelties and inquiſi- 


torial practices are endured among us. To ſend forth _ 


the mercileſs cannibal thirſting for blood !—againſt 
whom ? Your proteſtant brethren to lay waſte their 
country, to deſolate their dwellings, and extirpate their 
race and name by the aid and inftrumentality of theſe 


3 Bell-hounds of war ! Spain can no longer boaſt pre-emi-. | 


nence in barbarity. She armed herſelf with blood- hounds 
to extirpate the wretched natives of Mexico; but we, 
more ruthleſe, looſe theſe dogs of war againſt our coun- 
trymen in America, endeared to us by every tie that 
ſhould ſanftify humanity. My lords, I ſolemnly call 
upon your lordſhips, and upon every order of men in the 
ſtate, to ſtamp upon this infamous procedure the indeli- 
ble ſtigma of the pc abhorrence. More particularly 
J call upon the holy prelates of our religion to do away 
this iniquity ; let them perform a luſtration to purity 
their country from this deep and deadly fin. My lords, 
J am old and weak, and at preſent unable to lay more; 


but my feelings and indignation were too ſtrong to have 


ſaid leſs. I could not have ſlept this night in my bed, 
nor repoſed my head upon my pillow, without giving 
this vent to my eternal abhorrence of ſuch enormous and 
prepoſterous principles.” After this grand effuſion, the 
reader will be ſurpriſed to hear, that on the diviſion, 
23 lords only voted in ſupport of the motion, againſt 97 
who oppoſed it. 8 | 


Immediately conſequent to this debate, the oppoſition, | 


in both houſes, employed every endeavour to procure an 
inquiry into the ſtate of the navy. Upon a motion in the 
committee of ſupply for 60,000 ſeamen for the ſervice of 
1778, one of the lords of the admiralty was entering 
upon a ſatisſactory explanation; but he was intercupted 
by one of the committee, who objected to his making 
public diſcoveries of private official concerns, as it af- 
forded a.dangerous knowledge to our enemies. To this 
the oppoſition replied, that the refuſal of this informa- 


tion was contrary to the rule and cuſtom of that houſe, 


who 


; 
pa 


4 


3 | | 
who had a right to know what they were voting for; 
that miniſters had no ſecrets which could avail an enemy; 
it was parliament only whom they wiſhad to keep in the 
dark, and that there needed no other proof of the wretched 
ſtate of our navy than the conſtant 
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ains miniſters had 
taken to conceal it.“ Preſſed in this manner, the ad- 
miralty gave in a ſtatement of the navy, to which great 
objections were offered, and both in this houſe and the 


other it was proved, that we had no more than twenty 
ſhips of the-bne fit for ſervice, in contradiction to the aſ- 


ſertion of lord Sandwich, who ſaid we had thirty-five, 


- fully manned, befides ſeven more which wanted only men. 


It was likewiſe affirmed by oppoſition, that in the year 


1759, our naval eſtabliſhment, with reſpect to men, did 
not exceed the preſent; and that the whole expenſe 
amounted only to 2, 500, o00l.; whereas the peace eftabliſh- 


ment of 1778 exceeded five millions. The refolution for 


60, ooo ſeamen paſſed without a diviſion. About the ſame 


time the bill of the preceding ſeſſion for the ſuſpenſion 


of the habeas corpus law in certain cafes,” nearly expiring, 
it was moved that a bill ſhould be brought in to renew 
the powers of that bill during a certain limited time. 
After much oppoſition this bill was paſſed, on the laſt 
reading, by a majority of 116 to 60. In the further 


progreſs of the committee of ways and means, complaints 


were made of the enormous and unaccountable expenſes 
of this war; the utmoſt: aſtoniſhment was expreſſed at 
the ſupine inattention of country gentlemen to theſe 


expenſes; and miniſters were aſked to ſpecify a time 


vrhen an end might be expected of the preſent conteſt, and 


to ſay whether, on the ſuppoſition of our ſucceſs, or of 


reconciliation or ſubmiſſion” on the part of the colonies, 


we were to expect a revenue from them? Theſe queſtions 
producing ſome obſervations on the ſtate of the nation, 


Mr. Fox, on the 2d of December, moved for a com- 


mittee of the whole houſe to conſider of the ſtate of the 
nation, under the following heads; the expenſes and 


ſituation of the war, and the reſources for its contmu- 
ance; the loſs of men; ſituation of trade; and the pro- 
greſs of the commiſſioners im bringing about a peace.“ 


To 
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To this the miniſter agreed, and ſeveral other ſubſequent 
motions to the ſame purpoſe; but Mr. Fox having moved 
for an addreſs to lay before them copies of the papers 


relative to the ſteps taken in conſequence of ia particular 
X clauſe of the prohibitory bill, and the conſequences that 
bill had produced; he was ſtrongly oppoſed; by the mi- 
niſter, who reprobated diſcoveries that were contrary to 


eſtabliſned practice, and might be detrimental. It is re- 
markable, that while the miniſter and. his friends were 


giving every, poſſible. oppoſition. to the motion, word 
was brought that a ſimilar motion, made in the other 


houſe, by the duke of Grafton, had been agreed to by the 
lords in adminiſtration. This totally diſconcerted the 
miniſters in the lower houſe, and. gave additional ſtrength 


ta the oppoſition, who called upon the majority to reſent 


this flagrant indignity offered to the Britiſſi houſe. of 


commons. The miniſter, however, ; peremptorily main- 


tained his original opinion, and dealared againſt the houſe 


being influenced by what might take place in the houſe 


of lords. In the courſe of the debate, the American 
ſecretary acknowledged: that he could not help entertain - 


ing doubts of the practicability of our conquering. Ame 
rica, and: that although his conduët would bear :a per- 


fect juſtification as being founded on the information he 


had received, yet he had reaſon io doubt the authenti- 
city of ſome part of that information: But. that as Ame - 


rica was already almoſt ruined, he muſt oppoſe every idea 
of a federal unton with rebels; and give his opinion for 
continuing the war. Upon a diviſion the numbers were 
178 to 89. 1 es . 

On the ſucceeding day miniſters were completely hum 
bled: by the difaſtrous intelligence from America. Lord 
North ſhed tears; and the American ſecretary ſhrunk, 
oppreſſed with ſname and diſappaintment, under the juſt 
nyectives of the minority. On the th the earl of Chat- 
ham moved. in the houſe of lords, „that: an addreſs he 
preſented to his majeſty, to cauſe the proper officers: to 
lay before the houſe copies of all. orders and inftructions 


o. general Burgoyne relative to the late expedition from 


znada.“ Holding -up..a paper in view of- the houſe, 
VOL, 111, 8 his 


WV 
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his lordſhip faid, © that he had the king's ſpeech in his 
hand, and a deep ſenſe of the public calamity in his 
heart. That ſpeech, he ſaid, contained a moſt unfaith- 
ful picture of the ſtate of public affairs; it had a ſpe-' 
cious outſide, was full of hopes, while every thing 
within was full of danger. A ſyſtem deſtructive of all 
faith and confidence had been introduced, his lordſhip : 
affirmed, within the laſt fifteen years at St. James's, by | 
which pliable men, not capable men, had been raiſed to the 
| higheſt poſts of government. A few obſcure perſons had 


obtained an aſcendancy where no man ſhould have a per 


ſonal aſcendancy, and by the moſt infidious means the | 
nation had been betrayed into a war of which they now 7 
reaped the bitter fruits. The sPIRIT of DELUSION, 
his lordſhip ſaid, had gone forth; miniſters had im- 


poſed on the people; parliament had been induced to ſanc- 
tify the impoſition ; a viſionary phantom of revenue had 
been conjured up for the baſeſt of purpoſes, but it was 


now for ever vaniſhed. His lordſhip ſaid, that the abi - ; 


lities of general Burgoyne were confeſſed, his perſonal 
bravery not ſurpaſſed, his zeal in the ſervice unqueſtion- 
able. He had experienced no peſtilence, nor ſuffered any 


2 — 


of the accidents which ſometimes ſuperſede the wiſeſt 
and moſt ſpirited exertions of human induſtry. What 


hawk with the ſword and firelock. Such a mode of 


warfare was a contamination which all the waters of the | | 
Hudſon and the Delaware would never waſh away. It | 
was impoſſible for America to forget or forgive ſo hor- 


rid an injury.“ | 


In the courſe of his ſpeech he animadverted in the ſe- If 
vereſt terms on the language recently held by the arch- | 


biſhop of York, „The pernicious doctrines ns 
y 


then is the cauſe of his misfortune ?—- Want of wiſdom + | 
in our councils, want of ability in our miniſters. His 
lordſhip faid, the plan of penetrating into the colonies | 
from Canada was a moſt wild, uncombined, and mad ' 
project; and the mode of carrying on the war was the 
moſt bloody, barbarous, and ferocious recorded in the 
annals of hiſtory. The arms of Britain had been ſullied 
and tarniſhed by blending the ſcalping-knife and toma- 
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GEORGE II. 1 5 
by that prelate were, he ſaid, the doctrines of Atterbury 


and Sacheverel. As a whig he abjured and dete ſted 


them; and he hoped he ſhould yet ſee the day when they 
would he deemed libellous, and treated as ſuch. The 


motion being negatived, his lordſhip next moved an ad- 


dreſs to the king, ** that all orders and treaties relative to 
the employment of the Indian ſavages be laid before the 
houſe. | | fie 

Lord Gower roſe to oppoſe the motion, and aſſert- 
ed, that the noble lord had himſelf employed ſavages 


Without ſcruple in the operations of the laſt war. This 


charge lord Chatham poſitively and peremptorily denied, 
and challenged the miniſters, if any ſuch inſtructions of 
his were to be found, to produce them. If at all em- 


; 5 ployed, they had crept into the ſervice, from the occaſional 


utility of their aſſiſtance in unexplored parts of the coun- 
try. He ſaid, the late king George II. had too much 
regard for the military dignity of his people, and alſo too 
much humanity, to agree to ſuch a propoſal, had it been 
made to him, and he called upon lord Amherſt to declare 
the truth. Lord Amherſt, not able to evade this appeal, 
reluctantly owned that Indians had been employed on 
both ſides—the French employed them firſt, he ſaid, and 
we followed their example; but that he had been autho- 
riſed to take them into his majeſtyjs ſervice by inſtruce 
tions from the miniſter, his lordſhip would not affirm. 
The motion was diſmiſſed by the previoùs queſtion. 
A motion made about this time for an adjournment to 
the 2oth of January was ſtrongly reſiſted by the oppoſition, 
who demonſtrated the impolicy at ſo critical a juncture of 
indulging in ſo long a receſs. Lord Chatham declared, 
& that it was with grief and aſtoniſhment he heard a pro- 
poſal made of a nature ſo extraordinary at a criſis ſo ur- 


gent; when, ſaid he, my lords, I will be bold to ſay, 


events of a moſt alarming tendency, little expected or 
foreſeen, will ſhortly happen. Miniſters flatter them- 
ſelves, whenever the worſt comes, that they ſhall be able 
to ſhelter themſelves behind the authority of parliament ; 
but this, my lords, cannot be. They ſtand committed, 
and they mult abide the iſſue. The day of retribution is 
. oak C2 f | _ at 


who 


men for his majeſt 


of the troubles, 
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at hand, when the vengeance of a much-injured people | 


will, I'truſt, fall heavily on the authors of their ruin.“ 


riages, the miniſtry were ſtill determined to perſevere in the 
ruinous meaſures, in which they had embarked; but the 
great difficulty was, how to replace the army which had 


been /Joft under Burgoyne. During the receſs therefore 
the agents of miniſtry were employed to excite the tory. 


pirty in Englund to come forward with contributions. 
The towns of Mancheſter and Liverpool, the one noto- 
rious for its long adherence to jacobite principles, and the 
other rendered infamous by being the great ſupporter of 
that horrible traffic in human blood, the ſlave- trade, took 
the lead in the buſineſs, and inſtantly offered to raiſe each 
an army of 1000 men. There never was a more ſcan- 
dalous job than the railing of both theſe regiments, which 
was entirely effected by the agency of a fe interefted men, 
that means were enabled, at the expenſe of the bub- 
bled ſubſeribers, to procure commiſſions for their bankrupt 


relations. In other places public meetings were called, 


and much encouragement given to this miniſterial ſcheme; 
and reſolutions were propoſed for the general levying of 
"s:(ervice. | 

Had it been poſſible to procure the countenance of the 
city of London on this occaſion, it would have been of the 
utmoſt conſequence, not only on account of the importance 
of the city itſelf; but the example it would have ſet to 
others, and the ſanction it would have afforded to miniſ: 
terial meaſures, both ſuch as were already paſt, and thoſe 
which were likely to be adopted. This idea was even 
entertamed by mmiſters, notwithſtanding the almoſt con- 
tinual courſe of altercation which had ſo long ſubſiſted 
between them and that city. Several of the popular lead- 
ers in it had, from various cauſes, loſt much of their 
former weighit and influence. Patronage and influence 
had alſo ſhifted much in the city fince the commencement 
The great commercial orders for the fo- 
reign markets, which uſed to render the inferior citizens 
in a great meaſure dependant on the capital wholeſale 
dealers, and long eſtab liſned mercantite houfes, were éi- 
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ther now no more, or they were come into the poſſeſſion 
of the contractors for carrying on the war, or centred in 
the monopoly lately ſet up under colour of licences. 
Thus, all buſineſs being in the hands of people neceſſarily 
devoted to government, the elections went of courle that 
way; and though the acclamations of the electors at all 
times, and the ſhow of hands, generally announced a great 
majority in favour of the popular candidates, yet when 
it came to that ſ:rious point where the elector's vote was 
to be recorded, and to riſe in judgment againſt him, if it 
went contrary to the will of his employer, it was not ſo 
much to be depended upon as in former times, when the 
employment of tradeſmen was more at large. 

The more to confirm and ſecure their power, a nume- 


| rous ſociety was formed, under the influence of the court 


party, by themſelves called The Aſlociated Livery, but 
by others, The White Hart Aſſociation, from the tavern 
where the principal leaders held their great meetings, and 
which was generally conſidered as the head quarters of 
the party. This ſociety ſoon became extremely powerful, 
notwithſtanding the daily reproaches of the other members 
of the livery, who ſtigmatized thoſe deſerters as betrayers 


of the righis of the city, and of that independence which they 


had ſworn to maintain to the utmoſt. For ſome time, 
therefore, they had taken an avowed and active part in 
the city elections. By advertiſing in the public papers 
thoſe candidates whom they determined to fupport, ſuch 
notices became mandates in effect to that great part of the 
livery who were in ſome degree within the reach or influ- 
ence of their leaders, or who, from moderation of temper, 
prudence, or timidity, did not chuſe to expole themſelves 
to the enmity of ſo numerous and powerful a party: And 
ſuch a compact collective body acting under order, in 
ſtrict union and concert, and enabled to bear any expenſe 
by a large common ſtock- purſe, proved more than a balance 
to the popular ſocieties, which, from their diſunion and 
other cauſes, daily waſted away, and at length ſeem to 
have quite expired. The chief magiſtrate of the city alſo 


'Y belonged to this ſociety, and was cloſely connected in 


dealing with government. Notwithſtanding theſe favour- 
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able circumſtances, however, the miniſtry found them. 
ſelves at laſt diſappointed. ' At a public meeting called 
for the purpoſe, they were deſerted by moſt of thoſe who 
had hitherto implicitly obeyed their mandates with regard 
to city elections; and fuch was the unpromiſing appear- 
ance in general, that the leaders did not think proper to 
propoſe the queſtion at all; ſo that the aſſembly broke 
vp without entering upon any buſineſs whatever. | 

This diſappointment did not damp the ſpirit of the lord 
mayor, and others of the court party, who exerted them- 
ſelves to the utmoſt, in order to favour the wiſhes of mi- 
niſtry. They were at laſt, however, finally defeated, and 
the motion thrown out in a common council called on the 
occaſion, The diſappointed party ſaid, that the deficiency 
of loyalty in the corporation ſhould not damp its ſpirit in 
individuals. A ſubſcription was accordingly opened, and 
a committee Appointed at the London tavern to conduct 
the buſineſs, where 20,0001, was actually ſubſcribed. 

A fimilar attempt was made in Briſtol, which alſo 
failed with regard to the corporation; but a large ſub- 
ſcription, rivalling that of London, ſoon made its appear- 
ance. Neither of theſe, however, were productive of any 


conſiderabſe effect. Nor did the ſcheme meet with greater 


encouragement in many of the Engliſh counties; though 
in Scotland it was adopted with great avidity. The cities 
of Edinburgh and Glaſgow ſubſcribed liberally; raiſed a 
regiment of 1000 men each; and, like Mancheſter and 
Liverpool, were indulged with the nomination of officers. 
Confiderable numbers of troops were alſo raiſed by indi- 
viduals, and about a regiment raiſed in Wales; but the 
battalions, excepting thoſe of Mancheſter and Liverpool, 
were all formed in Scotland, | | 

The miniſterial ſcheme of raiſing forces in this manner 


having ſucceeded fo happily, afforded no inconfiderable 


argument of the general approbation of their meaſures z 
and they were now enabled, not only to meet parliament, 
after the rec ſs, with confidence, but alſo to brave all in- 


quiries which might be made into their paſt conduct, as 1 


well as into the ſtate and condition of the nation. 


- 
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Ineceſſity, and maintained, that it was in itſel 
innocent both with refpeR to the conſtitution and the law. 


Iſtances, they were totally ignorant o 
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The firſt buſineſs entered into by oppoſition was an in- 
quiry into the meaſure of raifing the new levies. An ad- 


dreſs was moved for, „That an account of the number 


of troops ordered to be raiſed, during the late adjourn- 


ment, with a ſpecification of the different corps, the names 
of the officers appointed to command them, and likewiſe 


of all the officers appointed to ſerve in each rank in the 


different corps, with the time of their former ſervice and 
rank in the army, ſhould be laid before them.“ This 


being readily agreed to, the miniſter took the opportunity 
of congratulating himſelf on what had happened. A ſub- 


2 ſcription, he ſaid, had lately been ſet on foot in ſeveral 


arts of the kingdom, which not only gave the moſt valid 
indications of patriotic zeal, but afforded the molt flat- 
7 tering teſtimony of the public ſatisfaction in the conduct 


of adminiſtration. 


This ſelf. approbation did not at all conciliate the mem - 
bers in oppoſition. They charged the meaſure with being 
unconſtitutional, illegal, extravagant, and Aangeren, 
They aſked, why parliament was not informed of the de- 
ſign? Why fo long a receſs was made at the time that ſo 


important and dangerous a meaſure as the raiſing an arm) 
within the kingdom was in contemplation? If the raiſin 


of one regiment in ſo unconſtitutional a manner was to be 
maintained or juſtified, the ſame arguments would reach 


to 20, 50, or any given number; and if this doctrine was 


admitted, what protection could the laws or conſtitution 
give againſt arbitrary power ? ne 
The miniſter defended the meaſure on the groond of 
perfectly | 


The neceſſity, he preſumed, was obvious; and, with re- 


q gard to his not adviſing parliament of the meaſure, he ob- 
Werved, that it was not in the power of aàdminiſtration, 


A before the receſs, to bring the matter as a meafure before 
Iparliament; becauſe, in fact, excepting in very few in 

5 what afterwards 
Ipappened. And, as to the charges thrown out with'fo 


Imuch acrimony, of illegality, breach of conſtitution, and 


Fenteme t of parkamem, he denied that they were 1 
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degree founded. The legality, he ſaid, was founded in 
precedent drawn from the time of the rebellion in 1745, 


and the beginning of the late war. In the former, ſeve- q 


ral of the nobility and gentry raiſed regiments at their 
own expenſe; and ſubſcriptions were not oniy opened and 
received, but perſons went about from houſe to houſe, to 
colle& inoney for the common defence. In the Jatter in- 
fiance, ten new reg iments had been raiſed by the crown 


and the city of London had ſubſcribed A large ſam of mo- ö 
ney (which example was followed by other corporations 


and public bodies) for the raiſing of men for the public 


ſervice. The firit of theſe meaſures, they ſaid, 2 3 
13 


been cavilled at by the diſaffected of that time, as we 


who 
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as by ſome others, the late lord chancellor Hardwicke, 

1 rinciples with reſpect to the conſtitution, and to 
the rights and ſecurity of the ſubje&t, can admit of no 
doubt, publicly underiook its ſupport and defence; and, 
while he aſſerted its propriety and legality, reprehended, 
in very ſevere terms, the cenſure thrown upon it. With 
reſpect to the ſecond, ſo far from its being objected to, 
Mr. ſecretary Pitt wrote a letter to the corporation, full 
of acknowledgments, an the king's name, for their zeal |? 
and immediate ſervice, as well as the laudable example 
they had ſet to others. 2 


+ To this a long and ſpirited reply was made by the 1 


members in oppoſition, in which they ſtrenuouſly con- 
tended, that thoſe precedents which had been quoted did 
not in any degree come up to the queſtion, or in any wiſe | 
-juſtity tne preſent meaſure. The queſtion, however, being 
at laſt put, whether 286,6321. 14s. 6d. ſhould be granted 
for clothing the new troops, it was carried, upon a divi- | 
ſion, by 223 to 130, : 
As the time of inquiring into the ſtate of the nation 
approached, ſeveral motions were made by the leaders of 
oppoſition, for the various ſpecies of information which 
they deemed neceſſary for elucidating the different ſubjects 
propoſed as objects of diſcuſſion, and the ſupport of thoſe 
points they wiſhed to eſtabliſn. In ſome inſtances thele | 
motions were complied with, in others rejected. The 
genexal reaion given by miniſters for their retuſal was the 
| | ; Impro- 
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impropriety of diſcloſing ſtate ſecrets, which never failed 
to be given when they either would not, or could not pro- 
duce what was defired. They alſo ſaid, that when gen- 
tlemen moved for papers, they frequently did not ſee or 
conſider the extent to which their motions went. Con- 


1 tracts for clothing, victualling, and ſupplying the troops 


with rum, porter, and the various other articles neceſſary 
for the ſervice, together with the treaſury minutes, rela- 
tive to all ſuch contracts for four entire years, had been 


demanded. Theſe were ſo exceedingly voluminous, that 


it required more time than the miniſters themſelves could 
have apprehended to obey the order of parliament. It 


f he preſent adminiĩſtration reſpecting 


might happen, too, in ſome caſes, that the accounts had 


not been received; in others, perhaps, the original mo- 
tions had not been directed to the proper offices; but 


theſe matters lay not with them. The former complaints 
of oppoſition, however, ſtill continued; nor was it ever 


owned that the cauſe was entirely removed. Some ac- 
counts, they ſaid, were deficient, others imperfect, and 


2 ſome totally omitted. Reſponſibility was ſhifted one 


moment, and official knowledge the next. Thoſe, who, 
under the immediate authority of parliament, endeavoured 


to procure information for its guidance in matters of the 


greateſt national importance, were wearied and baffled by 
chicane or evaſion, It was not this, or it was not that 


perſon's buſineſs to give information, or the papers did 


not belong to this or that office, was all the ſatis faction 


they ever received: And thus they were left to grope 
their way through a chaos of uncertainty and error. 


Under all theſe diſadvantages, the inquiry was begun 


; by Mr. Fox, February 2, 1778. He entered a: great 


ength into a retroſpeCtive view of the whole conduct o 
America, including 


as weil the meaſures which led to the war, as the manner 


In which it had been proſecuted. He laid it down as an 


ncontrovertible axiom, * that it was impoſſihle for any 
ountry to fall within ſo few years from the high pitch of 


Power and glory which we had done, without ſome radical 


rror in its government. The preſent calamitous ſtate of 


Ihe nation Was evideiitly to be traced tothe blind obſti- 


nacy 
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nacy and wretched incapacity of its miniſters, who would 
not liſten to — overtures of conciliation, who could not | 


carry into effect any plan of coercion. He made it appear 
from the papers before them, that at a time when we were 


army in England and Ireland had been ſo reduced and 


weakened by the continual drain of the war, as to fall 


ſeveral thouſand men ſhort of the uſual peace eſtabliſh- 


ment. To abandon the miniſterial plan of conqueſt was 


therefore a matter not of choice but neceſſity, when the 
force employed in America was ſo much diminiſhed in 
conſequence of the late diſaſtrous events, and when it was 


incapable of being reinforced without leaving this country 
abſolutely without defence. Upon this ground Mr. Foo 
moved as a reſolution of the committee, that an addreſs | 
ſhould be preſented to his majeſty, beſeeching his majeſty | 
that no part of the national force in theſe kingdoms, or | 
in the garriſons of Gibraltar or Minorca, ſhould be ſent | 


in immediate danger of encountering the whole force of 
the houſe of Bourbon, united with that of America, the 


— 


to America.” To the infinite ſurpriſe of the public, no 


pers relative to the employment of the Indians. The 


Indian mode of making war, he ſaid, was ſo horrible as 


debate enſued, nor was any reply whatever made to this 
ſpeech; but the queſtion being called for, the motion was 
rejected on a diviſion by a majority of 259 to 165. 

In a few days after this Mr. Burke moved for the pa- 


not only to ſhock the manners of all civilized nations, but 


far to exceed the ferocity of any other barbarians recorded 


in ancient or modern hiſtory. Their chief glory conſiſted 


in the number of human ſcalps which they acquired, and 


their chief delight was in the practice of torturing, man- 
gling, roaſting, and devouring their captives. The attempt 
to prevent theſe enormities was wholly unavailing. Thoſe 
Indians employed both by general Burgoyne and colonel 
St. Leger had indiſcriminately murdered men, women, 
and children—friends and foes—armed or unarmed, 
without diſtinction. The horrid murder of Miſs Macrae 
on the morning of her intended marriage with an officer 
of the king's troops, and the maſſacre in cold blood of the 
priſoners taken in an engagement near Fort Stanwix, were 
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particularly inſtanced as proofs of the abſolute impractica- 
bility of reſtraining the barbarities of theſe ſavages.” 


After a long debate the motion was negatived hy a majo- 
| rity of 223 to 137. | | 
| Mr. Fox, ſoon after this motion, ſtated in the committee 


of inquiry from the papers, imperfe& as they were, which 
had been laid before the houſe, that we had Joſt twenty 


thouſand men, and expended twenty-five millions of mo- 
ney, to no purpoſe. On this he founded a motion: 
„„ Reſolved, that it appears to this committee, that in the 


year 1774, the whole of the land forces ſerving in North 
America, did not amount to more than 6864 effective 
men, officers included.“ This Mr. Fox conſidered as 


an incontrovertible fact, provecl by the liſts of men ſent 
over, and the laſt returns of the forces now remaining in 


that continent.— After a long debate, however, this mo- 
tion was alſo rejected, In the houſe of lords ſimilar 
queſtions were agitated, and with equal warmth. The 


duke of Richmond was the principal ſpeaker; but his 
motions were attended with no better ſucceſs than thoſe 


in the houſe of commons. Several eminent merchants, 
however, were brought by that nobleman to be examined 
at the bar, from whole evidence it appeared, that the loſſes 


by the American war had been immenſe, the captures 


alone amounting to no leſs than 2,600,000l. To leſſen 


or ſet aſide the effects of this inquiry, lord Sandwich 
| brought other evidence to ſhow how far theſe loſſes had 
been compenſated by prizes taken from the rebellious 


colonies, or by the opening of new branches of com- 


merce. 


The duke of Richmond, after recapitulating his evi- 
dences, moved the following reſolutions: © That in the 
courſe of trade a very conſiderable balance was always 


due from the merchants in North America to thoſe of 


Great Britain, towards the diſcharge of which, remittances 
were made in goods to a great amount, fince' the com- 


mencement of the preſent troubles, and whilit the trade 


between this kingdom and the colonies was ſuffered to 
remain open: That ſince the paſſing of the ſeveral acts for 
prohibiting the fiſheries of the colonies in North America, 
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their mutual intercourſe with each other, all trade: and 
commerce between them and this kingdom, and for 
making prize of their ſhips, and diſtrihuting their value, 
the number of veſſels taken from Great, Britain by Ame 
rijcan ſhips of war and privateers amounted to 733. Of 
that number 47 had been releaſed, and 127 retaken ; but 
that the loſs on the latter, for ſalyage, intereſt, on the 
value of the cargo, and loſs of market, muſt have been 
very conſiderable. The loſs of the remaining 5 59 veſſels. 
which had been carried into port, amounted, by the report - 
of the merchants, to at. leaſt; 2,600,000],---That, of 200 
5 ſhips annually employed in the African trade before the 
commencement of the preſent civil war, whoſe value upon 
an average was about .goool, each, there were not. now. 
40 employed in that trade, whereby there was a clear 
_ diminution in this branch of commerce of 160 ſhips, 
amounting to a loſs of 1,440, oool. per aunum That 
the price of inſurance to the Weſt Indies and North. 
America was increaſed from two, and two and an half, 
to 5 per cent. with convoy; but, without convoy, and 
unarmed, it had been made at 15 per cent. though ge- 
nerally ſhips in ſuch circumſtances could not be inſured at 
all — That the price of ſeamen's wages had ariſen. from 
30s. to 31. 58. per month; the price of pot-aſh from 88. 
to 31. 108. per hundred weight; the price of ſpermaceti 
_ oil was increaſed from 351. to 7ol, per ton; of tar from 
78. and 88. to 308. per barrel; the price of ſugars, and 
all commodities from the Weſt Indies, and divers ſorts 
of naval ſtores from North America, was greatly en- 
hanced---That the preſent diminution of the African, 
trade, the interruption of the American trade to the Weſt 
Indies, and the captures made of. the Weſt India ſhips,. 
have greatly. diſtreſſed the Britiſh colonies. in the Wet : 
Indies---That the number of American privateers, of 
which authentic accounts had been received, amounted 
to 173; that they carried 22 56 guns, and at leaſt 13, 840 
ſeamen, reckoning 80 men in each ſhip; and that of theſe - 
2 6150 34 had been taken, which carried 32 17 men, 
eing more than 97 to each veſſel,” It is almoſt needleſs 
to add that theſe reſolulions were rejected. A 
; 5 On 
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On the 17th of February, having given previous notice 
of his intention, the miniſter introduced to the houſe of 
commons ſcme new propoſitions tending to a reconcili- 
ation with America, He ſaid, that his wiſhes for peace 
had been fruſtrated by a variety of misfortunes ; that 
American taxation, he had always believed, could never 
produce a beneficial revenue, but he had found them taxed 
when he came into office. He never could have conceived, 
that the agreement with the Eaſt India company would 
have proved ſo unfortunate ; that the coercive acts had 
produced effects which he could not foreſee ; that his for- 
mer conciliatory propoſition was ſo disfigured by obſcure 
diſcuſſions as to loſe its effect in America; that the iſſue 
of the war had been contrary to all expectation, conſider- 
ing the conduct of the commanders and the goodneſs of 
the troops. His prefent motions were two, for ** a bill 
for declaring the intentions of the parliament of Great 
Britain, concerning the exerciſe of the right of impoſing 
taxes within his majeſty's colonies, provinces, and plant- 
ations in North America: And, a bill to enable 
his majeſty to appoint commiſſioners, with ſufficient pow- 
ers to treat, conſult, and agree upon the means of quiet- 
ing the diſorders now ſubſiſting in certain of the colonies, 
plantations, and provinces of North America.” His lord- 
ſhip added, that it was intended to appoint five com- 
miſſioners, and enable them to treat with the congreſs, as 
if it were a legal body, to treat with any of the provin- 
cial aſſemblies upon their preſent conſtitution, or with 
any individuals in military or civil command, general 
Waſhington, or any other officer. They were to have a 
power of ſuſpending hoſtilities, granting er and re- 
ſtoring all or any of the colonies to the form of their an- 
cient conſtitution; that ſhould the Americans now claim 
independence, they thould not be required to renounce it, 
until the treaty had been ratified by the parliament of 
Great Britain; and if the Americans refuſed a moderate 
contribution towards the common defence of the empire 
when reunited, they ſhould be warned, that, in that caſe, 
they were not to look for ſupport from it. The miniſter 
declared farther, that all that conceſſions were conſiſtent᷑ 
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with his former opinions, and if the queſtion was aſked, 


why they had not been ſooner propoſed, he ſhouid reply, 
that the moment of victory, for which he had anxiouſly 
waited, ſeemed to him the only proper ſeaſon for offerin 
terms of conceſſion. But though the reſult of the war had 
proved unfavourable, he would no longer delay the deſir- 
able and neceſſary work of reconciliation, 

6 Never, perhaps, obſerves a modern writer *, “ wag 
the inexpreſlible abſurdity of the miniſterial ſyſtem more 
apparent than at the preſent moment. The powers now 
granted were preciſely of the nature of thoſe with which 
it was the object of the motion made by the duke of 
Grafton, in the ſpring of 1775, to inveſt the former com- 
miſſioners, lord and general Howe. Had that motion 
been adopted, the conteſt might unqueſtionably have 


been, with the utmoſt facility, amicably and honourably 


terminated; but the genera] aſpect of affairs ſince that 
period was totally changed. From the declaration of in- 
dependency which America had once made, ſhe could 
never be expected to recede. The ftrength of Great Bri- 
tain had been tried, and found unequal to the conteſt, 
The meaſures adopted by the Engliſh government, parti- 
cularly in the employment of German mercenaries and 
Indian ſavages, had inflamed the reſentment of America 
to the higheſt pitch. Her recent ſucceſſes had rendered 
it to the laſt degree improbable that ſhe would ever again 
conſent to recogniſe, in any ſhape, or under any modifi- 
cation, the authority of Britain. A treaty of peace, 
commerce, and alliance, was all that a juſt and ſound po- 
licy, in the preſent circumſtances, could hope, or would 
endeavour to accompliſh.” | 

The {ſpeech of the miniſter on this occaſion was by no 
means received with the uſual applauſe. It excited either 
terror or aſtoniſhment in the whole aſſembly. His de- 
clarations, that he had now only delivered what had all 
along been the genuine ſentiments of his.heart, were not 


believed; and it was univerſally ſuppoſed, that ſomething 


very extraordinary and alarming had happened, which 


* Mr. Bclfham Memoirs ot the Reign of George III. vol. ii. 
now 
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now produced ſuch an unexpected and ſudden alteration, 
The oppoſition he now encountered was from his own 
friends, moſt of whom were highly offended at one of his 
expreſſions, vis. that“ if parliament had been deceived, 
they had deceived themſelves.” Some of the country gen- 
tlemen aſſerted, with great indignation, that they had been 
groſsly deceived and miſled by the uniform language of 
government for three years paſt; and one gentleman went 
ſo far as to declare, that he ſhould feel for the humiliating 
bluſh of his ſovereign, while he ſigned the bills. On the 
declaration of a great law-officer, that a ſecurity for the 
congreſs debts, and a re-eftabliſhment of the credit of 
their paper currency, would be one of the principal ob- 
jects of the commithon, and one of the principal induce- 
ments held out to that body to return to its allegiance, 
another gentleman affirmed, that he would rather conſent 
to give currency to forged India bonds, and counterfeit 
bank notes, than to paper which had been fabricated to 
carry on rebellion againſt the king and parliament 'of 
Great Britain. The general voice of the country gentle- 
men inde:d was, that as taxation was now given up, 
peace ought to be procured on any terms, and in the 
ſpeedieſt manner. N 
The members in oppoſition, properly ſo called, though 
they approved of the conciliatory bills, ſhowed no mercy 
to the conduct of the miniſter. He was reprobated indeed 
by both parties in ſuch a manner, as muſt have made his 
ſituat on extremely diiagreeable. By his own he was 
aſked, as taxation had not been his object, what were the 
real motives which had induced him to begin the war? 
Had he ſported away 30,000 lives, and thirty millions of 
money, and, jn that amuſement, put not only the unity, 
but the ex:{tence of the empire, to the utmoſt hazard, in 
order to try the ſpirit of the Americans, and to diſcover 
how they would behave in defence of every thing that was 
dear to them ? | 
Mr. Fox in a fine ſtrain of irony complimented the mi- 
nitter on his converſion, and congratulated his own party 
on the acquiſition of ſuch a potent auxiliary. He was 
glad to find that his own propoſitions did not materiaily 
| | D 2 differ 
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differ from thoſe made by Mr. Burke three years before, 
He reminded the houſe, that though they were then re- 
jetted, a war of three years had convinced him that they 
were really uſeful. Nay, ſo perfect a proſelyte was the 
miniſter become, that the very ſame arguments, which 
had at that time been ineffectually uſed by Mr. Burke, 
were now adopted, almoſt in the ſame words, by his Jord- 
ſhip. He ſaid, however, that as the preſent propoſitions 
were much more clear and ſatisfactory than the former, 
they ſhould receive his ſupport, and he ſuppoſed they 
would do the ſame from all his friends on that ſide of 
the houſe. Undoubtedly, faid he, they would have given 
full ſatisfaction, and have prevented all the loſs, ruin, 
and calamity, which England and America had fince ex- 
perienced, had they been offered in time. But if the con- 
ceſſion ſhould be found ample enough, and then come too 
late, what puniſhment would be ſuthcient for thoſe mini- 
ſters who adjourned parliament, in order to make propo- 
ſitions of conceſſion, and then neglected to do it, until 
France had concluded a treaty with the independent ſtates 
of America, acknowledging them as ſuch? He did not 
ſpeak from ſurmiſe: He had it from authority which he 
could not queſtion, that the treaty be mentioned had been 
ſigned in Paris ten days before, counting from that in- 
ſtant. He therefore wiſhed that miniſtry would give the 
Houſe ſatisfa&tion on that very intereſting point; for he 
feared that it would be found, that their preſent apparently 
pacific and equitable diſpoſition, with that propoſition 
which ſeemed to be the reſult of it, owed their exiſtence 
to the previous knowledge of this treaty, which muſt, 
from its nature, render that propoſition as uſcleſs to the 

peace, as it was humiliating to the dignity of Britain. 
The intimation of Mr. Fox, though faintly contro- 
verted by the miniſter, and treated as only matter of ru- 
mour, was too well founded; and the doubts of the mi- 
niſtry completely removed in a few days by a formal no- 
tification of the fact from the French ambaſſador. As 
the alliance between France and the united ſtates of Ame- 
rica is one of the moſt important tranſactions in the mo- 
dern hiſtory of Britain, it will not be unproper to take a 
retro- 
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retroſpective view of the progreſs of the negotiation on 
both ſides, and of the circumſtances which immediately 
contributed to its completion. The American coloniſts 
having taken up arms, uninfluenced by the enemies of 
Great Britain, conducted their oppoſition for ſeveral 
months after they had raiſed troops, and emitted money, 
without any reference to foreign powers. They knew it 
to be the intereſt of Europe to promote a ſeparation be- 
tween Great Britain and her colonies ; but as they began 
the conteſt with no other view than to obtain a redreſs of 
grievance, they neither wiſhed in the firſt period of their 
oppolition to involve Great Britain in a war, nor to pro- 
cure aid to themſelves by paying court to her enemies. 
The policy of Great Britain in attempting to deprive the 
Americans of arms, was the firſt event which made it ne- 


ceſſary for them to ſeek foreign connexions. At the 


time ſhe was urging military preparations to compel their 
ſubmiſſion, ſhe forbad the exportation of arms, and ſo- 
licited the commercial powers of Europe to. co-operate 
with her, by adopting a ſimilar prohibition, To fruſtrate 
the views of Great Britain, congreſs, beſides recommend- 
ing the domeſtic manufacture of the materials for mili- 
tary ſtores, appointed a ſecret committee with powers to 
procure on their account arms and ammunition, and alſo 
employed agents in foreign countries for the ſame purpoſe. 
The evident advantages which France might derive from 
the continuance of the diſpute, and the countenance which 
individuals of that country daily gave to the Americans, 
encouraged congreſs to ſend a political and commercial 
agent to that kingdom, with inſtructions to ſolicit its 
friendſhip, and to procure military ſtores. Silas Deane, 
being choſen for this purpoſe, ſailed for France early in 
1776, and was ſoon after his arrival at Paris inſtructed 
to ſound the count de Vergennes, the French miniſter for 
foreign affairs, on the ſubject of the American contro- 
verſy: As the public mind, for reaſons which have been 
mentioned, cloſed againſt Great Britain, it opened to- 
wards other nations. | 855 

On the 11th of June 1776, congreſs appointed a com- 
mittee to prepare a plan of a treaty to be propoſed to fo- 
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differ from thoſe made by Mr. Burke three years before. 
He reminded the houſe, that though they were then re- 
jetted, a war of three years had convinced him that they 
were really uſeful. Nay, ſo perfect a proſelyte was the pa 
miniſter become, that the very ſame arguments, which G 
had at that time been ineffectually uſed by Mr. Burke, 
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were now adopted, almoſt in the ſame words, by his Jord- * 
ſhip. He ſaid, however, that as the preſent propoſitions 20 
were much more clear and ſatisfactory than the former, 0 


they ſhould receive his ſupport, and he ſuppoſed they 
would do the ſame from all his friends on that fide of = 
the houſe. Undoubtedly, ſaid he, they would have given 


full ſatisfa&tion, and have prevented all the loſs, ruin, A 
and calamity, which England and America had ſince ex- 7 
perienced, had they been offered in time. But if the con- 7 
ceſſion ſhould be found ample enough, and then come too by 
late, what puniſhment would be ſufficient for thoſe mini- t 
ſters who adjourned parliament, in order to make propo- 1 
fitions of conceſſion, and then neglected to do it, until 1 
France had concluded a treaty with the independent ſtates | , 
of America, acknowledging them as ſuch? He did not t 
ſpeak from ſurmiſe: He had it from authority which he ; 
could not queſtion, that the treaty he mentioned had been i 
ſigned in Paris ten days before, counting from that in- EE 
ſtant. He therefore wiſhed that miniſtry would give the | 
Houſe ſatisfaction on that very intereſting point; for he 


feared that it would be found, that their preſent apparently 
pacific and equitable diſpoſition, with that propoſition 
which ſeemed to be the reſult of it, owed their exiſtence | 
to the previous knowledge of this treaty, which muſt, 
from its nature, render that propoſition as uſcleſs to the 
peace, as it was humiliating to the dignity of Britain. 
The intimation of Mr. Fox, though faintly contro- 
verted by the miniſter, and treated as only matter of ru- 
mour, was too well founded; and the doubts of the mi- { 
niſtry completely removed in a few days by a formal no- 
tification of the fact from the French ambaſſador. As 
the alliance between France and the united ſtates of Ame- 
rica is one of the moſt important tranſactions in the mo- 
dern hiſtory of Britain, it will not be improper to take a 
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retroſpective view of the progreſs of the negotiation on 
both ſides, and of the circumſtances which immediately 
contributed to its completion. The American coloniſts 
having taken up arms, uninfluenced by the enemies of 
Great Britain, conducted their oppoſition for ſeveral 
, months after they had raiſed troops, and emitted money, 
without any reference to foreign powers. They knew it 
to be the intereſt of Europe to promote a ſeparation be- 
tween Great Britain and her colonies ; but as they began 
the conteſt with no other view than to obtain a redreſs of 
grievances, they neither wiſhed in the firſt period of their | 
oppoſition to involve Great Britain in a war, nor to pro- 
cure aid to themſelves by paying court to her enemies. 
The policy of Great Britain in attempting to deprive the 
Americans of arms, was the firſt event which made it ne- 
ceſſary for them to ſeek foreign connexions. At the 
time ſhe was urging military preparations to compel their 
ſubmiſſion, ſhe forbad the exportation of arms, and ſo- 
licited the commercial powers of Europe to co-operate 
with her, by adopting a ſimilar prohibition. To fruſtrate 
the views of Great Britain, congreſs, beſides recommend- 
ing the domeſtic manufacture of the materials for mili- 
tary ſtores, appointed a ſecret committee with powers to 
- procure on their account arms and ammunition, and alſo 
employed agents in foreign countries for the ſame purpoſe. 
The evident advantages which France might derive from 
the continuance of the diſpute, and the countenance which 
individuals of that country daily gave to the Americans, 
encouraged congrels to ſend a political and commercial 
agent to that kingdom, with inſtructions to ſolicit its 
friendſhip, and to procure military ſtores. Silas Deane, 
being choſen for this purpoſe, failed for France early in 
1776, and was ſoon after his arrival at Paris inſtructed 
o ſound the count de Vergennes, the French miniſter for 
foreign affairs, on the ſubje& of the American contro- 
verſy. As the public mind, for reaſons which have been 
mentioned, cloſed againſt Great Britain, it opened to- 
wards other nations. | tha 
On the 11th of June 1776, congreſs appointed a com- 
mittee to prepare a plan of a treaty to be propoſed to fo- 
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reign powers. The diſcuſſion of this novel ſubjet en- ar 
gaged their attention till the latter end of September. ca 
While congreſs was deliberating on this ſubject, Mr. Deane : 
was ſoliciting a ſupply of arms, ammunition, and ſoldiers? * 
clothing, for their ſervice. A ſufficiency for lading three N 
veſſels was ſoon procured. What agency the government | Cc 
of France had in furniſhing theſe ſupplies, or whether fe 
they were fold or given as preſents, are queſtions which A 
have been often aſked, but not ſatisfactorily anſwered ; for ſe 
the buſineſs was ſo conducted, that the tranſaction might n 
be made to aſſume a variety of complexions, as circum- al 
ſtances might render expedient. 1 t] 
It was moſt evidently the intereſt of France to encou- n 
rage the Americans in their oppoſition to Great Britain, Ct 
and it was true policy to do this by degrees, and in a pri- 11 
vate manner, leſt Great Britain might take the alarm. 0 
Individuals are ſometimes influenced by conſiderations of e 
friendſhip, and generoſity, but intereſt is the pole- ſtar by N 
which nations are univerſally governed. It is certain { 
that Great Britain was amuſed with declarations of the 0 
moſt pacific diſpoſitions on the part of France, at the time t 
the Americans were liberally ſupplied with the means of a 
defence; and it is equally certain, that this was the true 1; 
515 of policy for promoting that diſmemberment of the 8 
Britiſh empire which France had an intereſt in accom- 11 
pliſhing. ba 7. | 0 
Congreſs knew, that a diminution. of the overgrown a 
power of Britain could not but be deſirable to France. I 
ore with the loſs of her poſſeſſions on the continent of r 
North America, by the peace of Paris in the year 1763, a 
and alſo by the capture of many thouſands of her ſailors £ 
in 1755, antecedent to a declaration of war, ſhe mult C 
have been ſomething more than human, not to have re- 1 
Joiced at an opportunity of depreſſing an ancient and for- 0 
midable rival. Beſides the increaſing naval ſuperiority F 
of Great Britain, her vaſt reſources, not only in her an- £ 
cient dominions, but in colonies growing daily in num- { 
bers and wealth, added to the haughtineſs of her. flag, ; 


s intereſt of congreſs to apply to the court of France, 


bogs her the object both of terror and envy. It was 
N 1 
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and it was the intereſt of France to liſten to their appli- 
cation. 

Congreſs having agreed on the plan of the treaty, 
which they intended to propoſe to his moſt chriſtian ma- 
jeſty, proceeded to elett commiſſioners to ſolicit its ac- 
ceptance. Dr. Franklin, Silas Deane, and Thomas Jef- 
ferlon, were choſen. |; The latter declining. to ſerve, 
Arthur Lee, who was then in London, and had been very 
ſerviceable to his country in a variety of ways, was elected 
in his room. It was refolved, that no member ſhould be 
at liberty to divulge any thing more of theſe tranſactions 
than © that congreſs had taken ſuch fleps as they judged 
neceſſary for obtaining foreign alliances.” The lecret 
committee were directed to make an effectual lodgment 
in France of ten thouſand pounds fterling, ſubjed to the 
order of theſe commiſſioners. Dr. Franklin, who was 
employed as agent in the buſineſs, and afterwards as mi- 
niſter plenipotentiary at the court of France, was in poſ- 
ſeſſion of a greater proportion of foreign fame than any 
other native of America. By the force of ſuperior abili- 
ties, and with but few advantages in early life, he had 
attained the higheſt eminence among men of learning, and 
in many inſtances extended the empire of ſcience, His 

genius was vaſt and comprehenſive, and with equal eaſe 
inveſtigated the myſteries of philoſophy and the labyrinths 
of politics. His fame as a philoſopher had reached as far 
as human knowledge is poliſhed or refined. His phi- 
lanthropy knew no bounds. The proſperity and happi- 
neſs of the human race were objects which at all times had 
attracted his attention. Diſguſted with Great Britain, and 
glowing with the mott ardent love for the liberties of his 
oppreſled native country, he left London, where he had 


refided ſome years in the character of agent for ſeveral 


of the colonies, and early in 1775 returned to Philadel- 
phia, and immediately afterwards was elected by the le- 
giſlature of Pennſylvania, to ſhare in the oppoſition to 
Great Britain as a member of congreſs. Shortly after 
his appointment to ſolicit the intereſts of congreſs in 
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landed * than univerſally careſſed. His fame had ſmoothed 


the way for his reception in a public character. Doctor 
Franklin, Silas Deane, and Arthur Lee, having rendez- 
vouſed at Paris, foon after + opened their buſineſs in a 
private audience with the count de Vergennes. 

Truly difficult was the line of conduct which the real 
intereſt of the nation required of the miniſters of his moſt 
chriſtian majeſty. An havghty reſerve would have difcou- 


' raged the Americans; an open reception, or even a legal 


countenance of their deputies, might have alarmed the 
rulers of Great Britain, and diſpoſed them to a compro- 
miſe with their colonies, or have brought on an imme- 
diate rupture between France and England. A middle 
line, as preferable to either, was therefore purſued. Whilft 
the French government prohibited, threatened, and even 
puniſhed the Americans; private perſons encouraged, ſup- 
plied, and ſupported them. Prudence as well as mop 
required that France ſhould not be over-halty in openly 


eſpouſing their cauſe, She was hy no means fit for war. 


From the ſtate of her navy, and the condition of her 
foreign trade, ſhe was vulnerable on every fide ; her trad- 
ing people dreaded a war with Great Britain, as they 


would thereby be expoſed to great loſſes. Theſe conſi- 


derations were ſtrengthened from another quarter; the 
peace of Europe was ſuppoſed to be unſtable, from a 
brevailing belief that the fpeedy death of the eleftor of 
— was an event extremely piobable. But the prin- 
cipal reaſon which induced a delay, was an opinion that 
the diſpute between the mother-country and the colonies 
would be compromiſed. Within the thirteen years immedi- 
ately preceding, twice had the conteſted claims of the 
two countries brought matters to the verge of extremity. 
Twice had the guardian genius of both interpoſed, and 
reunited them in the bonds of love and affection. It 
was feared by the ſagacious miniſtry of France, that the 
preſent rupture would terminate in the ſame manner. 
Theſe wie obſervers of human nature apprehended, that 
their-too early interference would favour a reconciliation; 
and that the reconciled parties would direct their united 
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force againſt the French, as the diſturbers of their do- 
meſtic tranquillity. It had not yet entered into the hearts 
of the French nat ion, that it was poſſible for the Britiſh 
American coloniſts to join with their ancient enemies 
againſt their late friends. | 

At this period congreſs did not ſo much expect any 
direct aid from France, as the indirect relief of a war be- 
tween that country and Great Britain. To ſubſerve this 
deſign, they reſolved, that “ their commiſſioners at the 
court of France ſhould be furniſhed with warrants and 
commiſſions, and authoriſed to arm and fit for war in the 
French ports any number of veſſels (not exceeding fix) 
at the expenſe of the United States, to war upon Britiſh 
property, provided they were ſatisfied this meaſure would 
not be diſagreeable to the court of France. This reſolu- 
tion was carried into effect, and in the year 1777 marine 
officers, with American commiſſions, both ſailed out of 
French ports, and carried prizes of Britiſh property into 
them. They could not procure their condemnation n 
the courts of Fiance, nor ſell them publicly, but they re- 
vertheleſs found ways and means to turn them into mo- 


ney. The commanders of theſe veſſels were ſometimes 


puniihed by authority to pleaſe the Engliſh, but they were 
oftener careſſed from another quarter to pleaſe the Ame- 


ricans. 


While private agents on the part of the United States 
were endeavouring to embroil the two nations, the Ame- 
rican commiſſioners were urging the miniſters of his moſt 
chriſtian majeſty to accept the treaty propoſed by con- 
grels. They received aſſurances of the good wiſhes of the 
court of France, but were from time to time informed, 
that the important tranſaction required farther conſider- 
ation, and were enjoined to obſerve the moſt profound 
ſecrecy. Matters remained in this fluctuating ſtate from 
December 1776 till December 1777. Private encourage- 
ment and public diſcountenance was alternated, but both 
varied according to the complexion of news from Ame- 
rica. The defeat on Long Iſland, the reduction of New- 
York, and the train of diſaſtrous events in 1776, which 
have already been mentioned, ſunk the credit of the Ame- 

| | ricans 
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ricans very low, and abated much of the national ardour 
for their ſupport. Their ſubſequent ſucceſſes at Trenton 
and Princeton effaced theſe impreſſions, and rekindled 
active zeal in their behalf. The capture of Burgoyne fixed 
theſe wavering politics. The ſucceſs of the Americans in 
the campaign of 1777, placed them on high ground; their 
enmity had proved itſelf formidable to Britain, and their 
friendſhip became defirab'e to France. Having helped 
themſelves, they found it leſs difficult to obtain help from 
others. The ſame interett which hitherto had directed 
the court of France to a temporiſing policy, now required 
decifive conduct. Previous delay had favoured the dif. 
memberment of the empire, . but farther procraſtination 
bid fair to promote, at leaſt ſuch a fœderal alliance of the 
disjointed parts of the Britiſh empire as would be no leſs 
hoſtile to the intereſts of France than a reunion of its ſe- 
veral parts. The news of the capitulation of Saratoga 

reached France very early in December 1777. The 
American deputies took that opportunity to preſs for an 
acceptance of the treaty, which had been under conſider- 
aticn for the preceding twelve months. The capture of 
Burgoyne's army convinced the French, that the oppoſi- 

tion of the Americans to Great Britain was not the work 

of a few men who had got power in their hands, hut of 
the great body of the people, and was likely to be finally 

ſucceſsful. Tt was therefore determined to take them by 

the hand, and publicly to eſpouſe their cauſe, The com- 

miſſioners of congreſs, on the 16th of December 1777, were 


informed, by Mr. Gerard, one of the ſecretaries of the 


king's council of ſtate, © that it was decided to acknow- 
ledge the independen.e of the United States, and to make 
a treaty with them : That in the treaty no advantage would 
be taken of their ituation to obtain terms, which other- 
wiſe it would not be convenient for them to agree to : 
That his moſt chriſtian majeſty deſired the treaty once 
made ſhould be durable, and their amity to ſubſiſt for ever, 


which could not be expected, if each nation did not find 


an intereſt in its continuarce, as well as in its commence- 
ment. It was thertfore intended that the terms of the 
treaty ſhould be ſuch as the new-formed ſtates would be 
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willing to agree to, if they had been long ſince eſtabliſhed, 
and in the ſulneſs of ſtrength and power, and ſuch as 
they ſhould approve of when that time ſhould come. 
That his moſt chriſtian majeſty was fixed in his determin- 
ation not only to acknowledge, but to ſupport their in- 
dependence : That in doing this he might probably ſoon 
be engaged in a war, yet he ſhould not expect any com- 
penſation from the United States on that account, nor 
was it pretended that he ated wholly for their ſakes, 
ſince, beſides his real good - will to them, it was manifeſtly 
the. intereſt of France that the power of England ſhould 
be diminiſhed by the ſeparation of the colonies from its, 
government. The only condition he ſhould require and 
rely on would be, that the United States, in no peace to be 
made, ſhould give up their independence, and return to 
the obedience of the Britiſh government. At any time 
previous to the 36th of December 1777, when My. 
Gerard male the foregoing declaration, it was in- the 
power of the Britiſh miniſtry to have ended the American 
war, and to have eſtabliſhed an alliance with the United 
States, that would have been of great ſervice to both; 
but from the ſame haughtineſs which for ſome time had 

redominated in their councils, and blinded them to their 
intereſts, they neglected to improve the favourable oppor- 
tunity. | 

Conformably to the preliminaries propoſed by Mr. Ge- 
rard, his moſt chriitian majeſty Lewis the Sixteenth, on 
the 6th of February 1778, entered into treaties of amity 
and commerce, and of alliance, with the United States, cn 
the footing of the moſt perfect equality and reciprocity. 
The terms of reciprocity on which France contracted 
with the United States were no leſs recommended by wile 
policy than diftated by true magnanimity. As there 
was nothing excluſive in the treaty, an opening was left for 
Great Britain to cloſe the war when ſhe pleaſed, with all 
the advantages of future commerce that France had ſti- 
pulated for herſelf. This judicious meaſure made the 
eſtabliſhment of American independence the common 
cauſe of all the commercial powers of Europe ; for the 
queſtion then was, whether the trade of the United States 
5 ſnould 
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ricans very low, and abated much of the national ardour 
for their ſupport. Their ſubſequent ſucceſſes at Trenton 
and Princeton effaced theſe impreſſions, and rekindled 
active zeal in their behalf. The capture of Burgoyne fixed 
theſe wavering politics. The ſucceſs of the Americans in 
the campaign of 1777, placed them on high ground ; their 
enmity had proved itſelf formidable to Britain, and their 
friendſhip became defirab'e to France. Having helped 
themſelves, they found it leſs difficult to obtain help from 
others. The ſame interett which hitherto had directed 
the court of France to a temporiſing policy, now required 
decifive conduct. Previous delay had favoured the diſ- 
memberment of the empire, . but farther procraſtination 
bid fair to promote, at leaſt ſuch a fœderal alliance of the 
disjointed parts of the Britiſh empire as would be no leſs 
hottile to the intereſts of France than a reunion of its ſe- 
veral parts. The news of the capitulation of Saratoga 
reached France very early in December 1777. The 
American deputics took that opportunity to preſs for an 
acceptance of the treaty, which had been under conſider- 
ation for the preceding twelve months. The capture of 
Burgoyne's-army convinced the French, that the oppoſi- 
tion of the Americans to Great Britain was not the work 
of a few men who had got power in their hands, but of 
the great body of the people, and was likely to be finally 
ſucceſsful. Tt was therefore determined to take them by 
the hand, and publicly to eſpouſe th-ir cauſe. The com- 
miſſioners of congreſs, on the 16th of December 1777, were 
informed, by Mr. Gerard, one of the ſecretaries of the 
king's council of ftate, * that it was decided to acknow- 
ledge the independen.e of the United States, and to make 
a treaty with them: That in the treaty no advantage would 
be taken of their tuation to obtain terms, which other- 
wiſe it would not be convenient for them to agree to : 


That his moſt chriſtian majeſty deſired the treaty- once 


made ſhould be durable, and their amity to ſubſiſt for ever, 
which could not be expected, if each nation did not find 
an intereſt in its continua ce, as well as in its commence- 
ment. It was thertfore intended that the terms of the 
treaty ſhould be ſuch as the new-formed ſtates would be 
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willing to agree to, if they had been lung ſince eſtabliſhed, 
and in the ſulneſs of ſtrength and power, and ſuch as 
they ſhould approve of when that time ſhould come. 
That his moſt chriſtian majeſty was fixed in his determin- 
ation not only to acknowledge, but to ſupport their in- 
dependence : That in doing this he might probably ſoon 
be engaged in a war, yet he ſhould not expect any com- 
penſation from the United States on that account, nor 
was it pretended that he ated wholly for their ſakes, 
ſince, beſides his real good - will to them, it was manifeſtly 
the. intereſt of France that the power of England ſhould 
be diminiſhed by the ſeparation of the colonies from its, 
government. The only condition he ſhould require and 
rely on would be, that the United States, in no peace to be 
made, ſhould give up their independence, and return to 
the obedience of the Britiſh government. At any time 
previous to the 136th of December 1777, when Mr. 
Gerard male the foregoing declaration, it was in. the 
power of the Britiſh miniſtry to have ended the American 
war, and to have eſtabliſhed an alliance with the United 
States, that would have been of great ſervice to both; 
but from the ſame haughtineſs which for ſome time had 
redominated in their councils, and blinded them to their 
intereſts, they negleCted to improve the favourable oppor- 
tunity. | 
Conformably to the preliminaries propoſed by Mr. Ge- 
rard, his moſt chriſtian majeſty Lewis the Sixteenth, on 
the 6th of February 1778, entered into treaties of amity 
and commerce, and of alliance, with the United States, cn 
the footing of the moſt perfect equality and reciprocity. 
The terms of r<ciprocity on which France contracted 
with the United States were no leſs recommended by wile 
policy than diftated by true magnanimity. As there 
was nothing excluſive in the treaty, an opening was left for 
Great Britain to cloſe the war when ſhe plealed, with all 
the advantages of future commerce that France bad ſti- 
pulated for herſelf. This judicious meaſure made the 
eſtabliſhment of American independence the common 
cauſe of all the commercial powers of Europe; for the 
queſtion then was, whether the trade of the United States 
5 - ſhould 
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of it laid open on equal terms to all the world. | 
- In national events the public attention is generally 
fixed on the movements of armies and fleets. Mankind 
never fail to do homage to the able general and expert 
admiral. To this they are juſtly entitled; but as great 
a tribute is due to the ſtateſman who, from a more ele- 
vated ſtation, determines on meaſures in which the ge- 


who, foreſeeing the natural conſequences of things, en- 
deavours by wiſe and well-planned arrangements to avert 
an impending evil: But this is a panegyric which can- 


which was compoſed of North, Sandwich, Jenkinſon, 
Stormont, &c. While the miniſters of his Britannic 
majeſty, therefore, were pleaſing themſelves with the 
flattering idea of permanent peace in Europe, they were 
not leſs ſurpriſed than provoked by hearing of the alli- 
ance which had taken place between his moſt chriſtian 
majeſty and the United States; this'event, though often 
foretold, was diſbelieved. The zeal of the Britiſh mi- 
| | niſtry to reduce the colonies to ſubmiſſion blinded them 
= to danger from every other quarter. -Forgetting that in- 
| | tereſt governs public bodies perhaps more than private 
perſons, they ſuppoſed that feebler motives would out- 
weigh its all-commanding influence. Intent on carrying 
into execution the obje& of their wiſhes, they fancied that 
becauſe France and Spain had colonies of their own, they 
would refrain from aiding or abetting the revolted Britiſh 
coloniſts, from the fear of eſtabliſhing a precedent, which 
| at a future day might operate againſt themſelves. Tranſ- 
| ported with indignation againſt their Jate fellow-ſubjetts, 
they were ſo infatuated with the American war, as to 
ſuppoſe that trifling evils, both diſtant and uncertain, 

| would induce'the court of France to neglet an opportu- 
J nity of ſecuring great and immediate advantages. 
| | -Previous, however, to announcing the declaration of 
the French ambaſſador to the Britiſh parliament, the 
miniſter's conciliatory bills paſſed both houſes, and the 
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ſhould by the ſubverſion of their independence he again 
monopoliſed by Great Britain, or by the eſtabliſhment 


neral ſafety and welfare of empires are involved; or 


not apply to the ſhort-ſighted and ill- judging miniſtry, 
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commiſſioners were appointed, wiz. the earl of Carliſle, 
Mr. Eden, governor Johnſtone, lately become a proſe- 
he to the court, and the commanders in chief by ſea and 
and. - | 
The impreſſion which was made on all parties by the 
ill ſucceſs of the war, and the retraction of the miniſ- 
ters, was now become very apparent. So great indeed 
was the eagerneſs of all parties. to obtain peace and 
reconciliation with the Americans, that ſome, even of 
the gentlemen in office, wiſhed to extend the repeal to all 
obnoxious acts relative to America: And the minifter 


himſelf, in opening his propoſitions, had declared his 


willingneſs to give up all theſe laws from the roth of Fe- 
bruary 1763. The only difference of opinion now upon the 
ſubject was concerning the time of carrying it into execu- 
tion; that is, whether it ſhould be preliminary to, or a 


conſequence of the treaty? The latter at length pre- 


vailed, and a motion for the repeal of the Maflachuſet's 
charter act was rejected by 181 to 108, It was after- 
wards agrecd, however, to repeal the tea- act; and 
Mr. Burke having, the ſame day, moved, that the pro- 
viſions of the bill ſhould be extended to the Welt Indies, 
his motion was likewiſe agreed to. 
Tn the debates on the ways and means, ſome motions 
were made which exceedingly alarmed adminiſtration, 
and even threatened the total downfa] of their power. In 
order to raiſe the intereſt of ſix millions, which the mi- 
niſter found it neceſſary to borrow, he propoſed a new tax 
on houſes and wines. This occaſioned ſome debate in the 
committee of ſupply on the houſe- tax, which was conſi- 
dered by the members in oppoſition as not only a land-tax 
in effet, but as being allo exceedingly diſproportionate 
and oppreſſive, and falling particularly heavy upon the 
inhahitants of London and Weſtminſter, who already 
paid ſo vaſt a proportion io the Jand-tax, and whole bur- 
dens, including pcors rate, window-tax, watch, lights, 
pavement, and other impoſts, amounted in ſeveral pa- 
riſhes to more than eight ſhillings in the pound: Whilſt, 
to render it ill more grievous,” it frequently happened 
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heavieſt burdens impoſed upon them. | | 2 

Such, however, was the preſent temper of the houſe, 
that though the motions were at laſt agreed to, another 
was made by a gentleman in office, and cloſely con- 
nected with one branch of the miniſtry, © That the 
better to enable his majeſty to vindicate the honour and 
dignity of his crown and dominions, in the preſent 
exigency of affairs, there be granted one fourth part of 
the nett annual income upon the ſalaries, fees, and per- 
quiſites of all offices under the crown, excepting only 
thoſe held by the ſpeaker of the houſe of commons, the 


that thoſe who were the leaſt able to bear them, had the 


chancellor, or commiſſioners of the great ſeal, the judges, 


miniſters to foreign parts, commiſſioners, officers in the 
army and navy, and all thoſe which do not produce a clear 
yearly income of 200l. to their poſſeſſors; the tax alſo ex- 
tending to all annuities, penſions, ſtipends, or other 
yearly ſums iſſuing out of the exchequer, or any branch 
of the revenue; to commence from the 25th of March 
1778, and to continue for one year, and during the 
American war. „ 
This motion, to the aſtoniſnment and terror of admi- 
niſtration, was carried in the committee by 100 to 82; 
and though the miniſtry ſummoned all their forces againſt 
the enſuing day, in order to oppoſe it on receiving the 
report from the committee, it was rejected only by a 
majority of fix z nor would even this have been the caſe, 
had the members in oppoſition been at all unanimous in 
its ſupport. „ | 
A motion made by Mr. Fox concerning the ſtate of 


the navy, proved likewiſe very troubleſome ; but was at 


length evaded by the previous queſtion, without a diviſion. 
That which gave moſt offence, however, was one made 
by Mr. James Luttrel, for an addreſs to his majeſty, 
« that he would be graciouſly pleaſed to inſtruct the 
commiſſioners, whom he might name for the purpoſes of 
carrying into execution the American bills, that in caſe 
they ſhould find that the continuance in office of any 
public miniſter, or miniſters, of the crown of Great 
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Britain, ſhould be found to impreſs ſuch ;ealouſies or 
miſtruſt on one or more of the revolted colonies, as might 
tend materially to obſtru& the happy work of peace and 
fincere — between Great Britain and her co- 
lonies, that the ſaid commiſſioners might be enabled to 
promiſe, in his majeſty's name, the earlieſt removal of 
ſuch miniſter or miniſters from his councils.— This mo- 
tion, by many, even of the members in - oppoſition, 
thought far too degrading and humiliating, was rejected 
by 150 to 55. 0 ok 1 
In the houſe of lords, adminiſtration had not been 
leſs vigorouſly attacked than in that of the commons. 
On the 16th of February, the earl of Thanet roſe, and 
as he was then very much indiſpoſed by a cold, could 
only inform the houſe, that he had in-his hand a letter 
from general Gates, which he wifhed might be read. 
The letter was dated October 26, 1777. It in ſubſtance 
recommended the withdrawing of the fleet and army from 
America, the removal of the preſent miniſtry, and a com— 
' mercial alliance, as the only means of recovering the 
friendſhip of the colonies. | 
On hearing the letter, it was moved by the duke of 
Richmond, that it ſhould lie on the table. A conſidera- 
ble debate enſued, which terminated in the rejection of 
the duke's motion without a diviſion 3 after which the 
committee of inquiry into the ſtate of the nation was re- 
ſumed. In this buſineſs alſo the duke of Richmond took 
a leading past, by obſerving, that he had ſeveral reſolu- 
tions to propole, ail of them tending to eſtabliſh the ſtate 
of the army, and the number of effective men ſerving in 
America in the different years of 1774, 1775, 1776, and 
1777, with the ſervices and events of each campaign, 
as they appeared from the papers which were referred to 
the confideration of the committee. Having then ſtated 
the neceſſity of the committee's coming to ſome deciſion 
upon the matters that were brought before them, as the 
name or pretence of an inquiry would otherwiſe be an 
abſolute mockery, he moved his firſt reſolution, viz. 
«© That it appears to this committee, lo far as they are 
informed from the returns referred to them, that the 
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greateſt number of regular land forces ſerving in North 
America in 1774, did not exceed 6884 men, including 
officers.” The motion was oppoſed on the old grounds, 
namely, that it would be impolitic to expoſe the national 
weaknels to the enemy; and the committee was diſſolved, 
by the chairman's leaving the chair; after which all the 
duke of Richmond's reſolutions were formally negatived, 
one by one, in the houſe. | * 
The committee was reſumed on the 19th of February, 
and another ſet of reſolutions propoſed by the duke of 


Richmond, relating to the expenſes which the American 


war had already coſt the nation. This, for the four laſt 
years, each of which he ſtated ſeparately, he ſaid, from 
what already appeared, amounted to the groſs ſum of 
23,894,7921. But he alſo ſhowed, from the example of 
the laſt war, as well as from various calculations,” that 
there would ftill remain an expenſe which could not at 
preſent be aſcertained, which, at the moſt moderate com- 
putation, would at leaſt amount to nine millions more; 
ſo that the public expenſe attending the American conteſt, 
however ſpeedily and happily it might now be brought to 
a conclufion, and independent of all other contingent 
loſſes, would, at the loweſt calculation, amount to near 
thirty-three millions ſterling. | 

The miniſtry did not pretend to controvert his calcula- 
tions, but rejected his reſolutions as highly inexpedient, 
unparliamenta y, and incapable of anſwering any uſeful 


purpoſe. It was equally inexpedient and fooliſh to expoſe = 


the national infirmities and weakneſs; and that, inſtead 
of promoting the purpoſe held out by the noble duke, the 
publiſhing of facts declarative of weakneſs, would produce 
a directly contrary effect, and render any plan of peace 
that could be propoſed, infinitely more difticutt and ha- 
zurdous. That if they had foreſeen the purpoſes to 
which it had been intended to direct the committee, they 
would have oppoſed its formation originally; they threw 
out ſome hints concerning its final diſſolution, and con- 
2 with moving, that the chairman ſhould leave the 
chair, | 


In 
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In his reply, the duke made many ſevere ſtrictures on 
the conduct of adminiſtration; but they were attended 
with no better ſucceſs now than on former occaſions, 
The motion for the chairman's leaving the chair was 
carried by 66 to 28; after which the refolutions were all 
ſet aſide by the previous queſtion. His grace had now 
reſigned his ſhare of the inquiry to the duke of Bolton 


and earl of Briſtol, having, he ſaid, gone through thoſe 


ſubjects with which he was moſt converſant. On the 25th 
of February, the former moved, that the ſurveyor of the 
navy ſhould attend the houſe. This was oppoſed by 
ide earl of Sandwich on the uſual ground, of its being 
inexpedient and uſeleſs to give farther information on the 
ſubject. He had ever held but one opinion, he ſaid, in 
that reſpe&, which was, that it would be highly impru- 
dent, even in its preſent very flouriſhing ſtate, to divulge 
its condition; while, on the other hand, this flouriſhing 
ſtate of the navy was utterly denied by the lords in oppa- 
fition, and precedents brought for the inquiry. The mo- 
tion was Joſt by a majority of 23 to 11. 

The committee being reſumed on the 2d of March, a 
new attack was made on the miniſtry by the ſame noble- 
wan, on the ground of the miſmanagements committed 
in the conduct of our naval affairs. He concluded a 
long ſpeech on this ſubje& with a ſeries of reſolations, 
which, after a debate of ſufficient length, were all rejected 
by a majority of 64 to 26, _ - ; 

On the 12th of March, the buſinefs was again opened 
by the earl of Effingham, who attacked the miniſtry on 
the profuſion and want of economy prevailing in the 
various departments of ſtate; to prove which, he had al- 
ready procured an order for papers and the attendance of 
witnefles; But though adminiſtration did not pretend to 
controvert any of the eſtimates laid before them on this 
occaſion, or queſtion the authenticity of the facts, they 
concluded that it was neceſſary to oppoſe his reſolutions, 
as well as every other on the ſubject. They were there- 
fore ail ſet aſide by the previous queſtion z upon which he 
propoſed his concluding one, which was rejected by a ma- 
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On the x7th of March, the following meſſage was ſent 
from his majeſty to both houſes of parliament : * His 

majeſty having been informed, by order of the French 
king, that a treaty of amiry and commerce has been ſigned 
between the court of France, and certain perſons employ- 
ed by his majeſty's revolted ſubjects in North America, 
has judged it neceſſary to direct, that a copy of the de- 
claration, delivered by the French ambaſſador to lord 
viſcount Weymouth, be laid before the houſe of commons; 
and at the ſame time to acquaint them, that his majeſty 
has thought proper, in conſequence of this offenſive com- 
munication on the part of France, to ſend orders to his 
ambaſſador to withdraw from that court. His majeſty is 
perſuaded, that the juſtice and good faith of his conduct 
towards foreign powers, and the ſincerity of his withes to 
preſerve the tranquillity of Europe, will be acknowledged 
by all the world ; and his majeſty truſts, that he ſhall not 
| ſtand reſponſible for the diſturbance of that tranquillity, 
if he ſhould find himſelf called upon to reſent ſo unpro- 
voked and ſo unjuſt an aggreſſion on the honour of his 
crown, and the eſſential intereſts of his kingdoms, con- 
trary to the moſt ſolemn aſſurances, ſubverſive of the law 
of nations, and injurious to the rights of every ſovereign 
power in Europe. His majeſty, relying with the firmeit 
confidence on the zealous and affectionate ſupport of his 
faithful people, is determined to be prepared to exert, if it 
ſhould become neceſſary, all the force and reſources of his 
kingdoms ; which he truſts will be adequate to repel every 
inſult and attack, and to maintain and uphold the power 
and reputation of this country.“ The declaration men- 
tioned in the above meſſage, was dated 13th of March, and 
was as follows: The under · ſigned ambaſſador of his moſt 
chriſtian majeſty has received expreſs orders to make the 
following declaration to the court of London: The United 
States of North America, who were in full poſſeſſion of 
independence, as pronounced by them on the 4th of July 
1776, having propoſed to the king to conſolidate, by a 
formal convention, the connexion begun to be eſtabliſhed 
between the two nations, the reſpective plenipotentiaries 
have ſigned a treaty of friendſhip and commerce, deſigned 
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to ſerve as a foundation for their mutual good correſpond- 
ence. His majeſty, being determined to cultivate the 
om underſtanding ſubſiſting between France and Great 

ritain, by every means compatible with his dignity, and 
the good of his ſubjects, thinks it neceſſary to make his 
proceeding known ta the court of London, and to declare 
at the fame time, that the contracting parties have paid 

reat attention not to ſtipulate any exclufive advantages 
in favour of the French nation; and that the United 
. States have reſerved the liberty of treating with every na- 
tion whatever, upon the ſame footing of equality and reci- 
Procity. In making this communication to the court of 
London, the king 1s firmly perſuaded it will find new 
proots of his majeſty's conſiant and ſincere diſpoſition for 
Peace; and that his Britannic najeſty, animated by the 
fame ſentiments, will equally avoid every thing that may 
alter their good harmony; and that he will particularly take 
effectual meaſures to prevent the commerce between his 
majeſty's ſubjects and the United States of. North America, 
from being interrupted, and to cauſe all the uſages re- 
ceived between commercial natious, to be, in this reſpect, 
obſerved ; and all thoſe rules which can be ſaid to ſubſiſt 
between the two crowns of France and Great Britain. In 
this juſt confidence, the under- ſigned ambaſſador thinks 
it ſuperfluous to acquaint the Britiſh miniſter, that, the 
king his maſter being determined to protect effectually the 
lawtul commerce of his ſubiects, and to maintain the dig- 
nity of his flag, his majeſty has, in conſequence, taken 
eventual methods, in concert with the United States of 
North America. Signed, Le M. de Noailles.“ 

When the miniſter propoſed an addrets in conſequence 
of the meſſage, a motion for an amendment was propoled 
by Mr. Baker, © praying his majeſty to remove from his 
councils, thoſe men who had manifeſted their want of ca- 
Pacity for carrying on a war of ſuch importance, and in 
_ whole conduct the people placed no confidence.“ In de- 
fence of this amendment the miniſtry were ſeverely treated 

on account of their repeated contempt of warnings held 

out by gentlemen in oppoſition, and it was ſaid, that, had 

they been actually in the pay of France, their a 
© cou 
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could not have militated more effectually for the advan- 
tage of that kingdom. The miniſter found himſelf not a 
little embarraſſed by this attack; he could not ſay, that 
he bad not been warned of the deſigns of France, nor, con- 
ſiſtently with his own judgment, could he ſay he had never 
foreſcen them himſelf; deprived, then, of theſe ſubterfuges, 
he expreſſed a firm reſolution to continue in his place; the 
intereſt of the nation, his honour, required his continuance 
in office; the nation was not unable in any reſpect to 
cope with France; and as no gentlemen in the houſe 
could be till on the recollection of the inſult offered to 
Great Britain, he truſted none would give reſiſtance to an 
addreſs which conveyed the juſt indignation of their minds. 
His lord/hip was of opinion, that America would not 
reap any great benefits from this new friend, and that 
France would in the end find her conducł attended with 
pernicious conſequences to her own ſettlements in Ame- 
rica; oppoſition had hinted at an immediate grant of in- 
dependence to America as the only remaining expedient 
for diſſolving the connexion between the colonies and 
France, but gentlemen ought not to have forgotten what 
a ſtain national honour would ſuffer from yielding the !':- 
periority of Britain to the inſolence of France. The 
amendment being rejected, the original addreſs, which in 
ſtrong language approved of the ſentiments of the meſſage, 
was carried by 263 to 113. | 

A. ſimilar amendment was moved in the upper houſe 
by the duke of Mancheſter, which gave riſe to a debate, 
chiefly intereſting, as it brought into full view a very im- 
portant difference of opinion ſubſiſting between the lords 
in oppoſition, and which had on various occaſions more 
covertly appeared, reſpecting the recognition of American 
independence. The marquis of Rockingham, and the 
whole Rockingham connexion, maintained without re- 
ſerve the neceſſity of admitting the independence of Ame- 
rica. To attempt impoſſibilities, ſaid they, “can 
only render our ruin inevitable; it is now in our power 
to recover what we have wantonly thrown away.” On 
the other hand, the earls of Chatham, Temple, and Shel- 
burne, and ſeveral other lords, who had unhappily eſta- 
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bliſhed a diſtin connexion, and were, throughout the 
long courſe of oppoſition to the preſent miniſtry, conſi - 
dered as a ſeparate party, diſclaimed every idea of relin- 
quiſhing America, and deprecated its independence as the 

reateſt of all political and national evils ; and as includ- 
ing the utter 338 and final ruin of this country. 
The numbers on the diviſion were, 100 lords who voted 


againſt the amendment, to 36 who ſupported it. 


On the 7thof April, the duke of Richmond, at the cloſe 
of the grand committee of inquiry, in which the upper houſe 
as well as that of the commons had been during the geater 
part of the ſeſſion deeply engaged, moved an addreſs to the 
king on the ſtate of the nation. In his ſpeech in ſupport of 


this addreſs, his grace declared in ſtrong terms his conviction 


of the neceſſity of an immediate recognition of American in- 
dependence. The miſchief, he laid, ** whatever might 


be the magnitude of it, was already done; America was 


already loft ; her independence was as firmly eſtabliſhed 
as that of other ſtates, We had ſufficient cauſe for regret, 
but our lamentation on the ſubje& was of na more avail 
than it would be for the loſs of Normandy or France.” 

On this occaſion lord Chatham made his laſt and moſt 
affecting ſpeech in the houſe of lords. He had long been 
2 prey to thole incurable diforders which brought him to 
his grave, and, at this time, was ſo exceedingly weak, that 
it was with the utmoſt difficulty he could be brought into 


the houſe. - He delivered his ſpeech, however, with ex 


traordinary energy, and was heard with marked attention. 
ce My lords,” ſaid he, „the times are alarming ; the 
ſtate is indeed in danger! and nothing but the poor con- 
dition of my health could ſo long have prevented me from 
attending to my duty in parliament at this very important 
period, But advice is now ſo neceſſary, that although 
forely preſſed by the hand of infirmity, I have made an 
efort, almoſt beyond my conſtitution, to come down to the 
houſe, to give my beſt advice to your lordſhips, and to ex- 
refs my indignation at the puſillanimous, the diſgraceful 
idea of giving up the dependance of America on the ſo- 
vereignty of Britain. Feeble as I am, I rejoice that I am 
yet alive, that the grave has not altogether cloſed on 255 
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before I had an opportunity of giving my vote againft fo 
impolitic a meaſure, as the acknowiedgment of the inde- 
pendence of America. Fa - by 

«© That our public affairs have, for ſome years paſt, 
been ſhamefuily managed, I have frequently endeavoured 
to convince your lordſhips; and although T. condemned 
the meaſures which have for. ſome time been adopted by 
the majority of this houſe, yet I have been always againſt 
the independence of America, and never would ſupport 
meaſures carried on in unrecanted error; but after full 
recantation of theſe erroneous meaſures, and after a repeal 
of all the oppreſſive acts, it is the duty of every lover of 
his country, of every good citizen, to take care, while, on 
the one hand, he preſerves the rights and privileges of the 
colonies, he does not, on the other, tarniſh the luſtre of his 
royal mafter*s crown, nor ſink the glory of the Britiſh na- 
tion. The tendency and plain language of the preſent 
motion 1s, to diſgrace our ſovereign, and to hring reproach 
upon us as a nation. Tt is, in a manner, totally to anni- 
hilate this once great empire. I chuſe to ſpeak out my 
ſentiments, even though there may be danger in doing 
ſo. 1 always hated reſerve ; and never did approve of 
halting between two opinions, when there was no middle 
path to ſteer with certainty. The perfidy of France ought 
to rouſe us, and make us ſtrain every nerve, open every 
vein, to preſerve our national charafter, and to preſerve 
us from being ſcoffed and laughed at by foreigners. . It 
is now abſolutely neceſſary either to declare for peace 
or war; and when the former cannot be preſerved with 
honour, the latter ought to be commenced without heſita- 
tion. What is life without reputation? And does that 
perſon deſerve the name of a nan, of an Exgliſoman, 
who would not lay down his life to preſerve the ancient 
dignity of his country? We may poſſibly fail in the 
attempt, but ſtill let us make an effort, one united effort, 
to prevent ſuch national diſgrace. If we fall in the at- 
tempt, Europe will at leaſt be convinced, that we had as 
much virtue left as to fall like men. nh 

« But, it is ſaid we ought to make peace with America 
on any terns, and bring home our troops in order to pro- 
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te ourſelves ; in ſhort, that we ſhould allow a foreign 
ambaſſador inſolently to tell zs, that his maſter had made 
a bargain for that commerce which was our natural right, 
and entered into a treaty with our oN ſubjects, without fo 
ſo much as reſenting it. Merciful God! to what a low ebb 
muſt this once great empire be now reduced, when any of 
her ſenators (pointing to the duke of Richmond) can 
raiſe up his head, and with a grave face openly hold forth 


ſuch timid, ſuch daſtardly counſels? This never was the 


language of Britain, and never ſhall be mine. What! 
can it be poſſible that we are the ſame people, who about 
ſixteen years ago were the envy and admiration of all the 
world? Is not this England? Is not this the ſenate of Great 
Britain? And can we forget that we are Engliſhmen ? 
Can we have forgotten that the nation has ftood the Daniſh 
irruptions—the. Scotch inroads—the Norman conqueſts— 
the Spaniſh armada—and the various efforts of the Bour- 
bon compacts? Of what then are we atraid ? Why are 
we blinded by deſpair? Why ſhouid we fit down in igno- 
minious tameneſs; and, with a deſponding face, ſay to 
France, Take from us what you will; take all we 
have; but do, pray, let us live and die in peace. 
Shame upon ſuch diſgraceful, ſuch pitiful counſels! My 
God! how are we altered! What can have occaſioned fa 
ſudden an alteration ? Is the king ſtill the ſame? I hepe 
he is; but I fear there is ſomething in the dark, ſome- 
thing rotten. ear him; ſomething lurking between him 
and his people, which has thus diſmembered his empire, 
and tarniſnhed his glory. But I traſt that we ſtill have re- 
ſources, ſtill have courage to puniſh the perfidy df France. 
Why then ſhould we now give up all? and that too with- 
out a blow; without an attempt to reſent the inſults 
offered to us? If France and Spain are for war, why not 
try an iſſue with them? For, I again ſay, if we ſhould + 
fall in the attempt, let us fall decently ; and if we cannot 
live with honour, let us die like men, Heaven forbid 
that we ſhould be permitted to live one day for the pur- 
ſe of making ſcourges for our own backs 
6 At preſent I cannot point out the means for carrying 
on the war; but I wiſh to recall to your lordſhips'ꝰ remem- 
trance, the extent and revenue of the crown when king 
Gecrge 
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George III. came to take poſſeſſion of it. Your lord: 
ſhips will then be ſatisfied, that the internal reſources of 
the kingdom are great. But I do deny (pointing to the 
duke of Cumberland) that your lordſhips, ſuppoſing you 


were ſo puſillanimous, have any right to vote away the 


inheritance of thirteen American provinces from the 


royal family. I revere the deſcendants of the body of 


the princeſs Sophia, and before I agree to the preſent mo- 
tion, I will have the prince of Wales, the biſhop of Oſna- 
burg, and the other riſing hopes of the royal blood, brought 
down to this houſe, to give their conſent to giving up 
what they have a legal and natural right to expect to 
_ poſſeſs. Feeble and ſhattered as I am, yet ſo long as I 
have ſtrength to raiſe myſelf Bn-my crutches, ſo long 
as I can lift my hand, or utter a ſyllable, I will vote 
againſt the giving up the dependance of America on 
the ſovereignty of Great Britain. Even if I ſhould 


{tand fingle, I will, to the laſt moment of my exiſtence, 


vote againſt a meaſure ſo diſhonourable to my country. 
From my bad ſtate of health, I am ſenſible that my abili- 
ties are not now ſuch as to enſure ſucceſs even to the 
belt- concerted meaſures; but I ſhall always be ready, 
when called upon, to give an honeſt advice to my beloved 
 lovereign. . ; 

I wage war with no ſet of men, nor do I wiſh to get 
into any of their employments. I think the king has a 
right to chuſe his own ſervants, but, if they ſhall be. 
tray the truſt repoſed in them, I ſhall always be for an in- 
quiry into their conduct; and, if they are found guilty, 
1 hope there is ſtill ſpirit enough in the nation to bring 
miniſters to condign puniſhment. I truſt in God, however, 
that his majeſty will be directed to make a proper choice of 
his ſervants. There never was a king who ſtood more in 
need of honeſt and able miniſters. But I feel my conſti- 
tution fails me.—I am always much indebted to your 
lordſhips for your indulgence. If my health would per- 
mit, if my trail carcaſe could be ſupported, I could ſpeak 
for ever on this ſubject, when the dignity of my king and 
the honour of my country are at ſtake. The good of the na- 
tion is my ſole ambition ; and although I do earneſtly pray 
for an honourable peace, yet I hope never to live. ſo long 
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as to ſce ſuch diſgrace brought on the kingdom as muſt 
ariſe from a peace produced by puſillanimous counſels, 
which any peace with America as independent ſtates muſt 
be. I feel my mind agitated at the thoughts of it. My 
ſou] revolts. It ſpurns at the idea of American independ- 
ency; and therefore I wil], on every occaſion, give it a 
negative.” —Here his lordſhip's ſpeech was cut ſhort by 
extreme weaknels, „ bs 
The duke of Richmond, in reply, declared himſelf to 
be © totally ignorant of the means by which we were to 
reſiſt with ſucceſs the combination of America with the 
houſe of Bourbon. He urged the noble lord to point out 
any poſſible mode, if he were able to do it, of making the 
Americans renounce that independence of which they 
were in poſſeſſion. His grace added, that if HE could not; 
no man could, and that it was not in his power to change 
his opinion on the noble lord's authority, unſupported by 
any reaſons, but a recital of the calamities ariſing from a 
ſtate of things not in the power of this country now to 
alter.“ | 
Lord Chatham, who had appeared greatly moved du. 
ring the reply, made an eager effort to riſe at the conclu- 
ſion of it, as if labouring with ſome great idea, and im- 
patient to give full ſcope to his feelings; but, before he 
could utter a word, preſſing his hand on his boſom, he 
fell down ſuddenly in a convullive fit. The duke of Cum- 
berland, lord Temple, and other lords near him, caught 
him in their arms. The houſe was immediately cleared; 
and his lordſhip being carried into an adjoining apart- 
ment, the debate was adjourned. Medical aſſiſtance being 
obtained, his lordſhip in ſome degree recovered, and was 
conveyed to his favourite vijla of Hayes in Kent, where, 
after lingering ſome few weeks, he expired, May 11th, 
1778, in the 7oth year of his age. obey 
The deceale of this illuſtrious perſon demands a pauſe 
in our narration, and calls for a few general remarks on his 
character and abilities. Nothing leſs than the fanaticiſm 
of party could ever held up the late earl of Chatham as a 
patriot of the pureſt and moſt unyielding integrity. Ambi- 
tion was his ruling paſſion, and in feeking to gratify it, we 
vol. III. F „ 
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muſt own, that he ſometimes at leaſt employed the means 
which other courtiers have done, and even ſacrificed his 
private judgment to his advancement. No man, while 
out of office, ever oppoſed continental and German con- 
nexions with more force of argument, with more depth 
of political ſagacity, than he did; no man, when called to 
a ſituation under a ſovereign, with whom thoſe connexions 
were a darling object, ever more ingeniouſly defended 
them. | 

That he was not ſuperior even to private cabal and 
political intrigue, is manifeſt from the moſt ample evi- 
dence ; and particularly from the very curious Diary of 
the late lord Melcombe. | 

Without however claiming for this conſummate ſtateſ- 
man the envied and almoſt unattainable charaRer of un- 
ſullied integrity and unblemiſhed purity of heart, his 
conduct in adminiſtration ſerved moſt effectually to prove 
that great talents will, in that high ſituation, generally 
prove even a ſubſtitute for virtue; and that a w:/e mini- 
ſter will feel that he never can have a ſeparate intereft from 
the people, whoſe councils he directs. Vet, as a miniſter, 
we —— perhaps allow that lord Chatham had one failing. 
Formed by nature for the moſt active and tempeſtuous 
ſcenes, he was too fond of war; but let it be remembered 
that he was the only miniſter of this country that ever had 
the art of directing even the calamities of war to the ad- 
vantage of the nation. = | 

As an orator he, perhaps, yet ſtands unrivalled in this 
country *. In fire and energy he equalled Demoſthenes ; 
in a vivid fancy, and a promptneſs of idea, he greatly 
exceeded him. 'The beſt ſpeakers of the time ſhrunk be- 
fore the amazing force of his eloquence. Lord Mansfield 
trembled at it; and even the vigour of lord Holland was 
found inadequate to the conteſt, 


* Mr, Fox is the ſpeaker of the preſent times, who in 
vigour of ſentiment and force of expreſſion approaches neareſt 
lord Chatham. Mr. Fox, however, is an orator of a different 
claſs ; he has greater cloſeneſs of argument, but leſs imagina- 
tion.— Mr. Sheridan equals lord Chatham in a lively-imagina- 
tiou, but perhaps wants his dignity, '— © 

| In 
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In private life the talents of lord Chatham were alloyed 


by a mixture of pride and reſerve; but it was pride united 


with dignity. He was not ſelfiſh, but rather too inatten- 
tive to his private affairs. He was the man of the pub- 
lic; and though he had. certainly equal means with other 
miniſters of amaſſing wealth, he chole rather to leave his 
family dependant on the bounty of that country which 
he had eſſentially ſerved, than to enrich them by its 
plunder. wrt. | 

His political ſyſtem was that of a ſtaunch whig ; and 


though he ſometimes conceded to the wiſhes of the court, 


as he evidently did with reſpect to the German connexions, 
which he deſcribed emphatically as “ a milſtone tied 
about his neck, yet his enemies cannot charge him with 
ever having made a ſacrifice of any great conſtitutional 
principle. ; | 
On the ſame evening which terminated the exiſtence of 
this great- ſtateſman, the meiancholy event was announced 
to the houſe of commons by cojonel Barre, who, after a ſhort 
eulogium on his character, moved for an addreſs to the 
king, requeſting that he would give directions that “ the 
remains of William Pitt, earl of Chatham, be interred at 
the public expenſe. The motion was ſeconded by Mr. 
Townſhend, and ſeemed to receive a very general appro- 
bation, | 

Notwithſtanding the vaſt effuſions of ſorrow and grati- 
tude which were poured forth, it was, however, well 
known, that, for ſome time paſt, lord Chatham had been 
ſo ungracious at court, that it was not even thought pro- 
per r to mention his name there. A gentleman 
(Mr. Rigby) at that time high in office, endeavoured, 
therefore, to evacle the motion by a propoſal, which, with- 
out conveying the ungracious and unpopular idea of di- 
rectly oppoſing the honour intended to the deceaſed, would, 
if adopted, tend greatly to leſſen its effect. His propoſal 
was, to eret a monument to his Jordſhip's memory, 
which, he could not help thinking, would be a more eli- 
gible as well as a more laſting teſt mony, of the public 
gratitude, than merely to defray his tuneral expenſes, 
This propoſal, however, produced an effect directſy con- 
trary to what was intended. The oppoſit ion recewed it 
: F 2 | with 
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with joy ; but, inſtead of the ſubſtitution propoſed, they 
joined it to the original motion, in the following words: 
& And that a monument be erected in the collegiate church 
of St. Peter, Weſtminſter, to the memory of that great 
and excellent ſtateſman, with an inſcription expreſſive of 
the ſentiments of the people on ſo great and irreparable a 


Igſs ; and to aſſure his majeſty that this houſe will make 


good the expenſe.” | | 
Lord John Cavendiſh aroſe, and ſaid, he hoped that 
virtue ſhould not, in this inſtance, be merely its own re- 
ward; but that the gratitude of the public to lord Chat- 
ham's family, whom he had left deſtitute of all ſuitable 
proviſion, ſhould be the means of exciting an emulation in 
thoſe yet unborn to copy ſuch an example. 
The maniſter concurred in theſe meaſures in a manner 
that did him honour ; and the whole houſe ſeemed to par- 
ticipate of a general pleaſure in the approbation of them. 
In conſequence of a motion, made by Mr. 'Townſhend, a 
bill was brought in and paſſed, by which an annuity of 
4000l. a-year payable out of the civil-lit revenue, was 
for ever ſettled on thoſe heirs of the iate earl, on whom 
the earldom of Chatham may deſcend ; and this was fol- 
Jowed by a grant of 20,0001. from the commons, for the 
_ diſcharge of the late car]'s debts. | 
Though all this paſſed in the houſe of commons with- 
out any altercation, or without a ſingle diſſentient voice 
upon any one propoiition, it was otherwiſe in the houſe of 
lords. A motion made by the earl of Shelburne, that 
the houſe ſhould attend his funeral, was directly oppoſed, 
and the motion Joſt by the majority of one. The bill for 
ſettling an annuity on his deſcendants was likewiſe vigor- 
ouſly oppoſed by a few lords; however, it was carried, 
by a majority of 42 to 11 *, | 0 
| | While 


A proteſt was entered by the duke of Chandos, the lord 
chancellor, the archbiſhop of York, and lord Paget.—< Be- 
cauſe,” ſaid they, „we cannot agree to ſuch an unwarrant- 
able laviſhing away of the public money, at a time when the 
nation groans under a heavy load of debts, and is engaged in 
a dangerous and expenſive war. 3 
i « Bccauſe 
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While theſe affairs were tranſacting, Mr. Fox, in the 
grand committee of inquiry, cauſed the papers relative to 
the expedition from Canada to be read, and from theſe de- 
duced the following reſolutions ; that the plan was im- 
politic, unwiſe, and incapable of producing any good effect; 
that the proviſion made for it was inadequate to the ob- 
jet; and that general Burgoyne had acted ag reeably to 
the tenour of his inſtructions. Upon theſe he founded 
a vote of cenſure on the conduct of lord George Germaine, 
the American ſecretary, and oſtenſible adviſer of the ex- 
pedition. The amount of the defence made by the friends 
cf miniſtry is this, that there had been a great fault ſome- 
where, an army loſt, a foreign war conſequent, perhaps 
America itſelf loſt, but that it was improper and-impoſh- 
ble to conduct an inquiry into the ſubje& till the arrival 
of the parties immediately intereſted; that the American 
ſecretary was not to blame, the expedition being wiſe and 
practicable, and that a diſcretionary latitude was granted 
to general Burgoyne by which he might accommodate his 
operations to the circumſtances of time and place. The 
firſt 1eſolution, defeated by theſe and other Grmitar argu- 
ments, was Joſt by a minority of 44 to 164 and not con- 
tent with this victory, it was moved by a friend to mini- 
ſtry, * that it does not appear to this committee that the 
failure of the expedition to Canada aroſe from any neg- 
Jet of the ſecretary of ſtate for the colonies.” Thus 
the conduct of that miniſter was to be applauded, although 
but a few minutes before they had declined any inquiry 
into the buſneſs on a pretence of wanting evidence. The 
relolution, however, appeared too abſurd to be reported. 

About the ſame time colonel] Barre having moved for a 
«© committee to inſpect the public accounts with reſpect 
to expenditure, and to report their opinion thereon to 
the houſe, after great oppoſition from miniſtry, twenty- 
one gentlemen were cholen by ballot as a ſele& committee 
on this buſineſs, This was not ſatisfaftory, as it pro- 


« Becauſe we fear that this act may in time be made uſe 

of as a precedent for factious purpoſes, and for the enriching 

of private families at the public expenſe,” wry 
FOE, F 3 miſed 
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miſed the uſual contempt of parliament'z oppoſition 
deemed themſelves farther infulted, a "Ke days after, 
when lord North moved for ſome allowance to be made 
to the ſubſcribers on the preſent loan, in order to make up 
the loſs ſuſtained by the — ſtate of the funds. This 
propoſal was ſo highly reſented, that his lordſhip thought 
proper to withdraw it. The taxes and loan of this year 
afforded a continual ſupply of matter of cenſure; but mi- 
niſtry effected on all occaſions, by numbers, what they 
could not by arguments. 

The diſtreſſes in which the kingdom of Ireland was 
involved in conſequence of the war, and the general and 
I ud complaints of the majority of its inhabitants, made it 
abſolutely neceſſary to attempt ſomething farther for its 
relief; and in a committee of the whole houſe, it was 
reſolved, 

I. That the Iriſh might be permitted to export directly 
to the Britiſh plantations or ſettlements, all goods, wares, 
and merchandiſe, being the produce of that kingdom, or 
of Great Britain, wool and woollen manufactures only ex- 
cepted z as alſo foreign certificate goods legally imported. 

II. That a direct importation be allowed of all goods, 
wares, and merchandiſe, being the produce of the Britiſh 
plantations, tobacco only excepted. 

III. That the direct exportation of claſs, manufac- 
= in Ireland, be permitted to all places except Great 

11tain, 

IV. That the importation of cotton yarn, the manu- 
facture of Ireland, be allowed, duty free, into Great 
Britain; as allo, 

V. That importation of ſail- cloth and cordage. 

Theſe reſolutions excited a very great and general alarm 
amonglt the commercial part of the Britiſh nation, who 
ſeemed to conſider the adiniſſion of Ireland to any. parti- 
cipation in trade, as equally deſtructive to their property, 
and ſubverſive of their rights. 

After the receſs, very many inſtructions and petitions 
were preſented to the houſe in oppoſition to them: And 
it deſerves mention, as a ſtriking inſtance of commercial 
* and prejudice, b ſeveral of che petitions, the 

| import- 
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importation of Iriſh ſail- cloth, and of wrought iron, are 
particularly ſpecified as rui nous to the ſame manufactures 
in England; though it was by this time diſcovered, that, 
by a poſitive law of long ſtanding, Ireland was in actual 
poſſeſſion of thoſe very privileges, although the Iriſh were 


bo far from being able to proſecute theſe manufaRures ta 


any purpoſe of competition with the Britiſh, that great 
= quantities of both were annually exported to that country 
from England. An almoſt. equally great and equally 
groundleſs alarm had been taken at the bill paſſed a few 
years ſince, for the free importation of woollen yarn into 
England ; which was by experience found and acknow+ 
ledged to be not merely innocuous, but beneficial; yet 
XZ ſuch influence had the apprehenſions of the public upon 
= the diſpoſition of the houle, that the bills founded on the 
Z reſolutions actually paſſed, were ultimately diſmiſſed, and 
ſome tr.vial points only conceded, not meriting a diſtinct 
ſpecification, | ar” tio ane 
Late in the ſeſſion, ſir George Saville moved for leave 
to bring in a bill for the repeal of certain penalties im- 
poſed by an act paſſed in the roth of king William, enti- 
tled, an act for preventing the farther growth of popery;ꝰ 
which penalties the mover ſtated to be, the puniſhment of 
2 pr eſts, or jeſuits, as guilty. of felony, who ſhould 
be found to officiate in the ſervices of their church; the 
= forfeiture of eſtate to the next proteſtant heir, in caſe of the 
education of the Romiſh poſſeſſor abroad; the power 
given to the ſon, or other neareſt relation, being a pro- 
teſtant, to take poſſeſſion of the father's eſtate during the 
lifetime of the proprietor ; and the depriving papiſts of the 
power of acquiring any legal property by purchaſe. In 
propoſing the repeal of thele penalties, {ir George Saville 
laid, „that he meant to vindicate the honour and aſſert the 
principles of the proteſtant religion, to which all perſe» 
cuiion was foreign and adverſe. The penalties, in,queſy 
tion were diſgraceful, not only to religion, but to humay 
nity. They were calculated to Jooſen all the bands of 
ſociety, to.difſolye all ſocial, moral, and religious obligay 
tions and duties; to poiſon the ſources of dom ſtic felicity, 
and to annihilate every principle of honour.. The motion | 
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i vas received with approbation, and the hill founded upon 
| it paſſed without a ſingle negative. —_ 
| While the Iriſh affairs were in agitation, fir Philip 
| Jennings Clerk brought in a bill for reſtraining any per- 
ſon, being a member of the houſe of commons, from being 
concerned in any contract. This was a popular bill, and 
at firſt ſeemed to carry ſucceſs with it; but on the ſecond 
reading, a motion being made for commitment, it was loſt 
by two only, 115 to 113, who ſupported the committing * 
the bill upon a divifion. The majority moved for its 
being laid by for two months, which was carried. A 
meſſage for a vote of cre/lit excited many ſevere ſtrictures 
cn the conduct of miniſters; and although it not only * 
paſſed in the committee, but the report was received and 
agreed to in the houſe without a diviſion, oppoſition could 
not help regretting the miſerable ſituation into which the 
| eonduct of miniſters had reduced the country. Intelli 
gence had been received that D'Eſtaing, with twelve 7 
| ſhips of the line, had failed from Toulon about the mid- * 
i dle of April, and we had no force in America ſufficient 
| to oppoſe him. In anſwer, miniſters endeavoured to con- 
| vince the houſe, that, if D'Eſtaing was really deſtined *? 
for America, lord Howe would be able to uſe ſuch means 
| of defence as would prevent any immediate conſequence ®} 
| of moment; if not, admiral Byron with the fleet under his 
command, at Portſmouth, could certainly arrive in tine 
to regain any loſſes that might enſue. It was difficult, 
| however, to perſuade the public, that this tardinels * 
| in ſending. out a proper force | accorded with that 
fAouriſhing ſtate of the navy of which the miniſtry had 
a boaſted. | 2 7 
The negligence of miniſtry indeed in not providing 
a azainſt the naval force ſent from Toulon was not to be 
| overlooked; From ſome papers laid before the. houſe 
| concerning this buſineſs, it was proved, and on proof, 


| moved by fir William Meredith, that minifters had re- 
E ceived various intelligence, from January to April, of the 
| equipment and ſailing of the Toulon fleet on the r3th 
| of April; that no orders had been ſent until the 29th of 
| Ap; fer any fleet of obſervation,” to attend- the motios 
| of 
| 


of minilters. » | 
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of that from Toulon; and that no fleet did actually ſail, 
until the 2oth of the preſent May, when eleven ſail of the 
line left St. Helen's. Theſe poſitions were ably ſupported, 


I and the inſulting conduct of miniſtry treated with much 
2 aſperity, and not unprovoked, for they had even gone ſo 


far as to ſay, that parliament had no buſineſs to interfere 
with the meaſures of government. By the previous 


I queſtion both motions were loſt ; had they been ſucceſſ.. 


ful, the mover intended a vote of cenſure on the conduct 


= 


The diſputes relative to. the northern expedition were 


2 revived on the arrival of general-Burgoyne, who was res 
2 fuſed admittance into the royal preſence ; the ſun of court 
2 favour no longer ſhone upon him, and while he remained 
depreſſed by miniſterial neglect, a court of inquiry was 
appointed, but the general officers reported, that as he 
vas priſoner on parole to the congreſs, they could take no 
2 cognizance of his conduct. He then demanded a court+ 
martial; this being refuſed, he determined to ſubmit his 
actions to parliamentary inquiry, The inquiry was 
brought on by Mr. Vyner, and ſeconded by Mr, Fox. 
From the manly and ſpirited behaviour of general Bur- 
govyne on this day, he had no reaſon to expect favour 
from the part of adminiſtration, nor much cauſe to think 
that they would very deeply intereſt themſelves in an in- 
3 2 that bore a more favourable aſpect to him than to 
them. | 


— 
th 


This ſeſſion had now been extended beyond the uſual 


time; it was, however, in both houſes moved, that an 
2 addreſs ſhould be preſented again the prorogation of 
7 parliament, until the preſent alarming criſis might be 
7 terminated, This was rejected by the uſual majorities, 
and on June the 3d, his majeſty cloſed this tedious ſeſ- 
# fron. In the ſpeech from the throne, © particular thanks 
were returned for the zeal ſhown in ſupporting the honour 
of the crown, and for their attention to the real intereſts 
of the ſubjefts, in the wile, juſt, and humane laws which 

had been the reſult of their deliberations. His majeſty's 
deſire to preſerve the tranquillity of Europe had 
been uniform and ſincere; he reflected with great ſatiſ⸗ 


faction, 


quences of war. The vigour and firmnefs of parliament 
had enabled his majeſty to provide for ſuch events and 
emergencies as might happen; and he truſted, that the 
experienced valour and diſcipline of the fleets and armies, 
with the loyal and united ardour of the nation, armed and 
animated in defence of every thing that is dear. to 
them, would be able, under the protection of Divine Pro- 
vidence, to defeat all the enterpriſes which the enemies of 
the crown might preſume to undertake, and convince 
them how dangerous it was to provoke the ſpirit and 
ſtrength of Great Britain. The commons were thanked 
for the cheerfulneſs with which they had granted the large 
and ample ſupplies for the ſervice of the year, as well as 
for their care in raiſing them in a manner the moſt effectual, 


and the leaſt burdenſome; and the warmeſt acknowledg 


ments were due, for the prov: ſion made for the more ho- 
nourable ſupport of the royal family.“ | 
The laſt particular mentioned refers to a bill paſſed in 
the courſe of the ſeſſion for ſettling an annuity of 60,0001. 
on the ſix younger princes, of 30,000]. on the five prin- 
ceſſes, and of 12,000]. on the prince and princeſs, ſon 
and daughter to his roval highneſs the duke of Glouceſ- 
ter; the annuities to take effect, in the firſt inſtance, on 
the death of his majeſty, and in the ſecond, ' on the death 
of the duke of Glouceſter. | 
The conciliatory bills of the miniſter, even before they 
had received the ſanction of parliament, were copied, and 
ſent acroſs the Atlantic, to lord and general Howe. On 
their arrival in America, they were ſent by a flag to the 
congreſs at York- Town. When they were received, con- 
preſs was uninformed of the treaty which their commiſ.. 
ſioners had lately (on the 21ſt of Aprit) concluded at 
Paris. For upwards of a year, they had not received 
one line of information from them on any ſubject whatever, 
One packet had in that time been received, but all the 
letters were taken out be:ore it was put on —_— 
2 veſſe 


8 
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veſſel which brought it from France, and blank paper 
put in their ſtead, A committee of congreſs was ap- 
pointed toexamine theſe bills, and report on them. Their 
report was brought in the day following, and was una- 
nimouſly adopted. By this they rejected the propoſals 


L of Great Britain. The vigorous and firm language in 
'# which congreſs expreſſed their rejection of theſe offers, 


conſidered in connexion with the circumſtance of their 
being wholly ignorant of the late treaty with France, 
exhibits the glowing ſerenity of furtitude, While the 


4 royal commiſſioners were induftriouſly circulating theſe 
bills in a partial and fecret manner, as if they ſuſpected 


an intention of concealing them from the common people, 


1 congreſs, truſting to the good ſenſe of their conſtituents, 
Z ordered them to be forthwith printed for the public inform- 


ation. Having directed the affairs of their count 


I with an honeſt reference to its welfare, they had nothing 


to fear from the people knowing and judging for them. 
ſelves. They ſubmitted the whole to the public ; their 
act, after ſome general remarks on the bill, concluded 


as follows: | | 


« From all which it appears evident to your commit- 
tee, that the ſaid bills are intended to operate upon the 
hopes and fears of the good people of thele ſtates, ſo as to 
create diviſions among them, and a defection from the 


common cauſe, now, by the blefling of Divine Providence, 


drawing near to a favourable iſſue: That they are the 


2 ſequel of that inſidious plan, which, from the days of the 
ſtamp-act down to the preſent time, hath 2 this 
country in contention and bloodſhed: And that, as in 
other caſes ſo in this, although circumſtances may force 


them at times to recede from their unjuſtifiable claims, 
there can be no doubt but they will, as heretofore, upon 
the firſt favourable occaſion, again diſplay that luſt of 


domination which hath rent in twain the mighty empire 


of Britain, | 
« Upon the whole matter, the committee beg leave to 


report it as their opinion, that as the Americans united 


in this arduous conteſt upon principles of common inte- 
reſt, 


2 
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reſt, for the defence of common rights and privileges, 
which union hath been cemented by common calamities, 


and by- mutual good offices and affed ion, ſo the great 


cauſe for which they contend, and in which all mankind 7 
are intereſted, muſt derive its ſucceſs from the continuance 7 


ef that union. Wherefore any man or body of men, 


ho ſhould preſume to make any feparate or partial con- 
vention or agreement with commiſſioners under the crown 
of Great Britain, or any of them, ought to be conſidered 
and treated as open and avowed enemies of theſe United 
States, | | 

„ And further, your committee beg leave to report it 
as their opinion, that theſe United States cannot with 
propriety hold any conference with any commiſſioners on 
the part of Great Britain, unleſs they ſhall, as a prelimi- 
Tary thereto, either withdraw their fleets and armies, or 


elſe, in poſitive and expreſs terms, acknowledge the in- 


» 


dependence of the {aid States. | 
And inaſmuch as it appears to be the deſign of the 


enemies of theſe States to lull them into a fatal ſecurity — 


to the end that they may act with a becoming weight and 
importance, it is the opinion of your committee, that the 
ſeveral States be called upon to uſe the moſt ſtrenuous. ex- 
ertions to have their reſpective quotas of continental troops 
in the field as ſoon as poſſible, and that all the militia of 
the ſaid States be held in readineſs to act as occaſion may 
require.“ | Va Fn, 

The conciliatory bills were ſpeedily followed by the 
royal commiſſioners, deputed to ſolicit their reception. 
Governor Johnſtone, lord Carliſle, and Mr. Eden, ap- 
pointed on this buſineſs, attempted to open a negotiation 
on the ſubje&t, They requeſted general Waſhington to 
furniſh a paſſport for their ſecretary, Dr. Ferguſon, with 
a letter from them to congreſs; but this was refuſed, and 
the refuſal was unanimouſly approved by congreſs. They 
then forwarded in the uſual channel of communication a 
letter addreſſed To his excellency Henry Laurens, the 
preſident, and other the members of Congreſs, in which 
they communicated a copy of their commiſſion and of the 


acts 
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as of parliament on which it was founded, and offered 
to concur in every ſatisfactory and juſt arrangement to- 


wards the following _—_— other 3 rpoſes: 
« To conſent to a ceſſation of hoſtilities, both by ſea 


« To reſtore free intercourſe, to revive mutual affec- 


tion, and renew the common benefits of naturalization, 
through the ſeveral parts of this empire. 


« To extend every freedom to trade that our reſpective 


intereſts can require. 


« To agree that no military forces ſhall be kept up in the 


different ſtates of North America, without the conſent of 
the general congreſs or particular aſſemblies. 


« To concur in meaſures calculated to diſcharge the 


1 debts of America, and to raiſe the credit and value of the 
paper circulation. 


6% To perpetuate our union by a reciprocal deputation 


4 of an agent or agents from the different States, who ſhall 


haye the privilege of a ſeat and voice in the parliament of 
Great Britain; or if ſent from Britain, in that caſe to 


have a ſeat and voice in the aſſemblies of the different 


States to which they may be deputed reſpectively, in order 
to attend the ſeveral intereſts of thoſe by whom they are 
deputed. | 

0 In ſhort, to eſtabliſh the power of the reſpective legiſ- 
latures in each particular ſtate, to ſettle its revenue, its, 


civil and military eſtabliſhment, and to exercile a perfect 


freedom of legiſlation and internal government, ſo that the 
Britiſh ſtates throughout North America, acting with us 


in peace and war under one common ſovereign, may have 


the irrevocable enjoyment of every privilege that is ſhort 
of a total ſeparation of intereſts, or conſiſtent with that 
union of force, on which the ſafety of our common religion 
and liberty depends.“ : 

A decided negative having been already given, pre- 


1 vious to the arrival of the Britiſh commiſſioners, to the 


oyertures contained in the conciliatory bills, and intelli- 
gence of the treaty with France having in the mean time 
arrived, there was no ground left for farther deliberation. 
vor. III. | G | Preſident 
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Preſident Laurens therefore, by order of congreſs, on the 
17th of June, returned the following anſwer: 

« have received the letter from your excellencies of 
the 9th inſtant, with the encloſures, and laid them before 
congreſs. Nothing but an earneſt deſire to ſpare the far- 
ther effuſion of human blood could have induced them to 
read a paper, containing expreſſions ſo diſreſpectful to his 
moſt chriſtian majeſty, the good and great ally of theſe 
States; or to conſider propoſitions ſo derogatory to the 
honour of an independent nation. | 

« The z&s of the Britiſh parliament, the commiſſion 
from your ſovereign,” and your letter, ſuppoſe the people 
of theſe States to be ſubjeòts of the crown of Great Bri- 
tain, and are founded on the idea of dependance, which 
is utterly inadmiſſible. LL 

] am further directed to inform your excellencies, 
that congreſs are inclined to peace, notwithitanding the 
unjuſt claims from which this war originated, and the 
ſavage manner in which it hath been conducted. They 
will therefore be ready to enter upon the conſideration of 
a treaty of peace and commerce, not inconſiſtent with 
treaties already ſubſiſting, when the king of Great Bri- 
tain, ſhall demonſtrate a ſincere diſpoſition for that purpoſe, * 
The only ſolid proof of this diſpoſition will be, an ex, 

licit acknowledgment of the independence of theſe States, 
or the withdrawing his fleets and armies.” 

Though congreſs could not, confiſtently with national 
honour, enter on a diſcuſſion of the terms propoſed by the 
' Britiſh commiſhoners, vet ſome individuals of their body 
ably proved the propriety of rejecting them. Among 
theſe governor Morris, and W. H. Drayton, with great 
force of argument and poignancy of wit, juſtified the de- 
ciſive meaſures adopted by their countrymen. ; 

Theſe offers of conciliation in a great meaſure origin- 
ated in an cpinion that the congreſs was ſupported by a 
faction, and that the great body of the people was hoſtile 
to independence, and wel diſpoird to reunite with Great 
Britain. The latter of theſe ſuppoſitions was true, till 
a certain period of the conteſt; but that period was clapſed. 

i dh | With 
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With their new ſituation, new opinions and attachments 
had taken place. The political revolution of the goveru- 


ind ment was leſs extraordinary than that of the ſtyle and 
ow manner of thinking in the United States. The independ- 
ent American citizens ſaw with other eyes, and heard 
e with other ears, than when they were in the condition of 


T7 Y Britiſh ſubjeAs. That narrowaeſs of ſentiment, which 
XZ prevailed in England towards France, no longer exiſted | 


e among the Americans. The Britiſh commiſſioners, un- 
5 appriſed of this real change in the public mind, expected 
- Wt keep a hold on the citizens of the United States, by 
E that illiberality which they inherited from their forefathers. 
h Preſuming that the love of peace, and the ancient national 
" 2X antipathy to France, would counterbalance all other ties, 

| they flattered themſclves that by perſeverance an imprei- 
'* © fionfavourable to Great Britain might yet be made on the 
mind of America. They therefore renewed their efforts 
© = to open a negotiation with congreſs, in a letter of the 1th 
of July. As they had been informed, in anſwer to their 
f preceding letter of the roth of June, that an explicit ac- 
ö X knowledgment of the independence of the United States, 
or a withdrawing of their — and armies, muſt precede 
an entrance on the conſideration of a treaty of peace, and 
" *X as neither branch of this alternative had been complied 
» PX with, it was reſolved by congreſs that no anſwer ſhould be 

given to their reiterated application. 

Ihn addition to his public excrtions as a commiſſioner, 
- *X governor Johnſtone endeavoured to obtain the objects on 
which he had been ſent by opening a private correſpond- 
; F ence with ſome of the membeis of congreſs, and other 
Americans of influence. He in particular addreſſed him- 


{elf by letter to Henry Laurens, Joſeph Reed, and Robert 
Morris. His letter to Henry Laurens was in theſe 
words: 
1 © DEAR SIR, | 
xx to transfer to my friend Dr. Ferguſon, the 
2 prrate civilities which my friends Mr. Manning and 
Mr. Oſwald 1equeſt in my brhalf. He is a man of the 
| G 2 utmoſt 
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I ſhould have ſhown that gentleman every degree of reſpecet 
and attention that times and circumſtances admit of. a 


Fx 
3 


vtmoſt probity, and of the higheſt eſteem in the republie 
of letters. B 
If you ſhould follow the example of Britain in the 
hour of her inſolence, and ſend us back without a hearing, 
I ſhall hope from private friendſhip, that I may be per. 
mitted to ſee the country, and the worthy characters ſhe 7 
has exhibited to the world, upon making the requeſt in 
any way you may point out.“ | 1 


4 4 4 


The following anſwer was immediately written. 


ce DEAR SIR, | York-Town, June 24th, 1778. 

© YESTERDAY I was honoured with your favour of 
the 10th, and thank you for the tranſmiſhon of thoſe from 
my dear and worthy friends, Mr. Oſwald and Mr. Man- 
ning. Had Dr. Ferguſon been the bearer of theſe papers, 


& It is, fir, for Great Britain to determine, whether 
her commiſſioners 'ſhall return unheard by the repreſenta- 
tives of the United States, or revive a friendſhip with the 
Citizens at large, and remain among us as long as they 
pleaſe. 5 7 

& You are undoubtedly acquainted with the only terms 
upon which congreſs can treat for accomplifhing this good 
end, terms from which, although writing in a private 
character, I may venture to aſſert with great aſſurance, 7 
they never will recede, even admitting the continuance of 
hoſtile attempts, and that from the rage of war, the good 
people of theſe States ſhall be driven to commence a treat 
weſtward of yonder mountains. And permit me to add, 
fir, as my humble opinion, the true intereſt of Great 
Britain, in the preſent advance of our conteſt, will be 
found in confirming our independence, | 

«« Congreſs in no hour have been haughty ; but to ſup 
poſe that their minds are leſs firm in the preſent than they 
were, when deftitute of all foreign aid, even without 
expectation of an alliance—when, upon a day of general 
public faſting and humiliation in their houſe of _ 
M TE, an 
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and in preſ:nce of God, they reſolved ““ to hold no 
conference or treaty with any commiſſioners on the part 


the of Great Britain, unleſs they ſhall, as a preliminary there - 
ng, to, either withdraw their fleets and armies, or in poſitive 
ber. and expreſs terms acknowledge the independence of theſe 


ſhe States, would be irrational. 
in At a proper time, fir, I ſhall think myſelf highly 
| | honoured by a perſonal attention, and by contributing to 
render every part of theſe States agreeable to you; but 
until the baſis of mutual confidence ſhall be eſtabliſhed, 
I believe, fir, neither former private friendſhip, nor any 
bother conſideration, can influence congreſs to conſent, 
of that even governor Johnſtone, a gentleman who has been 
om ſo deſervedly eſteemed in America, ſhall ſee the country. 
an- I have but one voice, and that ſhall be againſt it. But 
Is, let me entreat you, my dear fir, do not hence conclude 
ect that I am deficient in affection to my old friends, through 
2 whole kindneſs I have obtained the honour of the pre- 
her ſent correſpondence, or that I am not with very great 


ta- perſonal reſpect and eſteem, 
the F  : 
hey Your moſt obedient, | 
3 Philadepbia A me ENR T LAURENS." 


The Honourable Geo. Fohnflone, Eſq. | 


Ihn aletter to Joſeph Reed, of April the 11th, governor 
"2 Johnſtone ſaid, «© The man who can be inftrumental 
in bringing us all to act once more in harmony, and to 
unite together the various powers which this conteſt has 
drawn forth, will deſe:ve more from the king and peo- 
ple, from patriotiſm, humanity, and all the tender ties 
that are affected by the quarrel and reconciliation, than 
ever was yet beſtowed on human kind.“ On the 16th of 
June he wrote to Robert Morris,“ I believe the men who 
have conducted the affairs of America incapable of be- 
ing influenced by improper motives ; but in all ſuch tranſ- 
actions there is riſk; and I think, that whoever ventures 
mould be ſecured, at the ſame time that honour and 
emolument ſhould naturally follow the fortune of thoſe, 
| 9 3 why 
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who have ſteered the veſſel in the ſtorm, and brought her 
ſafely to port. I think Waſhington and the prefident 
have a right to every favour that grateful nations can 
beſtow, if they could once more unite our intereſt, and 
ſpare the miſeries and devaſtations of war. 

To Joſeph Reed, private information was communi- 
cated, that it had been intended by governor. Johnſtone, 
to offer him, in caſe of his exerting his abilities to 
promote a reunion of the two countries, if conſiſtent 
with his principles and judgment, ten thouſand pounds 
| Rerling, and any office in the colonies in his majeſty's 
gift, To which Mr, Reed replied, © I am not worth 
purchaſing, but ſuch as I am, the king of Great Britain 
is not rich enough to do it.“ Congreſs, on the gth of 
Fuly, ordered all letters, received by members of con- 
writs, from any of the Britiſh commiſſioners, or their 


&gents, or from any ſubject of the king of Great Bri- 
tain, of a public nature, to be laid before them. The 
above letters and information being communicated, con- 
greſs reſolved, That the ſame cannot but be conſidered 


as direct attempts to corrupt their integrity, and that it 
is incompatible with the honour of congreſs to hold any 
manner of correſpondence or intercourſe with the ſaid 
George Johnſtone, eſquire, eſpecially to negotiate with 
him upon affairs in which the cauſe of liberty is in- 
tereſted. Their determination, with the reaſons of it, 
were expreſſed in the form of a declaration, a copy of 
Which was ſigned by the preſident, and ſent by a flag 
to the commiſſtoners at New-York. This was anſwered 
by governor Johnſtone by an angry publication, in which 
He denied or explained away what had been alleged againft 
Him. Lord Carliſte, fir Henry Clinton, and Mr. Eden, 
denied their having any knowledge of the matter charged 
on governor Johnftone. 

' The commiſſioners failing in their attempts to negoti- 
ate with congrefs had . no reſource left, but to perſuade 
the inhabitants to adopt a line of conduct counter to 
that of their repreſentatives. To this purpoſe they pub- 
lied a manifeſto and proclamation, addreſſed to con- 
grels, the aftemblies, and all others the free inhabitants 


of 
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of the colonies, in which they obſerved, The policy, 


as well as the benevolence of Great Britain, have thus 
far checked the extremes of war, when they tended to 
2X diſtreſs a people till conſidered as our fellow- ſubjects, and 
to deſolate a country ſhortly to become a ſource of mu- 
tual advantage: But when that country profeſſes the un- 
natural deſign not only of eſtranging herſelf from us, 
but of mortgaging herſelf and her reſources to our ene- 
mies, the whole conteſt is changed, and the queſtion is, 
how far Great Britain may, by every means in her 
power, deſtroy or render uſeleſs a connexion contrived 
for her ruin, and for the aggrandizement of France. 
Z Under ſuch circumſtances the laws of ſelf-preſervation 
mult direct the conduct of Great Britain; and if the 
Britiſh colonies are to become an acceſſion to France, wi 
direct her to render the acceſſion of as little avail as poſ- 
ſible to her enemy. | | 

| Congreſs, upon being informed of the deſign of the 
commiſſioners to circulate theſe papers, declared, that the 
agents employed to diſtribute the manifeſtoes and pro- 
clamation of the commiſſtoners, were not entitled to pro- 
tection from a flag. They alſo recommended to the ſe · 
veral flates to ſecure and keep them in cloſe cuſtody; but 
that they might not appear to hood wink their conſtituents, 
they ordered the manifeſtoes and proclamation to be 
printed in the newſpapers. The propoſals of the com- 
miſſioners were not more favourably received by the peo- 
ple than they had been by congreſs. In ſome places the 
flags containing them were not received, but ordered in- 
ſtantly to depart; in others they were received, and for- 
warded to congreſs, as the only proper tribunal to take 

cCognizance of them. In no one place, not immediately 

d commanded by the Britiſh army, was there any attempt 
7 to accept, or even to deliberate on the propriety of 
- = cloling with the offers of Britain. 
e = To deter the Britiſh from executing . their threats of 
\ Y 


4 laying waſte the-country, congreſs, 'on the 3oth of Oc- 
tober, publiſhed to the world a reſolution and manifeſto 
in which they concluded with theſe words: | 
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& We, therefore, the congreſs of the United States 
of America, do ſolemnly declare and proclaim, that if 
our enemies preſume to execute their threats, or perſiſt in 
their preſent career of barbarity, we will take ſuch exem- 
plary vengeance as ſhall deter others from a like conduct, 
We appeal to that God who ſearcheti the hearts of 
men, for the rectitude of our intentions; and in his 


hcly. preſence we declare, that as we are not moved by 


any light and haſty ſuggeſtion of anger and revenge, ſo 1 


through every poſſible change of fortune we will adhere 
to this our determination.“ | 
This was the laſt effort of Great Britain, in the way 
of negotiation, to regain her colonies. It originated in 
folly, and ignorance: of the real ſtate of affairs in Ame- 
rica. She had begun with awrong meaſures, and had now 
got into wrozg time. Her conceſſions, on this occaſion, 
were an implied juſtification of the reſiſtance of the colo- 
niſts. By offering to concede all that they at firſt aſked 
for, ſhe virtually acknowledged herſelf to have been the 
aggreſſor in an unjuſt war. Nothing could be more fa- 
vourable to the cementing of the friendſhip of the new 
allies than this unſucceſs:ul negotiation. The States had 
an opportunity of evincing the ſincerity of their engage- 
ments, and France abundant reaſon to believe that, by 
1 their being conquered, her favourite ſcheme of 
eſſen ing the power of Great Britain would be ſecured 
beyond the reach of accident. Z 
After the termination of the campaign of 1777, the 
Britiſh army retired to winter-quarters in Philadelphia, 


and the American army to Valley Forge. The former 


enjoyed all the conveniencies which an opulent city af- 
forded, while the latter, not half clothed, and more than 


once on the point of ſtarving, were enduring the ſeverity 


of a cold winter in a hutted camp. It was well for them 
that the Britiſh made no attempt to diſturb them, while 
in this deſtitute condition. | 
The winter and ſpring paſſed away without any more 
remarkable events in either army, than a few ſucceſsful 
excurſions of parties from Philadelphia to the neighbour- 
ing country, for the purpoſe of bringing in * or 


ſtroy- 
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deſtroying property. In one of theſe, a party of the.Bri- 
tiſh proceeded to Bordenton, and there burned four ſtore- 
houſes full of uſeful commodities. Before they returned 
to Philadelphia, they burned two frigates, nine ſhips, ſix 
privateer ſloops, twenty-three brigs, with a number of 
"2X loops and ſchooners. 


Soon after, an excurſion from Newport was made by 
500 Britiſh and Heſſians, under the command of lieu- 
tenant-colonel Campbell, Theſe having landed in the 


J night, marched next morning (May 25) in two bodies, 
the one for Warren, the other for the head of Kickemuet 


river. They deſtroyed about 70 flat-bottomed boats, 
and burned a quantity of pitch, tar, and plank. They 


alſo ſet fire to the meeting-houſe at Warren, and ſeven 
dvelling- houſes. At Briſtol they burned the church 
and twenty-two houſes. 
dered, and women were ſtripped of their ſhoe-buckles, 


Several other houſes were plun- 


gold rings, and handkerchiefs. 
The French ſquadron, commanded by count D' Eſtaing, 
which had ſailed from Toulon for America, arrived, on 


3 the gth of July, after a paſſage of 87 days, at the en- 


trance of the Delaware. From an apprehenſion of ſome- 


3 thing of this kind, and from the proſpect of greater ſe- 


curity, it was reſolved in Great Britain forthwith to 


* evacuate Philadelphia, and to concentrate the royal 


force in the city and harbour of New York. The com- 
miſſioners brought out the orders for this movement, 
but knew nothing of the matter: It had an unfriendly 
influence on their propoſed negotiations, but it was in- 
diſpenſably neceſſary; for if the French fleet had blocked 
up the Delaware, and the Americans beſieged Philadel- 
phia, the eſcape of the Britiſh from either would have 
been ſcarcely poſſible. 785 

On the 18th of June the royal army paſſed over the Dela - 
ware into New--Jerſcy. General Waſhington, having pe- 
netrated into their deſign of evacuating Philadelphia, had 
previouſly detached general Maxwell's brigade to co - 
operate with the Jerſey militia in obſtructing their pro- 
zreſs, till time ſhould be given for his army to overtake 
them. The Britiſh were encumbered with an enormous 
1 | baggage, 
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baggage, which, together with the impediments thrown 
in their way, greatly retarded their march. The Ame- 
rican army having, in purſuit of the Britiſh, croſſed the 
Delaware, 600 men were immediately detached under 
colonel Morgan to reinforce general Maxwell. Waſh- 
ington halted his troops, when they had marched to the 
vicinity of Princeton * The general officers in the 
American army, being aſked by the commander in chief, 
« Will it be adviſable to hazard a general action?“ an- 
ſwered in the negative, but recommended a detachment 
of 1500 men to be immediately ſent to act as occaſion 
might ſerve on the enemy's left flank and rear. This 
was immediately forwarded under general Scott. When 
fir Henry Clinton had advanced to Ailen-Town, he de- 
| termined, inſtead of keeping the direct courſe towards 
Staten Iſland, to draw towards the fea. coaſt, and to puſh 
on towards Sandy Hook. General Waſhington, on re- 
ceiving intelligence that fir Henry was proceeding in that 
direction towards Monmouth court-houſe, delpatched 
1000 men under general Wayne, and ſent the marquis de 
la Fayette to take the command of the whole advanced 
corps, with orders to ſeize the firſt fair opportunity of 


attacking the enemy's rear. General Lee, who having 
been lately exchanged, had joined the army, was offered 


this command, but declined it, as he was in principie 
-againit hazarding an attack. The whole army followed 
at a proper diſtance, for ſupporting the advanced corps, 
and reached Cranberry the next morning. Sir Henry 
Clinton, ſenſible of the approach of the Americans, 
placed his grenadiers, light-infantry, and chaſfeurs in 
his rear, and his baggage in his front. General Waſh- 
ington increaſed his advanced corps with two brigades, 
and ſent general Lee, who now wiſhed fer the command, 
to take charge of the whole, and followed with the main 
army to give it ſupport. On the next morning orders 
were ſent to Lee to move on and attack, unleſs there 
ſhould be powerful reaſons to the contrary. When 


- Waſhington had marched about five miles to ſupport the 


* June 24. Pb 
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Alvanced corps, he found the whole of it retreating by 


Lee's orders, and without having made any oppoſition 
of conſequence, Waſhington rode up to Lee, and pro- 
poſed certain queſtions to him, which implied cenſure. 
Lee anſwered with warmth and unſuitable language. 
'The commander in chief ordered colonel Stewart's and 


| lieutenant-colonel Ramſay's battalions to form on a piece 


of ground which he judged ſuitable for giving a check 
to the advancing enemy. Lee was then aſked if he would. 
command on that ground, to which he conſented, and 
was ordered to take proper meaſures for checking the 
enemy, to which he replied, „ Your orders ſhall be 
obeyed, and I will not be the firſt to leave the field.“ 
Waſhington then rode to the main army, which was 
formed with the utmoſt expedition. A warm cannonade 
immediately commenced between the Britiſh and Ame- 


rican artillery, and a heavy firing between the advanced 


troops of the Britiſh army, and the two battalions which, 


9 general Waſhington had halted. Theſe ſtood their 


ground, till they were intermixed with a part of the 
Britiſh army. Licutenant-colonel Ramſay, the com 
mander of one of them, was wounded and taken pri- 
ſoner. General Lee continued till the laſt on the field 
of battle, and brought off the rear of the retreating 
troops. | | | 

The check the Britiſh received, gave time to make a 


diſpoſition of the left wing and ſecond line of the Ame- 


rican army in the wood, and on the eminence to which 
Lee was retreating : On this ſome cannon were placed 
by lord Sterling, who commanded the left wing, which, 


with the co-operation of ſome parties of infantry, effec- 
tually ſtopped the advance of the Britiſh in that quarter. 


General Greene took a very advantageous poſition on 
the right of lord Sterling. The Britiſh attempted to 
turn the left flank of the Americans, but were re- 
puiſed; they alſo made a movement to the right with as 
little ſucceſs, for Greene with his artillery diſappointed their 
deſign. Wayne advanced with a body ot troops, and 
kept up ſo ſevere and well-direfted a fire, that the Bri- 
tich were ſoon compelled to give way. They retired, ane 
$4 *#1:4 | too 
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took the poſition which Lee had hefore occupied. Waſh- | 


ington reſolved to attack them, and ordered general Poor 


to move round upon their right, and general Woodford i 


to their left; but they could not get within reach before 


it was dark. Theſe remained on the ground, which | 

they had been directed to occupy during the night, with 
an intention of attacking early next morning, and the 
main body lay on their arms in the field to be ready for 
ſupporting them. General Waſhington repoſed himſelf 
in his cloak under a tree, in hopes of renewing the action 


the next day; but theſe hopes were fruſtrated : The Bri- | 
tiſh troops marched away in the night, in ſuch ſilence, 
that general Poor, though he lay very near them, knew #7 


nothing of their departure. They left behind them four 


officers and about forty privates; all ſo badly wounded, | 
that they could not be removed; their other wounded | 


were carried off. The Britiſh purſued their march with- 


out farther interruption, and on the 3zoth of June reached: | 
the neighbcurhood of Sandy Hook, without the loſs of 
either their covering party or baggage. 'The American | 
general declined all farther purſuit of the royal army, and | 
foon after drew off his troops to the borders of the North | 
River. The loſs of the Americans in killed and wounded | 
was about 250. The loſs of the royal army, inclufive: | 
of priſoners, was about 350. Lieutenant-colonel Monck- | 
ton, one of the Britiſh lain, on account of his fingular | 
merit, was univerſally lamented. Colonel Bonner of 
Pennſylvania, and major Dickenſon of Virginia, officers | 


highly eſteemed by their country, fell in this engagement. 


The emotions of the mind, added to fatigue in a very hot 
day, brought on ſuch a fatal ſuppreſſion of the vital 
003-5 that ſome of the Americans, and 59 of the 
ritiſh, were found dead on the field of battle without 
any marks of violence upon their bodies. | 
It is probable that Waſhington intended to take no far- 
ther notice of Lee's conduct in the day of action, but the | 
latter could not brook the expreſſions uſed by the former 
at their firſt meeting, and wrote him two paſſionate letters. 
This occaſioned his being arreſted and brought to triad. } 
The charges .cahibited againſt him werewzft, For diſ- 
REN obedience | 
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obedience of orders in not attacking the enemy on the 

28th of June, agreeable to repeated inſtructions. 

 2dly, For miſbehaviour before the enemy, on the 

ſame day, by making an unneceſſary, diſorderly, and 

ſhametul retreat. | | 
3dly, For diſreſpect to the commander in chief in two 


letters. After a tedious hearing before a court-martial, of 


which lord Sterling was preſident, Lee was found guilty, 
and ſen enced to be ſuſpended from any command in the 
armies of the United States for the term of one year; but 
the ſecond charge was ſoftened by the court-martial, who 
in their award only found him guilty of miſbehaviour be- 
fore the enemy, by making an unneceſſary, and in ſome 
few inſtances a diſorderly retreat. Though there was a 
diverſity of opinions relative to the firſt and ſecond 
charges, all were agreed in pronouncing him guilty of 
diſreſpect to the commander in chief. The Americans 
formerly had idolized general Lee, but ſome of them 
now went to the oppoſite extreme, and pronounced him 
treacherous or deficient in courage, though there was no 
foundation for either of theſe ſuſpicions. His temper 
was violent, and his impatience of ſubordination had led 
him often to quarrel with thoſe whom he was bound to 
reſpect and obey : But his courage and fidelity could not 
be queſtioned. | 

Scon after the battle of Monmouth, the American 
army took poſt at the White Plains, a few miles beyond 
Kingſbridge ; and the Britiſh, though only a few miles 


XZ diſtant, did not moleit them. They remained in this 


poſition from an early day in July, till a late one in the 
autumn, and then the Americans retired to Midelebrook 
in Jerſey; where they built themſelves huts in the {ame 
manner as they had done at Valley Forge. 8 
Immediately on the departure of the Britiſn from Phi- 
ladelphia, congreſs, after an abſence of nine months, 
returned to the former ſeat of their deliberations. Soon 


after their return *, they were called upon to give a 
public audience to a miniſter plenipotentiary from the 


* Auguſt 6. | 
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court of France. The perſon appointed to this office wag 
M. Gerard, the ſame who had been employed in the ne- 
gotiations antecedent to the treaty. The Britith had but 
barely completed the removal of their fleet and army, 
from the Delaware and Philadelphia to the harbour and 
city of New-York, when they received intelligence that 
the French fleet was on the coaſt of America. Count 
D*Eftaing had with him twelve ſhips of the line and three 
frigates : Among the former, one carried go guns, another 
Bo, and fix 74 guns each. Their firſt object was the 
ſurpriſe of lord Howe's fleet in the Delaware, but they 
arrived too late. In naval hiftory there are few more nar- 
row eſcapes than that of the Britiſh fleet on this occaſion. 
It conſiſted only of fix 64-gun ſhips, three of 50, and two 
of 40, with ſome frigates and ſloops. Moſt of theſe had 
been long on ſervice, and were in a bad condition. Their 
force, when compared with that of the French fleet, was 
ſo greatly inferior, that, had the latter reached the mouth 
of the Delaware after a leſs tedious paſſage, their capture, 
in the ordinary courſe of events, would have been inevi- 
table, This ſtroke was providentially prevented, by the 
various hindrances which retarded D*Eftaing in his 
voyage to the term of 27 days, m the laſt eleven of which, 
lord Howe's fleet not only quitted the Delaware, but 
reached the harbour of New-York. D'Eſtaing, diſap- 
pointed in his firſt ſcheme, purſued, and on the 11th of 
July appeared off Sandy Hook. American p.lots of the 


firſt abilities, provided for the purpoſe, went on board his 


fleet. Among them were perſons, whoſe circumſtances 
placed them above the ordinary rank ot pilots. | 

The ſight of the French fleet raiſed all the active paſ- 
ſions of their adverſaries. Tranſported with indignation 
againſt the French, for interfering in what they called a 
domeſtic quarrel, the Britiſh diſplayed a ſpirit of zeal 
and bravery which could not be exceeded. A thouſand 
voluntiers were deſpatched from their tranſports to man 


their fleet. The maſters and mates of the merchantmen 


and traders at New-York took their ſtations at the guns 
with the common failors, Others put to ſea in light 
5 | veſlſels 
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veſſels to watch the motions of the enemy. The cth- 
cers and privates of the Britiſh army contended with ſo 
much eagerneſs to ſerve on board the men of war as ma- 
rines, that it became neceſſary to decide the point of 
honour by lot. | 

The French fleet came to anchor, and continued with- 
ont the Hook for eleven days. During this time the 
Pritiſh had the mortification of ſeeing the blockade of 
their fleet, and the capture of about 20 veſſels under Eng- 
liſh colours. On the 22d, the French fleet appeared un- 
der weigh, It was an anxious moment to the Britiſh. 
They ſuppoſed that count D Eſtaing would force his way 
into the harbour, and that an engagement would be the 
conſequence. Every thing with them was at ſtake. No- 
thing leſs than deſtruct ion or victory would have ended 
the conteſt. If the firit had been their lot, the vaſt fleet 
of tranſports and victuallers, and the army, muſt have 
fallen. The pilots on hoard the French fleet declared it to 
be impoſſible to carry the lirge ſhips over the bar, on 
acccunt of their draught of water. D'Eftaing on that 
account, and by the advice of general Waſhington, left 
the Heck, and ſailed for Newport, By his departure the 
Britiſh had a ſecond eſcape, tor, had he remained at the 
Hook but a few days longer, the fleet of admiral Byron 
mult have fallen into his hands. That officer had been 
ſent out to relieve lord Howe, who had ſolicited to be re- 
called, and the fleet under his command had been ſent to 
reinforce that which had been previouſly on the coaſt of 
America. Admiral Byron's ſquadron had met with bad 
weather, and was ſeparated in different ftorms. It now 
arrived, ſcattered, broken, ſickly, diſmaſted or otherwiſe 
damaged. Within eight days after the departure of the 
French fleet, the Renown, the Raiſonable, the Centurion, 
an the Cornwall, arrived ſingly at Sandy Hook. 

The next attempt of count D'Eſtaing was againſt 
Rhode Iſland, of which the Britith had been in poſſeſſion 
hnce December 1776. A combined attack againſt it was 
projected, and it was agreed that general Sullivan ſhould 
command the American land forces. Such was the ea- 
gernels of the people to co-operate with their new allies, 
and ſo confident were they of ſucceis, that ſome thou - 
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ſands of voluntiers engaged in the ſervice. The militia of 
Maſſachuſets was under the command of general Hancock. 
The royal troops on the iſland having been lately rein- 


Forced, were about 6a09. Sullivan's force was abont | 


10,000. Lord Howe followed count I and 


came within ſight of Rhode Iſland the day after the 
French fleet entered the harbour of Newport. The 
Britiſh fleet exceeded the French in point of number, but 
was inferior with reſpect to effective force and weight of 
metal. On the appearance of lord Howe, the French 


admiral put out to ſea with his whole fleet to engage him; 


while the two commanders were exerting their naval 
Kill to gain reſpectively the advantages of poſition, a 


ſtrong gale of wind caine on, which afterwards increaſed 


to a tempeſt, and greatly damaged the ſhips on both 


ſides. In this conflict of the elements, two capital French | 
ſhips were diſmaſted. The Languedoc of go guns, 
D'Eſtaing's own fhip, after loſing all her maſts and her 
rudder, was attacked by the Renown of 50 guns, com- 


manded by capt. Dawſon. The ſame evening the Preſ- i 


ton of 50 guns, fell in with the Tonnant of 80 guns, 
with only her mainmaſt ſtanding, and attacked her with 
ſpirit, but night put an end to the engagement. Six ſail 
of the French ſquadron came up in the night, which 
ſaved the diſabled ſhips from any farther attack. There 
was no ſhip or veſſel loſt on either ſide. The Britiſh ſuf- 
fered leſs in the ſtorm than their adverſaries, yet enough | 
to make it neceſſary for them to return to New-York for 
the purpoſe of refitting. The French fleet came to an- 
chor on the zoth, near Rhode Iſland, but failed on the 22d 
to Bofton. Before they failed, general Greene and the 
marquis de la Fayette went on board the Languedoc, to | 


_ conſult on meaſures proper to be purſued, They urged 
D*Eftaing to return with his fleet into the harbour, but 


his principal officers were oppoſed to the meaſure, and 
proteſted againſt it. He had been inſtructed to go to 
Boſton, if his fleet met with any misfortune. His ** . 
inſiſted on his ceating to proſecute the expedition againſt 
Rhode Iſland, that he might conform to the orders of 


their common ſuperiors, Upon the return of general 


Greens 
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Ereene and the marquis de la Fayette, and their reporting 
the determination of count D'Eſtaing, a proteſt was drawn 
vp and ſent to him, which was ſigned by John Sullivan, 
Nathaniel! Greene, John Hancock, I. Glover, Ezekiel 
Cornel, William Whipple, John Tyler, Solomon Lovell, 
John Fitconnell. In this they proteſted againſt the 
count's taking the fleet to Boſton, as derogatory to the 
honour of France, contrary to the intention of his moſt 
chriſtian majeſty, and the intereſt of his nation, and de- 
ſtructive in the higheſt degree to the welfare of the 
United States, and highly injurious to the alliance formed 
between the two nations. Had D' Eſtaing proſecuted 
his original plan within the harbour, either before or im- 
mediately after the purſuit of lord Howe, the reduction 


of the Britith poſt on Rhode Iſland would have been pro- 


bable; but his departure in the firſt intance to engage the 
Brit:th fleet, and in the ſecond from Rhode IIland te 
Boſton, iruftrated the whole plan. Perhaps count 
D'Eſtaing hoped by ſomething briiliant to efface the im- 
preſſions made by his late failure at New-York ; or he 
might have thought it imprudent to ſtake his whole fleet 
within an harbour poſletied by his enemies. | 
After his ſhips had ſuffered both from battle and the 
ſtorm, the letter of his inſtructions, the importunity of 
bis officers, and his anxiety to have his ſhips ſpeedily re- 
fiited, might have weighed with him to fail directly for 
Boſton. Whatever were the reaſons which induced his 
adoption of that meaſure, the Americans were greatly 
diſſatisſied; they compla.ned that they had incurred 
great expenſe and danger, under the proſpect of the moſt 
effective co-operation; that depending thereon, they had 
riſqued their lives on an iſland, where, without naval pro- 
tection, they were expoled to particular danger: That 
in this ſituation they were firit deſerted, and atterwards 
totally abandoned, at a time, when by perſevering in the 
original plan, they had well-grounded hopes of ſpeedy 
ſucceſfs. Under theſe apprehenſions, the diſcontented 
militia went home in ſuch crowds, that the regular army 
which remained was in danger of being cut off from 
a retreat. In theſe embarrailing circumitances, general 
H 3 dullwan 
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Sullivan extricated himſelf with judgment and ability; 
he began to ſend off his heavy artillery and baggage on 
the 26th of Auguſt, and retreated from the lines on the | 
night of the 23th. It had been that day reſolved in a coun- | 


cil of war, to remove to the north end of the iſland, 


fortify their camp, ſecure a .communication with the | 


main, and hold the ground till it could be known whether 


the French fleet would return to their affiftance, The 
marquis de la Fayette, by defire of his affociates, ſet off 
for Boſton, to requeſt the ſpeedy return of the French 
fleet. To this count D'Eſtaing would not conſent, but 
he made a ſpirited offer to lead the troops under his com- 
mand, and co-operate with the American land forces 
againſt Rhode Iſland. 

Sullivan retreated with great order, but he had not 
been five hours at the north end of the iſland, when bis 
troops were fired upon by the Britiſh, who had purſued } 
them on diſcovering their retreat. The purſuit was made 
by two parties, and on two roads; to one was oppoſed | 
colonel Henry B. Livingſton, to the other John Laurens, 
aid de camp to general Waſhington, and each of them had 
a command of light troops. In the firſt inſtance, theſe 
light troops were compelled by ſuperior numbers to give 
way, but they kept up a retreating fire. On being rein- 
forced they gave their purſuers a che- k, and at length 
repulſed them. By degrees the action became in ſome 
reſpects general, and near 1200 Americans were engaged. 
The loſs on each fide was between two and three hundred. 

Lord Howe's fleet, with ſir Henry Clinton, and about 
4000 troops on board, being feen off the coaſt, general 
Sulliran concluded immediately to evacuate Rhode Iſtand. 
As the ſentries of both armies were within 400 yards of 
each other, the greateſt caution was neceſſary. To co- 
ver the defign of retreating, the ſhow of reſiſtance and 


continuance on the iſland was kept up. The retreat was | 


made in the night of Auguſt the zoth, and moſtly com- 
pleted by twelve o'clock. Towards the laſt of it the 
marquis de la Fayette returned from Boſton ; he had 
ridden thither from Rhode Iſland, a diſtance of near 70 


miles in 7 hours, and returned in fix and a halt, Anxious | 
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to partake in the engagement, his mortification was not 


little at being out of the way on the day before. He 


was in time to bring off the picquets, and other parties 
that covered the retreat of the American army; this he 
did in excellent order, not a man was left behind him, nor 


The bravery and good conduct which John Laurens 


diſplayed on this occaſion, were excelled by his mag- 
nanimity, in declining a military commiſſion which 
was conferred on him by the repreſentatives of his 


country. Congrels reſolved, that he ſhould be preſented 


with a continental commiſſion, of lieutenant-colonel, in 


teſtimony of the ſenſe which they entertained of his patrio- 


tic and ſpirited ſervices, and of his brave conduct in ſe- 


veral actions, particularly in that of Rhode Ifland on the 


_ 2gth of Augnſt. 


On the next day he wrote to congreſs a letter, expreſſing 


4% his gratitude for the unexpected honour which they 
were pleaſed to confer on him, and the ſatisfaction it 


would have afforded him, could he have accepted it with- 
out injuring the rights of the officers in the line of the 


army, and doing an evident injuſtice to his colleagues in 
the family of the commander in chief. That having been 
a a ſpectator of the convulſions occaſioned in the army by 
_ diſputes of rank, he held the tranquillity of it too dear, 
to be inſtrumental in diſturbing it, and therefore entreated 


congreſs to ſuppreſs their reſolve, ordering him the com- 


miſſion of lieutenant-colonel, and to accept his ſincere 
thanks for the intended honour.“ 


With the abortive expedition to Rhode Iſland, there 
was an end to the plans, which were in this firſt campaign 
projected by the allies of congreſs, for a co-operation, 
The Americans had been intoxicated with hopes of the 
moſt deciſive advantages, but in every inſtance they were 


diſappointed. Lord Howe, with an inferiority of force, 


not only preſerved his own fleet, but counteracted and 
defeated all the views and attempts of count D*Eſtaing. 
The French fleet gained no direct advantages for the Ame- 
ricans, yet their arrival was of great ſervice to their cauſe, 


Beſides deranging the plans of the Britiſh, it carried con- 


viction 
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Sullivan extricated himſelf with judgment and ability; | 
he began to ſend off his heavy artillery and baggage on | 
the 26th of Auguſt, and retreated from the lines on the 
night of the 23th. It had been that day reſolved in a coun- 
cil of war, to remove to the north end of the iſland, 
fortify their camp, ſecure a communication with the 
main, and hold the ground till it could be known whether | 


the French fleet would return to their affiftance, The 


marquis de la Fayette, by defire of his aſſociates, ſet off | 
for Boſton, to requeſt the ſpeedy return of the French 
fleet. To this count D*Eftaing would not conſent, but 
he made a ſpirited offer to lead the troops under his com- 
mand, and co-operate with the American land forces | 
againſt Rhode Iſland. 

Sullivan retreated with great order, but he had not 
been ſive hours at the north end of the iſland, when his | 
troops were fired upon by the Britiſh, who had purſued 
them on diſcovering their retreat. The purſuit was made | 
by two parties, and on two roads; to one was oppoſed | 
«colonel Henry B. Livingſton, to the other John Laurens, 
aid de camp to general Waſhington, and each of them had 
a command of light troops. In the firſt inſtance, theſe 
light troops were compelled by ſuperior numbers to give 
way, but they kept up a retreating fire. On being rein- 
forced they gave their purſuers a che- k, and at length 
repulfed them. By degrees the action became in ſome 
reſpects general, and near 1200 Americans were engaged, | 
The lofs on each fide was between two and three hundred, | 

Lord Howe's fleet, with fir Henry Clinton, and about | 
4000 troops on board, being feen off the coaſt, general 
Sullivan concluded immediately to evacuate Rhode Iſland, 
As the {entries of both armies were within 400 yards of | 
each other, the greateſt caution was neceſſary. To co- | 
ver the defign of retreating, the ſhow of reſiſtance and 
continuance on the iſland was kept up. The retreat was | 
made in the night of Auguſt the zoth, and moſtly com- 
pleted by twelve o'clock. Towards the laſt of it the 


marquis de la Fayette returned from Bofton ; he had 


ridden thither from Rhode Iſland, a diſtance of near 70 ; 
miles in 7 hours, and returned in fix and a half. Anxious : 


to partake in the engagement, his mortification was not 
little at being out of the way on the day before. He 
was in time to bring off the picquets, and other parties 
that covered the retreat of the American army; this he 
did in excellent order, not a man was left behind him, nor 
was the ſmalleſt article loſt. | | 

The bravery and good conduct which John Laurens 
diſplayed on this occaſion, were excelled by his mag- 
nanimity, in declining a military commiſſion which 
was conferred on him by the repreſentatives of his 
country. Congrels reſolved, that he ſhould be preſented 


with a continental commiſſion, of lieutenant-colonel, in 


teſtimony of the ſenſe which they entertained of his patrio- 


tic and ſpirited ſervices, and of his brave conduct in ſe- 


veral actions, particularly in that of Rhode Iſland on the 
⁊ꝛ29th of Augnſt. | 
On the next day he wrote to congreſs a letter, expreſſing 


| 10 his gratitude for the unexpected honour which they 
were pleaſed to confer on him, and the ſatisfaction it 
would have afforded him, could he have accepted it with- 


out injuring the rights of the officers in the line of the 


army, and doing an evident injuſtice to his colleagues in 
the family of the commander in chief. That having been 
a ſpectator of the convulſions occaſioned in the army by 
diſputes of rank, he held the tranquillity of it too dear, 


to be inſtrumental in diſturbing it, and therefore entreated 
congreſs to ſuppreſs their reſolve, ordering him the com- 


miſſion of lieutenant-colonel, and to accept his ſincere 
thanks for the intended honour.” 


With the abortive expedition to Rhode Iſland, there 
was an end to the plans, which were in this firſt campaign 
projected by the allies of congreſs, for a co-operation, 
The Americans had been intoxicated with hopes of the 
moſt deciſive advantages, but in every inſtance they were 


diſappointed. Lord Howe, with an inferiority of foree, 


not only preſerved his own fleet, but counteracted and 
defeated all the views and attempts of count D*Eftaing. 
The French fleet gained no direct advantages for the Ame- 
ricans, yet their arrival was of great ſervice to their cauſe, 


victian 


Beſides deranging the plans of the Britiſh, it carried con- 
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vi ion to their minds, that his moſt chriftian majeſty 
was ſeriouſly diſpoſed to ſupport them. The good-will 
of their new allies was manifeſted to the Americans, and 
though it had failed in producing; the effects expected from 
it, the failure was charged to winds, weather, and una- 
voidable incidents. Some cenſured count D'Eſtaing; but 
while they attempted to conſole themſelves, by throwing 
blame on him, they felt and acknowledged their obli- 
gation to the French nation, and were encouraged to per- 
ſevere in the war, from the hope that better fortune would 
attend their future co-operations. 

Sir Henry Clinton, finding that the Americans had Jeft 
Rhode Iſland, returned to New-York, but directed gene- 
ral Grey to proceed to Bedford and the neighbourhood, 
where ieveral American privateers reſorted. On reach- 
ing the place of their deſtination (Sept. 5), the general's 
party landed, and in a few hours deſtroyed about 70 fail 
of ſhipping, beſides a number of ſmall craft. They alſo 
burned magazines, wharfs, ſtores, warehouſes, veſſels on 
the ſtocks, and a confiderahle number of dwelling-houſes. 
The buildings burned in Bedford were eftimated to be 
worth 20,000l. ſterling. The other articles deſtroyed 
were worth much more. The royal troops proceeded to 
_ Martha's Vineyard; there they deſtroyed a few veſlels, 
and made a requiſition of the militia arms, the public 
_— zoo oxen, and 2000 ſheep, which was complied 
with. 

A ſimilar expedition under the command of captain Fer- 
guſon was about the ſame time undertaken againſt Little 
Egg Harbour, at which place the Americans had a num- 
ber of privateers and prizes, and alſo ſome ſalt- works. 
Several of the veſſels got off, but all that were found were 
deſtroyed. Previous to the embarkation of the Britiſh 
from Egg Harbour for New-York, captain Ferguſon, 
with 250 men, ſurpriſed and put to death about fifty of 
a party of the Americans, who were poſted in the vicinity. 
- The attack being made in the night, little or no quarter 
Vas given. | | 
The loſs ſuftained by the Britiſh in theſe ſeveral excur- 


tions was trifling, but the advantage was conſiderable, 
| from 
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from the ſupplies they procured, and the check which 


was given to the Ames ican privatecrs. 

One of the moſt diſaſtrous events which occurred at 
this period of the campaign, was the ſurpriſe and maſſacre 
of an American regimeat of light dragoons, commanded 
by lieutenant-colonel Baylor. While employed in a de- 
tacked ſituation, to intercept and watch a Britiſh fora- 


ing party, they took up their lodging in a barn near 
, pony The officer who commanded the party which 
furpriſed them was 1 ajor- general Grey; he acquired the 
name of the No- flint General, from his common prac- 
tice of ordering the men under his command to take 
the flints out of their muſkets, that they might be confined 
to the uſe of their bayonets. A party of militia which 
had been ſtationed on the road by which the Britiſn ad- 
ranced, quitted their poſt, without giving any notice to 
colonel Baylor, This diſorderly conduct was the occaſion 
of the dilaſter which followed. Grey's men proceeded 
with ſuch ſilence and addreſs, that they cut off a ſerjt ant's 
patrol without noiſe, and ſurrounded Old Taspan without 
being diſcovered; they then ruſhed in upon Baylor's re- 
giment while they were in a profound ſteep. Incapable- 
of defence or reſiſtance, cut off from every proſpect of 
ſelling their lives dear, the ſurpriſed dragoons ſued for 
quarter. Unmoved by their ſupplications, their adver- 
faries applied the bayonet, and continued its repeated 
thruſts, while objects could be found in which any figns 
af lite appeared. A few eſcaped, and others, after hav- 
ing received fi om five to eleven bayonet wounds in the 
trunk of the body, were reſtored, in a courſe of time, to 
perſect health. Baylor himſelf was wounded, but not 
dangerouſly: He loſt, in killed, wounded, and taken, 67 
privates out of 104; about 40 were made priſoners. 
Theſe were indebted for their lives to the humanity of one 
of Grey's captains, who gave quarter to the whole 
fourth troop, though contrary to the orders of his ſupe- 
rior officers. The circumſtance of the attack being made 
m the night, when neither order nor diſcipline can be ob- 
ferved, may apologiſe in ſome degree, with men of a cer- 
tain deſcription, tor this bloody ſcene. It cannot be 
+570 Mails 
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maintained, that the laws of war require that quarter 
ſhou'd be given in ſimilar aſſaults, but the lovers of man- 
kind muſt ever contend, that the laws of humanity are of 
ſuperior obligation to thoſe of war. The truly brave will 
ſpare when reſiſtance ceaſes, and in every caſe where it 
can be done with ſafety. The perpetrators of ſuch ac- 
tions may juſtly he denominated the enemies of refined 
ſociety. As far as their example avails, it tends to arreſt 
the growing humanity of modern times, and to revive 
the barbariſm of Gothic ages. On theſe principles, the maſ- 
ſacre of colonel Baylor's regiment was the ſubject of much 
complaint; the particulars of it were aſcertained, by the 
oaths of credible witneſſes, taken before governor Li- 
vingſton of Jerſey, and the whole was ſubmitted to the 
judgment of the public. | Py. 
In the ſummer of this year (1778), an expedition was 
undertaken by the Americans againſt Eaſt-Florida. This 
was reſolved upon with the double view of protecting the 
ſtates of Georgia from depredation, and of cauſing a di- 
verſion. General Robert Howe, who conducted it, had un- 
der his command about 2000 men, a few hundred of 
which were continental troops, and the remainder militia 
of the ſtates of South- Carolina and Georgia; they pro- 
ceeded as far as St. Mary's river, and without any oppo- 
fition of conſequence. At this place the Britiſh had 
erected a fort, which in compliment to Tonyn, governor 
of the province, was called by his name. On the ap- 
proach of general Howe, they deſtroyed this fort, and after 
ſome light ſkirmiſhing, retreated towards St. Auguſtine. 
The ſeaſon was more fatal to the Americans than any op- 
poſition they experienced from their enemies. Sickneſs 
and death raged to ſuch a degree that an immediate retreat 
became neceſſary ; but before this was effected, they loft 
nearly one fourth of their whole number. 

The royal commiſſioners having failed in their attempts 
to induce the Americans to reſume the character of Britiſh 
ſubjects, and the ſucceſſive plans of co-operation between 

the new allies having alſo failed, a ſolemn paule enſued. 
It would ſeem as if the commiſſioners indulged a hope that 
the citizens of the United States, on finding a diſappoint- 
: | amcAt 
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ment of their expect ation from the French, would recon- 


n- ſider and accept the offers of Great Britain. Full time 
of was given, both for the circulation of their manifeſto, 
ill and for obſerving its effects on the public mind; but no 
it overtures were made to them from any quarter. The 
c- year was drawing near to a cloſe before any intereſting 
d expedition was undertaken. With this new ara, a new 
ft IM ſyſtem was introduced. Hitherto the conqueſt of the 
ve ſtates had been attempted by proceeding from north to 
fo ſouth; But that order was hencetorth inverted, and the 


ſouthern ſtates became the principal theatre on which the 
Britiſh conducted their offenſive operations. Georgia 
being one of the weakeſt ſtates in the union, and at the 


1- 

de ſame time abounding in proviſions, was marked out as the 
j firt object of renewed warfare. Lieutenant-colone] Camp- 
is bell, an officer of known courage and ability, on the 27th 
is of November embarked from New-York 4or Savannah, 
e with a force of about 2000 men, under the convoy of 
I ſome ſhips of war commanded by commodore Hyde Par- 
= ker. To make more ſure of ſuccels in the enterprite, major- 
F general Prevoſt, who commanded the royal forces in Eaſt- 
a Florida, was directed to advance with them into the 
- ſouthern extremity of Georgia. 'The fleet that ſailed 
ö from New-York in about three weeks effected a 
d landing near the mouth of. the river Savannah. From 
r the landing-place a narrow cauſeway of fix hundred 
- yards in Jength, with a ditch on each fide, led through 
T a ſwamp. A body of the Britiſh light-infantry moved 
_ forward along this cauſeway, On their advance they 
- received a heavy fire from a ſmall party under cap- 
8 tain Smith, poſted for the purpoſe of impeding their 
t paſſage. Captain Cameron was killed, but the Britiſh 
L made their way good, and compelled captain Smith 


to retreat, Genera] Howe, the American officer to 
whom the defence of Georgia was committed, took 
his ſtation on the main road, and poſted his little army, 
conſiſting of about 600 continentals and a few hundred 
militia, between the landing. place and the town of Sa- 
vannah, with the river on his left and a morals in front. 
This diſpoſition announced great difficulties to be over- 
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come before the Americans could be diſlodged. White 


colonel Campbell was making the neceſſary arrangements | 
for this purpole, he received intelligence from a negro of 


a private path through the ſwamp on the right of tive 


Americans, which lay in ſuch a ſituation that the Brit x 
Sir James | 
Baird with the light-infantry was directed to avail him. 
ſelf of this path, in order to turn the right wing of tie | 
As ſoon as it was ſup- | 
poſed that fir James Baird had cleared his paſiage, & | 
Britifh in front of the Americans were directed to ad- 
vance and engage. Howe, finding himſelf attacked in the | 
rear as well as in the front, ordered an immediate retreat. | 
The Britiſh purſued with great execution: Their victory 
Upwards of 100 of the Americans were | 
Killed, Thirty-eight officers, 41 5 privates, 48. pieces of | 
cannon, 23 mortars, the fort with its ammunition' and | 
ſores, the ſhipping in the river, a large quantity of pro- 
viſions, with the capital of Georgia, were all, in the ſpice 
of a few hours, in the poſſeſſion of the conquerors. The 


troops might march through it unobſerved. 


Americans and attack their rear. 


was complete. 


broken remains of the American army retreated. up the 


river Savannah for ſeveral miles, and then took ſhelter by | 
croſſing into South-Carolina. 
general Prevoſt had marched from Eaſt-Florida about the 


ſame time that the embarkation took place from Ne- 


York. After encountering many difficulties, the king's | 
troops from St. Auguſtine reached the inhabited parts of | 
Georgia, and there heard the welcome tidings of the arri- | 
val and ſucceſs of colonel Campbell. 
fallen, the fort at Sunbury ſurrendered. General Prevoit 
- marched to Savannah, and took the command of the com- 


bined forces from New-York and St. Auguſtine, Pre. 
' vious to his arrival, a proclamation had been ifſued, to 
encourage the inhabitants to come in and. ſubmit to 


the conquerors,. with promiſes of protection, on condi- 
tion that with their arms they would ſupport royal 
government, Mo > 


Lieutenant-colo 
iſſion of the inhabitants. 


— 


Agreeably to in(truQions, | 


Savannah having | 


| Campbell acted with great policy, 
He did 
and with comparatively a few men, | 
| toward: | 
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towards the re- eſtabliſument of the Britiſh intereſt, than 


ais all the general officers who had preceded him. He not only 


1 extirpated military oppoſition, but ſubverted for ſome 


time every trace of republican government, and paved the 


| way for the re- eſtabliſnment of a royal legiſlature. Georgia, 


ſoon after the reduction of its capital, exhibited a ſingular 
ſpectacle. It was the only ſta:e of the union, in which, 
after the declaration of independence, a legiſlative body 
was convened under the authority of the crown of Great 
Britain. The moderation and prudence of lieutenant- 
colone] Campbell were more ſucceſsful in reconciling the 
minds of the citizens to their former conſtitution, than the 
ſevere meaſures which had been generally adopted by 
other Britiſh commanders. | | 
While ſuch were the proceedings on the continent of 
America, which was the grand ſcene of action, naval pre- 
parations were carried on with ſome ſpirit both by France 
La — | | 

Admiral Keppel, an officer of tried courage and great 
experience, was appointed to the command of the grand 
fleet at Portſmouth. This fleet was found in a very in- 
ſuſfcient condition; but ſo vigilant and active were the 
admiral's endeavours, that about June he was enabled to. 
take the ſea. | | 

The Britiſh admiral ſailed from Portſmouth with 
twenty ſail of the line before war had been declared or 
even repriſals ordered; when he arrived in the Bay af 
Biſcay he obſerved two French frigates (the Licorne and 
Belle Poule) tak ing a ſurvey of the Britiſh fleet. Deter- 


mined to riſk the conſequences of ſuch conduct as the ne- 


ceſſity of the moment ſuggeſted, he gave orders for the 
frigates to be attacked, which were ſoon forced to yield to 


the Engliſh flag. When, however, he underſtood the 


force of the French in Breſt water to be thirty-two ſail of 
the line, beſides ten or twelve frigates, he thought it pru- 
dent to return to Portſmouth in order to augment his 
force, and on the gth of July he was enabled to put to fea 
again with twenty-four lail of the line, and was joined on 


the way by 6x more. The French king made the capture 


of his frigates a pretence for ordering repritals ; this was 
VOL. III. 1 retorted 
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retorted on the part of Great Britain, and war was now | 


virtually proclaimed, although the accuſtomed ceremony | 


was not performed, | 

The day before the Britiſh fleet ſailed from Portſmouth, 
the French fleet ſailed from Breft, amounting to thirty- 
two fail of the line, with a great number of frigates, un- 
der the command of the count D'Oruilliers, aſſiſted by 


ſeveral other admirals in different diviſions. The Eng- 


liſh fleet was divided into three diviſions; the van com- 
manded by admiral Harland, of the red, and the rear by 


fir Hugh Palliſer, of the blue. The fleets came in ſight | 


French commander perceived that Keppel's fleet had been 
reinforced he avoided an engagement, and as night was faſt 
acivancirg, the latter formed a line, leaving it to the enemy 
to make an attack. In the morning the French had gained 
the weather-gage, by which they had it in their power to 
hazard or avoid an action. Admiral Keppel had many 
motives for attempting to bring on a general engagement; 


one was the protection of two Eaſt India, and two Weſt 


India fleets hourly expected. It was probable at the ſame 
time that the French commander entertained hopes of a 


reinforcement. Admiral Keppel diſcontinued the ſignal 


for preſerving the line of battle, and put up that for chaſing 


to windward. In this manner he kept up a chaſe, in 


order to ſeize the firſt opportunity of a change of wind, to 
bring the enemy to a deciſive action. 


of each other on the 23d of July. When, however, the 


On the morning of the 27th of July, the vice-admiral of | 


the blue was rather more to leeward than his ſtation re- 
quired, upon which admiral Keppel threw out a ſignal for 


ſeveral ſh1 ps of that diviſion to chaſe to windward. About | 


ock the fleets were ſo ſhifted, by changes of 


eleven o'c 


wind, that an engagement ſeemed inevitable, while the 


French endeavoured to avoid it, by putting about to a 
contrary tack, inſtead of lying to, and receiving the Bri- 
tuh fleet in a line of battle on the ſame tack, to that the 


ſhips could only engage as they paſſed. In this fituation {| 


any Britiſh ſhip that could reach the head of the French 


fleet, wculd engage with every ſhip in their line. This mode | 


is obviouſly diſadvantageous for the pui poſes of a general | 


engage · 
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engagement, but there was now no choice, The Frenck 
began by firing from a _”m diſtance at the headmoſt of fir 
Robert Harland's diviſion, who did not return a ſingle ſhot 
till they- came very near; the example was followed by 
the reſt of the Britiſh fleet, ſo that in a ſhort time thy 
were all in battle. The action laſted about three hours, 
and both ſides did conſiderable execution. As ſoon as the 
ſmoke permitted admira] Keppel to make an obſervation, 
he perceived that the vice-admiral of the red, with part of 
his diviſion, had already tacked, and was ſtanding towards 
the enemy, but that none of the other ſhips which were 
come out of action had yet tacked. His own ſhip the 
Victory was not in a condition for immediate tacking; but 
notwithſtanding her damages, ſhe was the firſt ſhip that 
wore of the centre diviſion, and that got round again to- 
wards the enemy. Hauling down the ſignal for battle, 
he made the ſignal for forming the line of battle a-head. 
The Victory now was a-head of all the centre and red di- 
viſions, and had time to unbend her main-top-fail (which 
had been rendered totally unſerviceable) while the ſhips 
aſtern were getting into their reſpective ſituations. The 
vice-admiral of the blue was a-head of the Victory, his 
proper ſtation, yet diſregarded the ſignal, quitted his ſta- 
tion, paſſed his admiral to leeward on the contrary tack, 
and never came into the line during the reſt of the day. 
By this manceuvre, the Victory, the neareſt ſhip to the ene- 
my, was ſupported by no more than three or four of her 
own diviſion. Sir Robert Harland, with fix or ſeven of 
his diviſion ready for ſervice, was to the windward ; other 
ſhips were far aſtern, and five, diſabled in their riggings 
were at a great diftance to Jeeward, ſo that all the force 
which the admiral could collect for the engagement, at three 
o'clock, was twelve ſhips. The French, obſerving the 
. expoſed ſituation of the Britiſh ſhips which had fallen to 
leeward to repair damages, formed an intention of cutting 
them off from the reſt of the line. The admiral perceiv- 
ing their deſign, ſtood acroſs the van of the enemy, in a 
diagonal line, for the protection of his ſhips, ordering fir 
Robert Harland to form his diviſion at a diſtance aftern of 
the Victory in order to cover the rear, until the vice-ad- 
12 miral 
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miral of the blue ſhould obey the ſignal, and bring his di- 
viſion into its proper ſtation : And this movement after- 
wards formed the grand charge againſt admiral Keppel. 
Having accompliſhed, by his motions, the protection of the 
diſabled ſhips, he repeated his ſignals for the ſhips to come 
into his wake; but by ſome unfortunate repetition of the | 
fignal by the vice-admiral, it was not obeyed as Keppel in- 
| tended. The vice-admiral of the blue ſtil] continuing ta | 
windward, a frigate was deſpatched to him, with expreſs 5 
orders that he ſhould bear down into admiral Keppel's } 


wake; thisproduced no effect, and before another ſignal for 


theſe ſhips to take their ſtation in the line could be obeyed, 
night came on, and interrupted all farther operations. On 
the return of day-light, the Britiſh fleet deſcried the 
Frencn fleet at an immenſe diſtance, bearing for the port | 
of Breſt; and in a few hours they were entirely out of 
fight. The loſs of men in the Britiſh ſhips amounted to 133 
{lain and 373 wounded. Private accounts from France 
eftimated the loſs at 2000 killed and wounded, Leaving 
a proper force for the protection of the homeward-bound | 
fleets, admiral Keppel returned to Portſmouth to refit; 
but his public letter, containing an account of this tranſ- 
action, occaſtoned great ſpeculation—his deſire to ſcreen 
the miſconduct of the admiral of the blue inducing him to 
give ſuch a relation of this engagement as ſeemed to im- 
ply great impropriety of behaviour in the commander 
himſeif. For no reaſon whatever was aſſigned for not re- 
newing the engagement in the afternoon, except the 
expectation of the admiral, “that the French would fight 
it out handſomely the next day. | 
It was impoſſible, however, that the truth ſhould not 
tranſpire ; and a well-written letter appearing ſome time 


afterwards in the public prints, ſeverely refle&ing on the | 


conduct of fir Hugh Palliſer, that officer thought proper to 
require from the commander in chief a formal diſavowal 
of the charges it contained, and a public juftification of 
his character. This the commander abſolutely and in- 
dignantly declined, and the vice-admiral immediately ex- 
hibited articles of accuſation againſt admiral Keppel, for 
miſconduct and negle& of duty on the 27th of July, al- 
13 . though 
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though he had in the month of October a ſecond time ſailed 


with admiral Keppel, and had never before this ſo much 
as whiſpered a word to his prejudice. | 

The lords of the admiralty, to the aſtoniſhment of the 
nation, without the Jeaſt heſitation, and even with appa- 
rent alacrity and ſatisfaction, fixed a day for the trial of 
the commander in chief; the reſult of which was in the 
higheſt degree honourable to that brave and injured officer, 
who was not only unanimouſly acquitted by the court- 
martial, but received the thanks of both houſes of parlia- 
ment for his ſervices. Sir Hugh Palliſer afterwards de- 
manded a court-martial upon himſelf, which terminated 
in a ſlight cenſure only ; but the reſentment of the public 
was ſo great, that it was deemed expedient by the miniſters 
to accept his ſucceſſive reſignations of his place at the 
board of admiralty, his lieutenant-generalſhip of marines, 
his government of Scarborough Caſtle, and to permit him 
to vacate his ſeat in the houſe of commons. The acquittal 
of admiral Keppel was celebrated with illuminations and 
rejoicings in all parts of the kingdom ; and the houſes of 
lord Sandwich and fir Hugh Palliſer were inſulted by the 
e and the demolition of them with difficulty pre- 
vented. 

The ready acquieſcence of the board of admiralty in 


the appointment of the court-martial, on a charge ſo 


groſsly invidious and unjuſt, gave the higheſt diſguſt to 
the officers of the navy. A ſtrong memorial was pre- 
ſented to his majeſty on the ſubject by the duke of Bolton, 
ſigned by twelve admirals, with the venerable Hawke at 
their head, ſtating to his majeſty, in ſtrong colours, the 
ruinous conſequences which the precedent now introduced 
would inevitably bring upon all naval ſervice and diſei- 
pline. If,“ ſaid theſe gallant defenders of their coun- 
try, © we had conceived that this board had no legal uſe 
of their reaſon in a point of ſuch delicacy and importance, 
we ſhould have known on what terms we ſerved ; but 
we never did imagine it poſſible that we were to receive 


orders from, and be accountable to, thoſe who by law 


were reduced to become mere paſſive inſtruments to the 


Poſſible ignorance, malice, or treachery of any individual. 
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who might think fit to diſarm his majeſty's navy of its 

beſt and higheſt officers. We conceive it to be diſreſpect. 

ful to the laws of our country, to ſuppole them capable | 
olf ſuch manifeſt injuſtice and abſurdity." 
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Meeting of parliameni. — Debates on the manifeſto of the con- 
miſfioners—Afairs of Ireland—Votes of cenſure moved 
on lord Sandwich—Return of the Howes —Debates 
thereon—Spantiards declare æwar Regulation of militia 
Parliament prorogued—War in Eaft Indie. In Ame- i 
rica—Deſcent on Virginia Capture of Stoney Potnt— 
Britiſh attack South-Carolina—Repulſed at Charleſtoæun 
Proceedings of French fleet—Stege of Savannah by 
the French and Americans Siege raiſed—Capture of 

. the B 2 ſettlements on the coaſt of Africa by tha | 
French, 


IA. v. 1778, 1779.] 


THE acceſſion of a new enemy ſeemed almoſt to obli- 
,-* terate from the minds of the people every reflection 
. which their previous diſaſters had produced on the wretch- 
ed ſtate to which the groſs improvidence and incapacity of 
miniſtry had reduced them in the American war; and 
either from the hopeleſſneſs of the conteſt on the continent 
of America, or from reſentment againft the court of 
France, all thoughts of the reduction of the former ſeemed 
to be given up by the tories themſelves. The principal topic 
of converſation throughout England during the receſs of 
. parliament was the conteſt between the admirals Keppel 
and Pallifer, and the expected trial of the former. While 
this was in agitation, the parliament aſſembled on the 26th 
of November. It was remarkable that in the ſpeech from 
the throne, no mention whatever was made of the war 
in America. His majeſty complained loudly of the un- 
provoked aggreſſion of the court of France, which had 
not torborne fo diſturb the public tranquillity, in _— 
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of the faith of treaties, and the righis of ſoverergns, at firſt 
by the clandeſtine ſupply of arms, &c. to the American 
rebels, and afterwards by openly entering into engage- 
ments with the leaders of the rebellion; by committing 
hoſtilities and depredations ; and by an invaſion of his ma- 
jefty's dominions in America, and the Weſt Indies, His 
majeſty expreſſed alſo his regret that the efforts which had 
been made for diſappointing the malignant deſigns of the 
enemy had not been attended with all the ſucceſs which the 
juſtice of the cauſe, and the vigorous exertions that had 
been made, ſeemed to promiſe. | | 
In the coui ſe of the debates on the addrefs from the houſe 
of commons, an amendment was propoſed, inquiring ** by 
what fatal councils, and unhappy ſyſtems of policy, this 
country had been reduced to her preſent ſituation.” The 
arguments of oppoſition, in favour of this amendment, 
tended to Jenn the incapacity of the miniſters for 
the purpoſes of conducting the war, and their inconſiſten 
in every ſtep of its progreſs. The friends of miniſtry de- 
clined entering into any diſcuſſion of the old ſubjects, con- 
fining their ſpeeches to a defence of their management of 
our naval force, and the evacuation of Philadelphia. One 
of the commiſſioners, however, who had returned ſome time 


before the meeting of parliament, gave his opinion for 


continuing the ſyſtem of coercion, and accompanying con- 


ceſſion with force; adding, that he believed two thirds of 


the people of America were deſirous to return to their con- 
nexion with Great Britain, but were deterred by a ſur- 
rounding army, and the diffidence they had in the * 

rom 


of hugs and that the retreat of the army 


Philadelphia occaſioned the failure of the conciliatory 
plans. The amendment was rejected by a majority of 


227 to 107. In the houſe of lords, the peers in oppoſition 


propoſed no amendment, but condemned the whole in all 
its parts. The majority in favour of the addreſs was 67 


to 35 who hy tes a total negative upon the whole. 


Mr. Coke moved for an addreſs to his majeſty, ex- 


preſſing that the ſenſe of the houſe was directly againſt 


thoſe exceptionable paſſages. in the maledictory manifelto 


of the American commilſioners, waich were inconſiſtent 


with 
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who might think fit to diſarm his majeſty's navy of its 
beſt and higheſt officers. We conceive it to be diſreſpect. 


ful to the laws of our country, to ſuppoſe them capable 
of ſuch manifeſt injuſtice and abſurdity. 


CC. 
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-CHAP. XIV. 
Meeting of parliament—=Debates on the manifefto of the com- 


miſſioners—Afairs of Irelaund—Votes of cenſure moved | 


on lord Sandwich—Return of the Howes — Debates 
thereon—Spamards declare war —Regulation militia 


Parliament proroeued—War in Eaft Indies In Ame- 


rica—Deſcent on Virginia—Capture of Stoney Point— 
Britiſh attack South-Carolina—Repulſed at Charleflown 
Proceedings of French fleetStege of Savannah by 


the French and Americans - Siege raiſed Capture of | 


. the Britiſh ſettlements on the coafl of Africa by tha 
French, 
LA. v. 1778, 1779-] 


THE acceſſion of a new enemy ſeemed almoſt to obli. | 


terate from the minds of the people every reflection 


. which their previous diſaſters had produced on the wretch- 


ed ſtate to which the groſs improvidence and incapacity of 
miniſtry had reduced them in the American war ; and 


either from the hopeleſſneſs of the conteſt on the continent 


of America, or from reſentment againft the court of 


France, all thoughts of the reduction of the former ſeemed 
to be given up by the tories themſelves. The principal topic 
of converſation throughout England during the receſs of 
. parhament was the conteſt between the admirals Keppel 


and Palliſer, and the expected trial of the former. While 


this was in agitation, the parliament aſſembled on the 26th 


of November. It was remarkable that in the ſpeech from 
the throne, no mention whatever was made of the war 
in America. His majeſty complained loudly of the un- 
provoked aggreſſion of the court of France, which had 


not torborac fo diſturb the public tranquillity, in _— 
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of the faith of treaties, and the rights of ſoverergns, at firſt 
by the clandeſtine ſupply of arms, &c. to the American 
rebels, and 33 by openly entering into engage- 
ments with the leaders of the rebellion; by committing 
hoſtilities and depredations; and by an invaſion of his ma- 
jefty's dominions in America, and the Weſt Indies. His 
majeſty expreſſed alſo his regret that the efforts which had 
been made for diſappointing the malignant deſigns of the 
enemy had not been attended with all the ſucceſs which the 
juſtice of the cauſe, and the vigorous exertions that had 
been made, ſeemed to promiſe. 5 | 
In the cout ſe of the debates on the addreſs from the houſe 
of commons, an amendment was propoſed, inquiring * by 
what fatal councils, and unhappy ſyſtems of policy, this 
country had been reduced to her preſent ſituation.” The 
arguments of oppoſition, in favour of this amendment, 


_ tended to demonſtrate the incapacity of the miniſters for 


the purpoſes of conducting the war, and their inconſiſten 

in every ſtep of its progreſs. The friends of miniſtry de- 
clined entering into any diſcuſſion of the old ſubjects, con- 
fining their ſpeeches to a defence of their management of 
our naval force, and the evacuation of Philadelphia, One 
of the commiſſioners, however, who had returned ſome time 


before the meeting of parliament, gave his opinion for 


continuing the ſyſtem of coercion, and accompanying con- 
ceſſion with force; adding, that he believed two thirds of 


the people of America were deſirous to return to their con- 


nexion with Great Britain, but were deterred by a ſur- 
rounding army, and the dithdence they had in the * 

m 
Philadelphia occaſioned the failure of the conciliatory 


plans. The amendment was rejected by a majority of 


227 to 107. In the houſe of lords, the peers in oppoſition 


propoſed no amendment, but condemned the whole in all 
its parts. The majority in favour of the addreſs was 67 


to 35 who propoſed a total negative upon the whole. 


Mr. Coke moved for an addreſs to his majeſty, ex- 


preſſing that the ſenſe of the houſe was directly againſt 


thoſe exceptionable paſſages in the maledictory manifeito 


of the American commilſioners,, waich were inconſiſtent 
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with that humanity and generous courage, that at all times | 
have diſtinguiſhed the Britiſh nation; ſubverſive of the 
maxims which have been eſtabliſhed among chriſtians, | 
and civilized communities; derogatory to the dignity of | 
the crown of this realm; tending to debaſe the ſpirit and 


ſubvert the diſcipline of his majeſty's armies, and to ex- 
poſe his innocent ſubjects, in all parts of his dominions, 
to cruel and ruinous retaliations, In defence of this mo- 
tion the employment of the Indians, and converting Eng- 
lich ſoldiers into affaſſins, degrading the profeſſion of arms, 


and exchanging the humane temper of Britons for the 
blood thirſty minds of Cherokees, were ſeverely repro- | 
bated; and it was alleged, that no peace could originate 


from miniſters who had thus levelled thoſe diſtinctions 
that elevated the character of Britain, and had precluded 
every idea of pacification by cruel and irritating provoca- 


tions. They, on the other hand, aflerted that the declar- 


ation in queſtion merely went to warn the Americans of 


their danger in perſiſting in a revolt, and in an unnatural 
connexion with France; and that they ſhould be no lon- 
ger conſidered as fellow-ſubje&s, but as part of the F:ench 
nation. They diſclaimed every idea of barbarity in the 


conduct of the war. But to this oppoſition anſwered, 
that the words of the manifeſto were plain, that the war 


was now to be conducted with a degree of rigour hitherto 


unknown they had hitherto refrained from the extremes 
of war and the deſolation of the country.” In this aſſer- 


tion oppoſition were powerfully ſeconded by one of the 
commiſſioners, who, although he defended the meaſure, 


declared that the proclamatiun did mean a war of deſola- 
tion, and could mean nothing elſe. General Burgoyne 
alſo powertully attacked the American ſecretary, and de- 
clared that no good was to be expected from that quarter 


vhile he continued in office. Lord George Germaine 
anſwered, that he had always acted according to the beſt of 


his judgment. Fhe propoſed addreſs was rejected by a 


majority of 209 to 122. 


A ſimilar motion was made in the houſe of lords by the 
marquis of Rockingham, ** expreſſing the diſpleaſure of the 
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ean commiſſioners on the za day of October laſt; and to 
acquaint his . the ſenſe of this houſe, that the 


ſaid commiſſioners no authority whatſoever under the 


aa of 5 in virtue of which they were appointed, 


to make ſuch declaration; and humbly beſeeching that 
the ſaid manifeſto be publicly diſavowed by his majeſty." 
The noble mover, in the courſe of an able and excellent 
ſpeech, addreſſed himſelf to the biſhops in a manner pecu- 
liarly ftriking. He obſerved that the nature and prin- 
ciple of the war were entirely changed. The right reverend 
bench, relying on the aſſurances of miniſters, might ori- 
ginally have believed his motives honourable, and its ob- 
ject eaſily attainable z but the ſame miniſters now de- 


clared to all the world, that a total new ſyſtem of policy 


was adopted, America was relinquiſhed, and a new ſpe- 
cies of war denounced, tending merely and avowedly to 
revenge, ſlaughter, and univerſal deſtruction. The um- 


ple votes of their lerdſhips on this occaſion would at once 


fully expreſs their deteſtation of the inhuman ſyſtem in 


queſtion, and, in conjunction with thoſe of the temporal 


lords, who entertained the ſame ſentiments, would fully 
obviate its effects. After a vehement debate, in which 


the miniſters endeavoured, as in the commons, to palliate 


what none dared explicitly to defend, the motion was ne- 
gatived by a majority of 71 to 37 peers, 31 of whom joined 
in a proteſt of uncommon energy and ability. The 
public Jaw of nations, ſaid their lordſhips, “ in affirm- 


ance of the dictates of nature and the precepts of religion, 


forbids us to reſort to the extremes of war upon our own 
opinion of their expediency, or in any cale to carry on 
war for the purpoſe of deſolation. We are ſhocked to ſee 
the firſt law of nature, * ſelf- preſervation,” peryerted and 


abuſed into a principle deſtructive of all other laws. 


Thoſe objects of war which cannot be compaſſed by fair 
and honourable hoſtility, ought not to be compaſſed at all. 
An end that has no means but ſuch as are unlawful, is an 
unlawful end.“ Among the names recorded on this oc- 
cahon, we find that of the venerable Shipley, biſhop of 
St. Aſaph, with a long and illuſtrious train of ſignatures 
athxed to this memorable proteſt ; which, if it wanted any 

| | | other 
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other recommendation to notice than its own intrinſic 
merit, might with pride recount the names of Rocking. 
ham, Camden, Effingham, and Harcourt, 

In the month of February, fir Philip Jennings Clerk 
made another vain attempt to diſqualify contractors from 
ſitting in the houſe. The motion. was carried upon a di. 
'v.fion by a majority of 158 to 143; but on the ſecond 
reading, the bill was loſt upon the motion of referring it 
to a committee; the queſtion was rejected by a majority 
of 41; and the miniſter moved that it might be deferred 
for four months, which was carried, and the bill conſe. 
quently loſt, In a few days after, it was moved that the 
Houſe ſhould reſolve itſelf into a committee, in order to 
conſider of granting further relief to proteftant difſenting 
miniſters and ſchool-maſters. Some of the bigotted tories 
oppoſed this toleration, but without effect, as the bill, 
framed for the purpoſe, was carried through both houſes 
with facility. | 

A ſubject of ſtill greater difficulty next preſented itſelf 
to the legiſlature, and that was the grievances of Ireland, 
The complaints: from that country became every day 
Jouder. Beſides the loſſes ſuſtained from the American 
war, and the ancient reſtraints upon their commerce, an 
embargo had been continued from the year 1776. Their 
beef and butter were periſhing in their warehouſes, and 
their linen trade contracted to almoſt nothing. The em- 
bargo had anſwered no beneficial purpoſe. The want of 
Iriſh proviſions had not retarded the armaments of the 
French, and their Weſt India iſlands were ſupplied on as 


good terms as our own iſlands with many articles. In 
the northern parts of Germany, and other countries ad- 


Joining to the Baltic, the traders had begun their trade of 
curing and packing beef, and had ſent conſiderable quan- 


tities of it to French markets; and although they had as 


yet made but flow progreſs in the art, it was evident they 
ſoon would take it entirely from the Iriſh, who did not 
ſcruple to affirm that the cauſe of the embargo was merely 
the avarice of contrattors. Added to theſe complaints, 


it was found that the rents in Ireland had been very much 


Increaſed, The people were poor and deſtitute of em- 
5 ploy ment; 
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ployment; and although about 20,000 of them had re- 
ceived relief from charitable donations and ſubſcriptions 
in Dublin, yet this was of ſmall avail to the remedying 
of the general and growing evil. Lord Newhaven, in con- 
cert with other members of the houſe of commons, ſhowed 
in ſtrong terms that neceſſity ought now to impel us to the 
preſervation of what remained of our empire; that, how- 
ever loyal the Iriſh had proved hitherto, yet there were 
bounds to which it would be both cruel and unjuſt to drive 
them; and if we ſhould remain their maſters by a con- 
tinuance of griping tyranny, as ſoon as a peace was eſta- 
bliſhed, they would emigrate to America, and tranſport 
to that country thoſe manufactures, arts, and induſtry, 
from which this country reaped undeniable advantages, 
The exports from England to Ireland, on an average of 
ten years, amouuted to 2,057,000]. yearly, The exports 
from Ireland to England, upon an average of the ſame 
time, did not exceed 1,353,000l. annually, ſo that the 
balance of trade in favour of England exceeded ſeven 
millions ſterling in that time. This was excluſive of the 
immenſe ſums drawn from that country every year, under 
the heads, of rents to abſentees, penſions, and the emolu- 
ments of places to thoſe who never ſaw the country; ap- 
peals in law and equity; buſineſs and pleaſure. The de- 
creaſe of the exports from England to Ireland during the 
laſt two years, amounted upon an average to no leſs than 
716,000], per annum. | 
On the other ſide, it was alleged, that even if the diſ- 
treſſes of Ireland were ſo great as were repreſented, it was 
not owing ſo much to the trade laws here, as to mal-ad+ 
miniſtration there; and to faults in the internal conſtitu- 
tion of their government; that if Ireland had ſuffered 
from the American war, England had ſuffered much 
more; and while gentlemen were apprehenſive of à rebels 
lian in Ireland, they ſhould reflect on the much more dan- 
gerous conſequences of one in England, which we had 
juſt cauſe to dread if any addition was made to the diſ- 
treſſes of our manufacturers. Influenced by theſe and 
fimilar arguments, and the remonſtrances of ſome trading 
| bs towns, 
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towns, the motion for opening the trade of Ireland to thi j 


Weſt Indies was loſt by a majority of four. | 
Little buſineſs of importance was tranſacted in parlia. 3 
ment till the month of April, when Mr. Fox made a third 
attempt towards a vote of cenſure againſt lord Sandwich, | 
moving for an addreſs to the throne that his majeſty } 
would be pleaſed to remove the ear} of Sandwich from his | 
majeſty's preſence, councils, and ſervice, on account of 
Milcondu&t in his office, as firſt commiſſioner of the admi- 
ralty, and of the general ill ſtate of the navy at the moſt | 
critical ſeaſons, under his adminiſtration. The principal | 
argument againſt this motion was, that as a diſtin& ne. 
# gative had been paſſed on each allegation upon whieh the 
| motion was founded, the houſe couid not now affent to a 
mot ion not eſtabliſhed by facts. Mr. Fox replied, that 
although the cenſure might not reſult from any one charge i 
5 taken ſeparately, it certainly did from the whole. The 
th neglect of reinforcing lord Howe, and of our trade and 
fortreſſes in the Mediterranean, with the more palpable 
negligence in the month of June laſt, taken together, would 
certainly form - juſt cauſe of cenſure, There was little 
reaſon to expect that a man who had ſhown himſelf on 
every occaſion fo incapable of the duties of his office, would 
be a proper perſon to extricate the nation from the diſ- 
graceful difficulties in which he had involved it. The 
25 of many brave officers, and the general diſcontents 
created in the navy, were charges of a nature too import- 
ant to be eaſily evaded, and were of themſelves ſufficient 
cauſes of removal. After a long debate, in which the 
8 conduct of lord Howe and admiral Keppel furniſhed con- 
3 ſiderable matter for diſtraction of public opinion, the mo-. 
| tion was rejected by 221 to 118. | I 
| | In the houſe of lords, the earl of Briſtol moved an ad- } 
11 drefs to the king, ſimilar to that of Mr. Fox, for the re- 
. moval of the earl of Sandwich. His lordſhip fupported 
this motion in a ſpeech, containing a very 2 dif- 
lay of political and profeſſienal knowledge, This no- 
. Fiedan affirmed, ä that about ſeven millions more money 
had been allotted for the ſupport and increaſe of * navy 
3 uring 
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during the laſt ſeven years, than in any former equal pe- 
riod; and that, during this time, the decreaſe and decline 
of the navy bad been in an inverſe ratio to the exceſs of 


the expenditure. While ſuch has been the unbounded 


liberality of parliament ; what, exclaimed the noble lord, 
is become of our navy? or, if there is no navy, what is 
become of our money? The motion was rejected by 78 
voices to 39. Notwithſtanding theſe repeated acquittals 
however, the reputation of lord Sandwich moſt deſervedly 
ſuffered in the eſtimation of the public. | 

Twenty-five lords united in a proteſt againſt theſe pro- 
ceedings, and one was entered on the journals by the earl 
of Briffol himſelf, from which the following appear to be 
the grounds of accuſation. Since the year 1771, 
6,917,872]. had been granted for naval purpoſes, more 
than was granted in an equal number of years, between 
1751 and 1759, for the uſe of the navy, although we had 


been four years at war with France within that period. 


The navy was reduced from what it was in 1771, when 
lord Sandwich ſucceeded to the head of that board, not- 
withſtanding the immenſe ſums granted for its ſupport and 
increaſe ſince that time. No fleet was ſent out to watch 
the motions of the Toulon fleet, nor any reinforcement ſent 
to lord Howe, upon intelligence of the ſaid Toulon fleet. 
Admiral Keppel, with twenty fail of the line, was ſent 
off Breſt, when the commiſſioners of the admiralty knew, 
or ought to have known, that the French fleet then actu- 
ally at Breſt, and fitting for ſea, conſiſted of thirty-twa 
ſhips of the line. For want of reinforcement or inſtruc- 
tions ſent to admiral Barrington, the valuable iſland of 
Dominica was Joſt; and, no naval force having been 
ſent to Africa, we had loſt Senegal; and laſtly, the ad- 
miralty, without any deliberation whatſoever, precipi- 
tately ordered a court-martial upon a commander in chief, 


of great rank and character, thereby fruſtrating the ſalu- 


tary intentions of that diſcretionary power, lodged by the 
conſtitution in the Jords commiſſioners for executing the 
office of lord high admiral of Great Britain, whereby all 
malicious and ill-founded charges (by whomſoever exhi. 
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bited) may be avoided, and the union and diſeiphne of the N 


ſervice not interrupted. | 


The return of lord and general Howe excited about 3 
this time conſiderable attention; and as their characters 
had been covertly attacked by miniſters, who wiſhed to 


excuſe their own miſconduct by throwing the blame upon 


the commanders, they, as well as general Burgoyne, ear- | 
neſtly ſolicited a parliamentary inquiry. The miniſter, on 
the contrary, endeavoured to avoid all inquiry whatever, | 
and inſiſted that parliament was not the place where it 
ſhould be inſtituted. To this it was anſwered, that the con- 


duct of miniſters and that of commanders were too fatally 


connected in this war, and that the plans and the means 


rauſt be exumined together. To deny the competence of 
the houſe to inſtitute this inquiry, was a daring violation 
of the privileges of parliament. On this occaſion fir 
William Howe propoſed that ear! Cornwallis ſhould be 
examined, as to the general conduct of the American 
war; to military points generally and particularly.“ To 
this the miniſter inſtantly propoſed an amendment, © That 
lord Cornwallis be called in and examined relative to gene- 
ral and particular military points, touching the general 
conduct of the American war.” Nothing could excite 
greater indignation than this evaſion of inquiry and truth 
but on a diviſion, the miniſter carried his amendment by 
189 to 155. The main queſtion being then put was re- 
Jetted by 180 to 158 Thus all inquiry appeared at an 
end; but oppoſition were determined not to let it periſh in 
this manner; they renewed the motion for the examination 
of lord Cornwallis, a few days after, and were fo ably 
ſupported, that no means employed by the miniſter were 
ſuihcient to prevent the hearing of that noble lord. Be- 
fides lord Cornwallis, major-general Grey, fir Andrew 
Snape Hammond, with others, were examined, and the 
following facts reſulted from their evidence. The force 
ſent to America was at no time equal to the ſubjugation 
of the country, which proceeded partly from the averſion 
of the people to the government of Great Britain, and 
partly from the nature of the country, which obſtructed 
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many military operations. Several other local points 
were eftabliſhed, which tended to a refutation of the 
charges brought againſt the commander in chief. It was, 
at the ſame time, proved that the American miniſter had 
been conſtantly reminded of the difficult and impracticable 
nature of the war, that he had diſcredited what was ſaid 
on the ſubje&, and had not ſent out the neceſſary tupplies, 
and that the reinforcement he at length had ſent, came too 
late for any effectual purpoſe. | 

After a variety of facts tending to the defence of the 
commander. in chief, and the cenſure of the American 
ſecretary, had been eſtabliſhed, evidence was moved to be 


bated the deſign of bringing up American refugees, pen- 
ſioners and cuſtom-houle officers, to impeach and ſet aſide 
the evidence of military men of high rank and great pro- 
feſſional knowledge. This objection being over-ruled, or- 
ders were ifſued for the attendance of general Robertſon, 


time that intervened between the calling and appearance * 
of theſe gentlemen, evidence was heard on the part of D 
general Burgoyne. The officers examined were fir Guy | 
Carleton, the earl of Balcarras, captain Money, the earl i 
of Harringion, major Forbes, captain Bloomfield, and 1 
lieutenant-colonel Kingſton; all of whom, excepting the 
firſt, were preſent during the whole campaign. This 
evidence tended moſt clearly to acquit the general of every 
ſuſpicion of miſconduct, and to eitabliſh his character as 
an officer of the firſt abilities, and peculiarly the favourite 
of his army. Whether the general's orders for proceeding 
to Albany were peremptory or conditional, was ſtill a 
matter of opinion ; But two aſſertions were manifeſtly dif- 
proved, vig. that general Philips at the time of the 
convention offered to force his way, with a part of the 
army, from Saratoga back to Ticonderoga z and that the 
late general Fraſer had ditapproved the paſſing Hudſon's 


This examination being cloſed, the witnefſes, brought 
in oppoſition to thoſe examined on the part of fir William 
Howe, now attended. Their evidence tended to eſtabliſh 
K 2 the 
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the moſt abſurd of all aſſertions, that a great majority (two | 
thirds, or four fifths) of the people were attached to the | 
Britiſh government, and that the force ſent out was en- 
tirely competent to have brought the war to a ſpeedy con- 
cluſion: That the country of America did not afford any 
extraordinary obſtructions to military operations; that 
the rebel force was always inferior to the reports ſpread | 
concerning it. The particular manceuvres of general | 

we were reprobated by ſome of the witneſſes, particu. | 
larly one of the name of Galloway, who had been a law. 
yer in America, and a member of congreſs, and who had | 
come over to general Howe at a time when the American 
cauſe was apparently ruined. In conſequence of the 
charges which this perſon laid againſt fir William Howe, 
that commander requeſted that a particular day ſhould be 
appointed on which he might bring witneſſes to prove the 
falſity of the aſſertions; but this was refuſed, and the 
committee was diſſolved on the 29th of June, without 
coming to. a ſingle reſolution on all the important matter 
which had been ſubmitted to them. | 

While ſuch were the diſgraceful proceedings of the com. 
mons, the duke of Richmond was engaged in ftrenuouſly 
Promoting an inquiry into the abuſes of Greenwich hol- 
Pital in the houſe of lords. The rejection of the inquiry 
through the influence of the execrable Sandwich and the 
other miniſters, is perhaps the beſt proof that could be ad- 
duced that the complaint was well founded. _ 

Theſe debates on domeſtic affairs were interrupted by 3 
the announcement of the Spaniſh manifeſto declaring war 
againſt Britain, and which was introduced by a royal 
meſſage, June 17, 1779. As this event had been repeat. 
edly foretold by the minority, and all along treated with 
contempt by the miniſtry, it is not to be ſuppoſed but the 
verification of theſe predictions muſt now produce the moſt 3 
ſevere reproaches on thoſe who had deſpiſed them. T hey 
were indeed reminded with great ſeverity of their obſti- 
nacy, blindneſs, and abſurdity; of the contempt with 
which they had treated every warning of danger, the tri. 
umph which they had conſtantly expreſſed at the folly an! 
ignorance of oppoſition fer entertaining ſuch ideas. _ I 
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ſaid the miniſtry, could have no intereſt in joining our 
enemies: They had colonies of their own, and would never 
ſet ſuch an ill example to them, as to aſſiſt our rebellious 
coloniſts. Nay, thoſe miniſters, whoſe daily conduct 
proved them to be incapable of managing their own affairs 
with any degree of propriety, had the ma: chleſs effron- 
tery of ſetting themſelves up as ſtateſmen and politicians 
for the houſe of Bourbon, and of knowing the intereſts of 
France and Spain better than, they did themſelves, 
All theſe heavy charges, however, were diſregarded. A 
reſolution was taken to oppoſe this new enemy as well as 
the others, and at the ſame time never to ſubmit to the 
idea of American independence. As the national danger 
was now undeniably very great, it was propoſed hy the 
miniſter to increaſe the militia to double its number. To 
this the oppoſition conſented ; though they conſidered it 
as probably impracticable, or even dangerous, from the 


apprehenſions they had of its being violently oppoſed by 


the people at large; and that, along with ſeveral other 
cauſes of objection, it would in its effect go to the anni- 
hilation of the regular or ſtanding army, in cutting off its 
uſual and only means of ſupply from the recruiting ſer- 
vice. The railing of new regiments appeared to them to 
be vaſtly preferable; and they ſeverely reproved miniſters 
for the continuance of that wretched ſyſtem of policy which 
had hitherto led them to reject with indifference, and even 
contempt, the liberal and patriotic offers made by ſeveral 


of the peers in oppoſition for raiſing regiments at their 


private expenſe for the defence of their country, But that 
narrow predilection in favour of men of a certain deſcription, 
and particularly of the northern part of the iſland, was 
ſtill predominant, and would continue while there was 
any thing either to beſtow or to loſe; and thus the duke 
of Rutland, the earl of Derby, and others of the oldeſt 
Engliſh nobility, the hereditary ſupporters ef the throne 


and conſtitution, met with indifference or inſult in their 
generous offers for the ſervice and preſervation of their 


country, in this ſeaſon of peri] and diſtreſs. It was ob- 
ſerved, with great acrimony, on this occaſion, that all 
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miniſtry had ſtigmatized with the title of leaders or par. 
tizans of faction, and who were conſtantly repreſented ay | 
enemies to government; whilſt not one of thoſe who had 
grown rich in her ſpoils, or great in her ruin, whether | 
miniſters, contractors, court favourites, or king's friends, 
had offered to raiſe a ſingle man, or to expend a ſhilling 
in its defence. 8 

As the miniſter did not profeſs any attachment to this 
particular mode of defence, a great variety of amend- 
ments were propoſed. The only one of any conſequence, 
however, which was carried through, was for the raiſing 
of voluntier companies, to be attached to the militia regi- 


ments of the county or diſtrict to which they belonged; 


and for this purpoſe the lord - l eutenants of counties were 
empowered to grant commiſſions to officers, as high as 
the rank of lieutenant - colonel, in proportion to the num. 
ber of men they were able to procure. But when the 
committee had ſat on this ſubject till midnight, the houſe | 
was no ſooner reſumed, than they were ſurpriſed by the 
introduction of a new bill of another nature. This was 
to take away, for a limited time, the legal exemptions 
from being preſſed on board the navy, which ſeveral de- 
ſeriptions of men and apprentices belonging to the ſea, or 
in ſome degree to maritime affairs, had hitherto enjoyed; 
and alſo for ſuſpending, for a time, the right of ſuin 
out a writ of Habeas Corpus, for ſuch breaches of theſe 
exemptions as had already taken place from the 17th of 
that month, or as might {till take place before the final } 
ratification of the bill. | 
Such an extraordinary propoſal, militating ſo ſtrongly | 


againſt the liberty and ſecurity of the ſubject, was ſeverely 


cenſured. The manner of bringing it forr-ard indeed, at 


ſo late an hour, and in a very thin houſe, became a ſub- 


ject of complaint even more than the propoſal itſelf, which 
was likewiſe eondemned upon many accounts, but par ti- | 
cularly for being a breach of faith between the legiſlature | 


and the people, which ſhould ever be held moſt ſacred. 
All this, however, was juſtified on the plea of neceſſity ; 
and the time of bringing it in was ſaid to be choſen on 


Pur pole for the 'greater lecrecy and deſpatch, and to pre- 


vent 
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vent the effect of the bill from being defeated by the 


knowledge of its deſign, which the public prints would 
have ſpread through the whole nation. The meaſure it- 
ſelf was juſtified upon the ground already mentioned, and 
the propoſer remarked, that he could not avoid bein 
aſtoniſhed at the horror which was now expreſſed wit 
reſpe& to compulſion, when they were but newly riſen 
from a committee wherein they had been for ten hours 
engaged in framing a compulſive law whereby arms would 
be forced into the hands of 30,000 men contrary to their 
inclination. 

The militia bill, like all others propoſed by miniſtry, 
was eaſily carried through the houſe of commons; but in 
that of the lords, it not only met with a vigorous oppoſition 
from the adverſe party, but was even much more coolly re- 
ceived by the friends of government themſelves than might 
have been expected. Neither were the lords-lieutenants 
of counties in general at all ſatisfied with the bill. In 
this ſtate of things, the queſtion being at length put, 


Whether the claule empowering his majeſty to order the. 


militia to be augmented to double its prefent number, 
ſhould ſtand as part of the bill? it was carried in the ne- 
gative by 39 to 22. In this debate it was remarkable, 
that the lord preſident of the council, and both ſecretaries 
of ſtate, voted againſt the compulſory principle of the bill. 

Lord North could not conceal his chagrin, nor his diſ- 
ſatis faction with the conduct of his colleagues. A new 


queſtion, however, now aroſe, which produced a conſider- 
able debate: For the militia being conſidered by ſeveral 


members as a money- bill, they inſiſted, that no amend. 
ment of the lords could be admitted, without a ſurrender 
of their own moſt valuable and peculiar privilege; for 
which reaſon the bill ought now to be totally rejected. 


But the miniſter, conſidering that it was abſolutely incum- 


bent on him to do ſomething which might at leaſt have 


the appearance of regarding the public defence and ſecu- 


rity, determined in the preſent inſtance to overlook the 


8 of privilege. After many ingenious arguments on 


th fides, therefore, the bill was carried by a majority of 


63 to 45. 13: 89). ns : f 
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miniſtry had ſtigmatized with the title of leaders or par. | 
tizans of faction, and who were conſtantly repreſented ay | 
enemies to government; whilſt not one of thoſe who had 
grown rich in her ſpoils, or great in her ruin, whether | 
miniſters, contractors, court favourites, or king's friends, | 
had offered to raiſe a ſingle man, or to expend a ſhilling 
in its defence. | 

As the miniſter did not profeſs any attachment to this 
particular mode of defence, a great variety of amend. 
ments were propoſed, The only one of any conſequence, | 
however, which was carried through, was for the raiſing 
of voluntier companies, to be attached to the militia regi- 
ments of the county or diſtrict to which they belonged; | 
and for this purpoſe the lord-l'eutenants of counties were 
empowered to grant commiſſions to officers, as high as I 
the rank of lieutenant-colone], in proportion to the num. | 
ber of men they were able to procure. But when the 
committee had ſat on this ſubject till midnight, the houſe | 
was no ſooner reſumed, than they were ſurpriſed by the 
introduction of a. new bill of another nature. This was 
to take away, for a limited time, the legal exemptions | 
from being preſſed on board the navy, which ſeveral de. 
ſeriptions of men and apprentices belonging to the ſea, or 
in ſome degree to maritime affairs, had hitherto enjoyed; 
and alſo for ſuſpending, for a time, the right of ſuin 
out a writ of Habeas Corpus, for fuch breaches of thele 
exemptions as had already taken place from the 17th of | 
that month, or as might {till take place before the final | 
ratification of the bill. | ; 
Buch an extraordinary propoſal, militating ſo ſtrongly | 
againſt the liberty and ſecurity of the ſubject, was ſeverely 
cenſured. The manner of bringing it forward indeed, at 
ſo late an hour, and in a very thin houſe, became a ſub- 
je of complaint even more than the propoſal itſelf, which 


was likewiſe condemned upon many accounts, but parti- 


cularly for being a breach of faith between the legiſlature | 
and the people, which ſhould ever be held moſt ſacred, | 
All this, however, was juſtified on the plea of neceſſity ; | 


and che time of bringing it in was ſaid to be choſen on 


pwrpole for the greater iecrecy and deſpatch, and to e. 
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vent the effect of the bill from being defeated by the 
knowledge of its deſign, which the public prints would 
have ſpread through the whole nation. The meaſure it- 
ſelf was jultified upon the ground already mentioned, and 
the propoſer remarked, that he could not avoid being 
aſtoniſhed at the horror which was now expreſſed with 
reſpe& to compulſion, when they were but newly riſen 
from a committee wherein they had been for ten hours 
engaged in framing a compulſive law whereby arms would 
be forced into the hands of 30,000 men contrary to their 
inclination. | 

The militia bill, like all others propoſed by miniſtry, 
was eaſily carried through the houſe of commons; but in 
that of the lords, it not only met with a vigorous oppoſition 
from the adverſe party, but was even much more coolly re- 
ceived by the friends of government themſelves than might 
have been expected. Neither were the lords-lieutenants 
of counties in general at all ſatisfied with the bill. In 
this ſtate of things, the queſtion being at length put, 


Whether the clauſe empowering his majeſty to order the. 


militia to be augmented to double its prefent number, 


ſhould ftand as part of the bill? it was carried in the ne- 


gative by 39 to 22. In this debate it was remarkable, 
that the lord preſident of the council, and both ſecretaries 
of ſtate, voted againſt the compulſory principle of the bill. 

Lord North could not conceal his chagrin, nor his diſ- 


ſatis faction with the conduct of his colleagues. A new 
queſtion, however, now aroſe, which produced a conſider- 


able debate : For the militia being confidered by ſeveral 
members as a money-bill, they inſiſted, that no amend. 
ment of the lords could be admitted, without a ſurrender 
of their own moſt valuable and peculiar privilege; for 
which reaſon the bill ought now to be totally rejected. 


But the miniſter, conſidering that it was abſolutely incum- 
bent on him to do ſomething which might at leaſt have 
the appearance of regarding the public defence and ſecu- 


rity, determined in the preſent inſtance to overlook the 


pou of privilege. After many ingenious arguments on 


oth fides, therefore, the bill was carried by a majority 'of 
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The parliament was not prorogued till the 3d of July, | 
In the ſpeech, moſt cordial thanks were returned for the 
many great and eſſential ſervices parliament had rendered 


to his majeſty and their country, during the courſe of 


their long attendance. Approbation was beſtowed on | 
the zeal which they had manifeſted in the ſupport of the | 


juſt and neceſſary war in which he was engaged, and of 
the attention which they had paid to the ſtate of Ireland, 
The events of war had offered the court of France no 


-xeafon to triumph on the conſequences. of their injuſtice | 
and breach of public faith; and it was truſted, that by 
ſpirited and proſperous exertions, that ambitious power | 


might be hrought to wiſh that they had not, withont 
provocation or cauſe of complaint, inſulted the honour 
and-invaded the rights of the crown. With reſpect to 
Spain, whatever colour might be attempted to be put 
upon the unjult proceeding of that court, his majeſty was 
conſcious that he had nothing to reproach himſelf with; 
the warmeſt acknowledgments were made, for thoſe clear 
demonſtrations of loyalty and affection to his perſon and 
government,, which parliament had ſhown-upon that oc- 
caſion; and it was conſidered as a happy omen to the 
ſucceſs of his arms, that the increaſe of difficulties 
ſerved only to:#agment the courage and conſtancy of the 
nation. It was faid, that ſufficient thanks could not be 
paid to the commons for the confidence they had repoſed 


in him, and for the cheerfulneſs and public ſpirit, with | 


which the large ſupplies for the year had been granted: 
It was impoſſible to ſpeak of the continuance of the re- 


bellion i North America, without the deepeſt concern; 


but parliament had given ſuch unqueſtionable proots of 
their fincere diſpoſition to put an end to thoſe troubles, 
that it was ſtill hoped, that the malignant deſigns of the 
enemies of Great Britain could not long prevail againſt 
the evident intereſts of thoſe unhappy provinces. | 
About the latter end of the preceding year hoſtilities 
had commenced in the Eaſt Indies. The Eaſt India com- 
pany having formed a defign of extirpating the French 
power in India, tranſmitted inſtructions for an attack 
upon Pondicherry. Major- general Munro, commander 
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of the company's troops on the coaſt of Coromandel, 
about the 2 1ſt of Anguſt. found his troops in ſufficient 
ſtrengih for the ſiege, and immediately took poſſeſſion of 
the bound-hedge, within cannon-ſhot of the fortifica- 
tions, by which all communication with the country 
was cut off. Some unavoidable delays prevented the 
farther operations of the beſiegers until the 6th and 7th 
of September, when they broke ground both on the 
north and ſouth fides of the town. By this time their 
operations were greatly aſſiſted by the Engliſh fleet under 
fir Edward Vernon, who had ſailed from Madras at the 
end of July to block up Pondicherry. As ſoon as he 
arrived on his ſtation he perceived a French fleet, under 
M. de Tronjolly, conſiſting of one ſhip of 64, one 
of 36, one of 32 guns, and two French Eaſt India ſhips 
armed. Sir Edward Vernon's fleet conſiſted of one 60, 
one 28, one 20 gun ſhip, a ſloop, and an Eaſt Indiaman. 
An engagement enſued, and with ſo much Joſs to the 
French, that they dared not to hazard another, but aban- 
doned Pondicherry, which now was blocked up both by 
ſea and land. The garriſon, under M. de Bellecombe, 
governor and general commandant of all the French ſettle- 
ments in India, made a brave defence. Before the mid + 
dle of October, however, the artillery of the heſiegers 
had gained ſo much ſuperiority, that preparations were 
made for a general aſſault. On the day preceding, the go- 


vernor, in order to ſave uſeful lives, and prevent bloodſhed. 


without advantage or honour, offered to capitulate. The 
conditions were generous, and agreeable to the con- 
quered. About 300 pieces of artillery, ſerviceable and 
unſerviceable, fell into the hands of the victors, toge- 


ther with all public property; the private was ſecured to 


the owners. The company's troops, which amounted 
to 10,500 men, loſt about 224 flain, and 693 wounded ; 
the garriſon, amounting to 3000, had 200 men killed, and 
480 wounded. | 
The Britiſh army in America ſeem to have aimed at 
little more, during the campaign of 1779, in the ſtates 
to the northward of Carolina, than diftreſs and depre- 
dation. Having. publicly announced their reſolution of 
making 
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making © the colonies of as little avail as poſſible to their 


new connexions, they nn ſeveral expeditions on 
this principle. 

One of theſe, conſiſting = both naval and land force, 
was committed to fir George Collyer and general Mat. 
thews, who made a deſcent on Virginia. On the 1oth of 
May they failed for Portſmouth, and on their arrival took 

oſſeſſion of that defenceleſs town. The remains of 
Norfolk on the oppoſite fide of the river, fell of courle into 
their hands, The Americans burned ſome of their own 
veſſels, but others were made prizes by the invaders. The 
Britiſh guards marched 18 miles in the night, and ar- 
riving at Suffolk by 9 proceeded to the deſtruction 
of veſſels, naval ſtores, and of a large magazine of pro- 
viſions, which had been depolited in that place. A ſimi- 
Jar deſtruction was carried on at Keinp's Landing, Shep- 
herd's Goſport, Tanner's Creek, and other places in the 
vicinity. The frigates and armed veſſels were employed 
on the fame buſineſs along the margin of the rivers, 
Three thouſand hogſheads of tobacco were taken at 
Portſmouth, Every houſe in Suffolk was burnt except 
tlie church and one dwelling-houſe, The houles of ſe. 


veral private gentlemen in the country ſhared the ſame 


fate. Above 130 veſſels were either deſtroyed or taken. 


All that were upon the ſtocks were burned, and every 


thing relative to the building or fitting of ſhips, was 
either carried: off or deſtroyed, The fleet and army, after 
demoliſhing Fort Nelſon, and ſetting fire to the ſtore- 
houſes, and other public buildings in the dockyard at 
Goſport, embarked from Virginia, and returned with 
their prizes and booty fate to New-York, in the ſame 
month in which they had left it. This expedition into 
Virginia diſtreſſed a number of its inhabitants, and en- 
riched the Britiſh forces, but was of no real ſervice to 
the royal cauſe. It was preſumed, that by involving the 
citizens in loſſes and diſtreſſes, they would-be br ought” to 
reflect on the advantages of ſubmitting to a power, 
againſt which they had not the means of defending them- 
ſelves: But the temper of the times was unfavourable to 


theſe views, Such was the high-toned ſtate of the Ame- 


rican 
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rican mind, that property had comparatively Joſt its va- 
| Jue. It was faſhionable to ſuffer in the cauſe of inde- 
pendence; ſome. hearty whigs gloried in their loſſes, 
with as much pride as others gloried in their poſſeſſions 
The Britiſh, ſuppoſing the Americans to be influenced; 
by the conſiderations . which bias men in the languid 
ſcenes of tranquil life, and not reflecting on, the ſaecri- 
fices which enthuſiaſtic patriotiſm is willing to make, 
proceeded in their ſchemes of diſtreſs: But the more ex- 
tenſively they carried on this mode of warfare, the more 
obſtacles they created to the reunion of the empire. In 
about five wecks after the termination of the expedition 
| to Virginia, a ſimilar one was projected againſt the ex- 
poſed margin of Connecticut. Governor Tryon was 
appointed to the command of about 2600 land forces, 
employed on this buſineſs, and he was ſupported » 
general Garth. The tranſports which conveyed theſe 
troops, were covered by a ſuitable; number of armed 
| veſſels, commanded by fir George Collyer. On the 5th: 
of July they proceeded from New-York by the way of 
Hell-Gate, and landed at Eaſt- Haven. The royal com- 
manders iſſued an addreſs to the inhabitants, in which 
they invited them to return to their duty and allegiancey 
and promiſed protection to all who ſhould remain peace- 
ably in their uſual place of reſidence, except the civil 
and military officers of the government. It allo ſtated 
« that their property lay ſtill within the graſp of that 
power, whole lenity had perſiſted in its mild and noble 
efforts, though branded with the moſt unworthy impu- 
tation: That the exiſtence of a ſingle houſe on their 
detenceleſs coaſt, ought to be a conſtant reproof of their 
ingratitude ; That they who lay ſo much in the Britiſh 
power, afforded a ſtriking monument of their mercy, and 
therefore ought to ſet the firſt example of returning to 
their allegiance.” | * 

One of the many addreſſes, from which the above ex- 
tract is taken, was ſent by a flag to colonel Whiting of 
the militia near Fairfield. The colonel was allowed an 
hour for his anſwer, but he had ſearcely time to read it 


before the town was in flames, He nevertheleſs returned 
the 
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the following anſwer : Connecticut having nobly dared 


to take up arms againft the cruel deſpotiſm of Great Bri- 


tain, and the flames having preceded the anſwer to your 
flag, they will perſiſt to oppoſe to the utmoſt, the power 


exerted againſt injured innocence.” The Britiſh marched 
from their landing to New-Haven. The town, on their 
entering it, was delivered up to promiſcuous plunder, a 
few inſtances of protection excepted. The inhabitants 
were ſtripped of their houſehold turniture and other move- 
able property. The harbour and water fide was covered 
with feathers, which were diſcharged from opened beds. 
An aged citizen, who laboured under a natural inability 
of ſpeech, had his tongue cut out by one of the royal 
army. After perpetrating every ſpecies of enormity, 
but that of burning houſes, the invaders ſuddenly re- 
embarked, and proceeded by water to Fairfield, The 
militia of that place and the vicinity poſted themſelves 
at the court-houſe green, and gave conſiderable annoy- 


ance to them, as they were advancing, but ſoon re- 


treated to the height at the back of the town. On the ap- 


proach of the Britiſh the town was evacuated by moſt 


of its inhabitants. A few women remained, with the 
view of faving their property. They imagined that 
their ſex would protect them; they alſo repoſed con- 
fidence in an enemy who they knew had been formerly 
famed for humanity and politeneſs ;- but they bitterly 
repented their preſumption. Parties of the royal army 
entered the deſerted houſes of the inhabitants, broke 
open deſks, trunks, cloſets, and cheſts, and took every 
thing of value that came in their way. They robbed 
the women of their buckles, rings, bonnets, aprons, 
and handkerchiefs. They abuſed them with the Fouleſt 
language, threatened their lives, and preſented the bayo- 
nets to their breaſts. A ſucking infant was plundered 
of part of its clothing, while the bayonet was preſented 
to the breaſt of its mother. Towards evening they be- 
gan to burn the houſes, which they had previouſly plun- 
dered. The women begged general Tryon to ſpare the 
town. Mr. Sayre, the epiſcopal miniſter, who had ſuf- 
fered tor his attachment to the royal cauſe, joined the 
? | women 
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women in their requeſts, but their joint ſupplications were 
diſregarded. They then begged that a few hovſes might 
be ſpared for a general ſhelter. This was at firſt denied; 
but at length Tryon conſented to ſave the buildings of 
Mr. Burr and of Mr. Elliot, and alſo faid, that the houſes 
for public worſhip ſhould be ſpwed. After his departure 
on the next morning with the main body, the rear-guard, 
conſiſting of German yaugers, ſet fire to every thing which 
Tryon had ſpared ; but on their departure the inhabitants 
extinguiſhed the flames, and ſaved ſome of the houſes. 
The militia were joined by numbers from the country, 
which ſucceſſively came to their aid, but they were too 
few to make effectual oppoſition. | | 

The Britiſh, in this excurſion, alſo burned Eaſt-Ha- 
ven, and the greateſt part of Green's farms, and the 
flouriſhing town of Norwalk. A conſiderable number of 
ſhips, either finiſhed or on the ſtocks, with whale-boats, 
and a large amount of ſtores and merchandiſe, were de- 
ſtroyed. Particular accounts of theſe devaſtations were, 
in a ſhort time, tranſmitted by authority to congreſs, 
By theſe it appeared that there were burnt at Norwalk 
two houſes of public worſnip, 80 dwelling-houſes, 87 
barns, 22 ſtores, 17 ſhops, 4 mills, and 5 veſſels; and 
at Fairfield two houſes of public worſhip, 15 dwelling- 
houſes, 11 barns, and ſeveral ſtores. There were at the 
ſame time a number of certificates tranſmitted to general 
Waſhington, in which perſons of veracity bore witneſs on 
oath to various acts of brutality, rapine, and cruelty com- 
mitted on aged perſons, women, and priſoners. Con- 
greſs, on receiving ſatisfactory atteſtation of. the ra- 
yages of the Britiſh in this and other ſimilar expeditions, 
on the 19th of July reſolved, * To direct their marine 
committee to take the moſt effetual meaſures to carry 
into execution their manifeſto of October zoth, 1778, by 
burning or deſtroy ing the towns belonging to the enemy 
in Great Britain or the Weſt Indies; but their reſolve 
was never carried into effect. | 15 

Tryon, who was a civil governor as well as a general, 
undertook the juſtification of the meaſure on principles 
of policy. I ſhould be very ſorry, faid he, if the 
deſtruction of theſe villages would be thought leſs recon- 
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eileable with humanity, than the love of my country, 
my duty to the king, and the laws of arms. The 
uſurpers have profeſſedly placed their hopes of, ſevering 


the empire in avoiding decifive actions, upon the waſte off 


the. Britiſh treaſures, and upon the eſcape of their own 
property during the protracting of the war. Their power 
is ſupported by the general dread of their tyranny and 
threats, practiſed to inſpire a credulous multitude with a 
preſumptuous confidence in our forbearance ; I wiſh to 
detect the deluſion.“ Theſe devaſtations were the ſub. 


je& of an elegant poem, written on the ſpot a few days 


after by colonel Humphries. 


While the Britiſh were proceeding in theſe defolatiog 


operations, general Waſhington was called upon for con- 


tinental troops, but he could ſpare very few, He durt 
not detach largely, as he apprehended that one deiign of 
the Britiſh in theſe movements was to draw off a pro- 


portion of his army from Weſt Point, to favour an in- 


tended attack on that important poſt, Genera] Parſons, 
though cloſely connected with Connecticut, and though 
from his {mall force he was unable to make ſucceſsful 
oppoſition to the invaders, yet inſtead of preſſing general 
Waſhington for a large detachment of continental troops, 
wrote. to him as foilows : * The Britiſh may probably 
diſtreſs the country exceedingly. by the ravages they will 
commit; but I would rather ſee ail the towns on the coaſt 
of my country in flames, than that the enemy ſhould 


poſſeſs Weſt Point.“ 


The inhabitants feared much more than they ſuffered. 
They expected that the whole margin of their country, 


120 miles in extent, would ſuffer the fate of Fairfield 


and Norwalk. The ſeaſon of the year added mucli to 
their difficulties, as the cloſe attention of the farmers 


to their harveſting could not be omitted without hazard- 


ing their ſubſiſtence. Theſe fears were not of long du-| 
ration. In about ten days after the landing of the Bri. 


tiſh troops, an order was iſſued for their immediate re- 


turn to New-York. This they effected in a ſhort time, 
and. with a loſs ſo inconfiderable, that in the whole expe- 


dit ion it did not exceed 150 men 


While the Britiſh were ſucceſsfully making theſe deſul- 
tory operations, the American army was incapable of co- 
vering the country. The former, havin "g by means of 
their ſuperior. marine force the command of the nume- 
rous rivers, bays, and harbours of the United States, had 
it in their power to make deſcents where they pleaſed, 
with an expedition that could not. be" equalled by the 
American land forces. Had general Waſhington divided 
his army, conformably to the wiſhes of the invaded citi- 
zens, he would have f ubjected his whole force to be cut 
up in detail. Tt was therefore his uniform practice, to 
riſque no more by way of covering the wen, than was 
conſiſtent with the general fafety, a 

His army was poſted at ſome diſtance from Britiſh head: - 
quarters in New-York, and on both ſides of the North 
River, The advance, conſiſting of 300 infantry and 
150 cavalry, under the command of colonel Anthony 
Walton White, patroled conſtantly, for ſeveral months, 
in front of the Britiſh lines, and kept a conſtant watch 
on the Sound and on the North River. This corps had 
ſeveral - ſkirmiſhes with parties of the Britiſh, and was 
particular ly uſeful in check ing their excurſions! and in 
procuring and pond ages. W of their moye- 
ments. Wy 

About this time, geuerul Putnam, who bad been "I 
tioned with a reſpectable command at Reading in Con- 
necticut, when on a viſit to his out-p poſt at Horſe-Neck, 

was attacked by governor Tryon with about 1 500 men. 


General Putnam had only a picker of 150 men, and two 


iron field- pieces without borſes or drag-ropes. He, how- 
ever, planted his cannon on the high ground, near the 
meeting-houſe, and by ſeveral fires retarded the advan- 
cing enemy, and continued to make oppoſition till he 
perceived the enemy's horſe, ſupportted by the infantry, 
were about to charge. General Putnam, after ordering 
the picket to provide for their ſafety, by retiring to a 
ſwamp inaccethble to horſe, plunged down the precipice 
at the church. This is ſo ſteep as to have artificial ſtairs, 
compoſed of nearly one hundred ſtone fteps, for the ac- 
cones of foot — 8. The dragoons ftopped 

| ſhort, 
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cileable. with humanity, than the love of my rountry 
my duty to the king, and the laws of arms, The 
ufurpers have profeſſedly placed their hopes of ſevering 
the empire in avoiding deciſive actions, upon the waſte of 
the. Britiſh treaſures, and upon the eſcape of their ow 
property during the protracting of the war. Their pon 
is. ſupported by the general dread of their tyranny an 
threats, practiſed to inſpire a credulous multitude wit) 
preſumptuous confidence in cur forbearance ; I wiſkty 
detect the deluſion.“” Theſe devaſtations were the ſub. 
Jet of an elegant poem, written on the pat; a few dam 
after by colonel Humphries. 

While the Britiſh were proceeding i in cbelt 0 
operations, general Waſhington was called upon for ton. 
tinental troops, but he could ſpare very few, He du 
not detach largely, as he apprehended that one defigng 
the Britiſh in theſe movements was to draw off a pie 
portion of his army from Welt Point, to favour an in- 
tended attack on that important poſt. General Parſons, 
though cloſely connected with Connecticut, and though 
from his ſmall force he was unable to make ſucceſefu 
oppoſition to the inyaders, yet inſtead of preſſing gener 
Waſhington for a large detachment of continental troops, 
wrote. to. him as follows The Britiſh may probably 
diſtreſs the country exceedingly by the ravages they will 
commit; but I would rather ſee ail the towns on the cool 
of my country in flames, than that the enemy ſhouid 
poſſels Weſt Point.” 

The inhabitants feared much more than they ſuffered, 
They expected that the whole margin of their country, 
120 miles in extent, would ſuffer the fate of Fairfield 
and Norwalk, The ſeaſon of the year added much to 
their , as the cloſe attention of the farmen 
to their harveſting could not be omitted without hazad- 
ing their ſubſiſtence. Theſe fears were not of long du. 
ration. In about ten days after the landing of the Bri- 


tiſh troops, an order was iſſued for their immediate re- 


turn to New-York. This they effected in a ſhort time, 


and with a loſs ſo inconfiderable, that i in the Re RPE expt- 


dition it did not exceed 150 men. 
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While the Britiſh were ſucceſsfully making theſe deſul- 
tory operations, the American army was incapable of co- 
vering the country. The former, having by means of 
their ſuperior marine force the comman of the nume- 
rous rivers, bays, and harbours of the United States, had 
it in their power to make deſcents where they pleated, 
with an expedition that could not be equalled by the 
American land forces. Had general Wafhington divided 
his army, conformably to the wiſhes of the invaded citi- 
zens, he would have ſubje&ed his whole force to be cut 
up in detail. It was therefore his uniform practice, to 
riſque no more by way of covering the country than was 
conſiſtent with the general ſafety,” ry. | 
His army was poſted at ſome diſtance from Britiſh head 
quarters in New-York, and on both ſides of the North 
River, The advance, conſiſting of 300 infantry and 
150 cavalry, under the command of colonel Anthon 
Walton White, patroled conſtantly, for ſeveral months, 
in front of the Britiſh lines, and kept a conſtant watch 
on the Sound and on the North River. This corps had 
ſeveral ſkirmiſhes with parties of the Britiſh, and was 
particularly uſeful in checking their excurſions, and in 
procuring and communicating intelligence of their move. 
ments. | E be f 
About this time, general Putnam, who had been ſta- 
tioned with a reſpectable command at Reading in Con- 
necticut, when on a viſit to his out- poſt at Horſe Neck, 
was attacked by governor Tryon with about 1500 men. 
General Putnam had only a picker of 150 men, and two 
iron field-pieces without horſes or drag-ropes. He, how- 
ever, planted his cannon on the high ground, near the 
meeting-houſe, and by ſeveral fires retarded - the advan- 
cing enemy, and continued to make oppoſition till he 
perceived the enemy's horſe, ſupportted by the infantry, 


were about to charge. General Putnam, after ordering 


the picket to provide for their ſafety, by retiring to a 
ſwamp inaccethble to horſe, plunged down the precipice 
at the church. This is ſo ſteep as to have artificial ſtairs, 
compoſed of nearly one hundred ſtone ſteps, for the ac- 
commodation of foot paſſengers. The dragoons ſtopped 
E | L 2 ſhort, 
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ſhort, without venturing down the abrupt dechvity, and 
before they got round the brow of the hill, Putnam wag 
far enough beyond their reach; of the many balls that 
were fired at him, all miſſed except one, which went 
through his hat. He proceeded to Stamford, and having 
ſtrengthened his picket with ſome militia, faced about and 
purſued governor Tryon on his return, or 
The campaign of 1779, though barren of important 
events, was diſtinguiſhed by one of the moſt gallant en- 
terpriſes on the part of the Americans which took place 
in the courſe of the war. This was the capture of Stoney 
Point on the North River. General Wayne, who had 
the honour of conducting this enterpriſe, ſet out on the 
x5th of July at the head of a ſtrong detachment of ths 
moſt active infantry in the American army at noon, and 
completed a march of about 14 miles, over bad roads, by 
eight o'clock in the evening. The detachment being then 
within a mile and a half of its object, was halted and 
formed into columns. The general, with a few of his 
ofhcers, advanced and reconnoitred the works. At half 
paſt eleven the whole moved forward to the attack. The 
van of the right, conliſting of x50 volunteers under the 
command of lieutenant-colonel Fleury, advanced with 
unloaded muſkets and fixed bayonets. Theſe were 
preceded by 20 picked men, who were particularly inſtruct- 
ed to remove the abbatis and other obſtructions. The 
van of the left was led by major Stewart, and advanced 
with unloaded muſkets and fixed bayonets. It was alſo 
receded by a ſimilar forlorn hope. The general placed 
bimſelf at the head of the right column, and gave the 
moſt pointed orders not to fire, but to depend ſolely on 
the bayonet. The two columns directed their attacks 
to oppolite points of the works, while a detachment en- 
gaged the attention of the garriſon by a feint in their 
front. The approaches were more difficult than had been 
apprehended: The works were defended by a deep mo- 
raſs, which was alſo, at that time, overflowed by the 
tide. Neither the moraſs, the double row of abbatis, nor 
the ſtrength of the works, damped the ardour of the aſ- 
ſailants. In the face of a moſt tremendous fire of — 
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2nd of cannon loaded with grape. ſnot, they forced their 

way, at the point of the bayonet, through every obſtacle, 
until both columns met in the centre of the works at 
nearly the ſame inſtant. General Wayne, as he paſſed 
the laſt abbatis, was wounded in the head by a muſket 

bail, but nevertheleſs inſiſted on being carried forward, 

adding as a reaſon for it, That if he died he wiſhed it 

might be in the fort.“ Lieutenants Gibbons and Knox, 

who led the forlorn hope, eſcaped unhurt, although the 

firſt loſt 17 men out of 20, and the laſt nearly as many. 

The killed and wounded of the Americans amounted to 

98. The killed of the garriſon were 63, and the number 

of their priſoners 54-3. "I'wo flags, two ſtandards, 15 

pieces of ordnance, and a conſiderable quantity of military 

ſtores, fell into the hands of the conquerors. The vigour 

and ſpirit with which this enterpriſe was conducted, was 

matter of triumph to the Americans. Congreſs gave 

their thanks to general Waſhington, “ for the vigilance, 
wiſdom, and magnanimity with which he had conducted 
the military operations of the States, and which were, 
among many other ſignal inftances, manifeſted in his 
orders for the above enterpriſe.” They alſo gave thanks 
to general Wayne, and ordered a medal, emblematical of 
the action, to be ſtruck, and one of gold to be preſented 
to him. They directed a filver one to be preſented to 
licutenant-colonel Fleury, and alſo to major Stewart. At 
the ſame time, they paſſed general refolutions in honour 
of the officers and men, but particularly deſignating lieu- 
tenant-colonel Fleury, major Stewart, lieutenants Gibbons 
and Knox: To the two latter, and alto to Mr. Archer, 
the general's voluntier aid-de-camp, they gave the rank 
of captain. The clemency ſhown to the vanquiſhed was 
univerſally applauded. Upon the capture of Stoney Point, 
the victors turned its artillery againit Verplank's Point, 
and fired upon it with ſuch effect, that the ſhipping in its 
vicinity cut their cables and fell down the river. As ſoon 
as the news of theſe events reached New- York, prepara» 
tions were inſtantly made to relieve the latter poſt and to 
recover the former. It by no means accorded with the 
cautious prudence of general Waſhington, to riſque an 
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engagement for either or for both of them. He therefore 


removed the cannon and ſtores, deſtroyed the works, and 
evacuated the captured poſt. Sir Henry Clinton regained 
poſſeſſion of Stoney Point, on the third day after its cap- 
ture, and placed in it a ſtrong garriſon. 
The ſucceſsful enterpriſe of the Americans at Stoney | 

Point was ſpeedily followed by another, which equalled 
it in boldneſs of deſign. This was the ſurpriſe of the I 
Britiſh garriſon at Powles Hook, oppolite to New-York, 
which was effected on July the 19th, by major Lee, with 
about 350 men. Major Sutherland the commandant, 
with a number of Heſſians, got off ſafe to a ſmall block- 
houſe on the left of the fort, but about 30 of his men were 
Killed and 160 taken priſoners. The loſs of the Ameri- 
cans was inconſiderable. Major Lee, in conformity to 
the orders he had received, made an immediate retreat, 
without waiting to deſtroy either the barracks or the ar- 
tillery. Congreſs honoured him with their thanks, and 
ordered a medal of gold, emblematical of the affair, to be 
ſtruck, and preſented to him as a reward “ for his pru- 
dence, addreſs, and bravery.” They allo paſled reſolu- 
tions applauding his humanity, and expreſſing their high 
ſenſe of the good conduct of his troops, and at the ſame 
time ordered a conſiderable donative in money to be dit- 
tributed among them. 

Theſe advantages were more than counterbalanced, by 
an unſucceſsful attempt made by the ſtate of Maſſachu- 
ſets on a Britiſh poſt at Penobſcot. Colonel Macleane, 


by the direction of fir Henry Clinton, on the 16th of June 


landed with a detachment of 659 men from Halifax, on 
the banks of Penobſcot River, in the eaſtern confines of 
New-England, and proceeded ſoon after to conſtruct a 
fort in a well-choſen fituation. This occaſioned an alarm 
at Boſton: And to counteract the eſtabliſhment of the 
poſt, yigorous meaſures were reſolved upon. That armed 
veſſels, tranſports, and ſailors, might be ſecured for an 
expedition, which was immediately projected for this pur- 
pole, an embargo for 40 days was laid by the ſtate of Maſ- 
ſachuſets on all their ſhipping. A confiderable armament, 


conliſting of 18 armed veſſels belides tranſports, was fitted 
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out with extraordinary expedition, and put under the 
command of commodore Saltonſtal. The largeſt veſſel 
in this fleet was the Warren of 32 guns, 18 and 12 pound- 
ers. The others varied from 24 to 12 guns. A body 
of land forces, commanded by general Lovel, embarked 
on this expedition. On the 25th of July, the American 
fleet, conſiſting of 37 ſail, appeared off Penobſcot. Co- 
lonel Macleane had four days before gained information 
of what was intended againſt him. This induced him to 
redouble his exertions in ftrengthening his fort, which 
was in an unfiniſhed ſtate. Two of the baſtions were un- 
touched : The remaining two were in no part above 4 or 5 
feet high; the ditch was only about 3 feet deep; there 
was no platform laid, nor any artillery mounted. The 
American general, on his landing, ſummoned the colonel 
to ſurrender; which being refuſed, he proceeded, on the 
28th of July, to erect a battery at the diſtance of 7 50 yards. 
A cannonading commenced, and was kept up for about a 
fortnight, but without any conſiderable effect. While 
the beſiegers were making preparations for an affault, which | 
they had in immediate contemplation, fir George Collyer 
appeared full in view, with a ſquadron for the relief of 
the garriſon. He had failed from Sandy Hook on hearing 
of the intended attack on colonel Macleane's party, and 
in about eleven days arrived in the river Penobfcot. His 
marine force conſiſted of the Raiſonable of 64 guns and 
five frigates. The Americans at firſt made a ſhow of re- 
fiftance, but they intended no more than to give the tranſ- 
ports time to move up the river, that the troops might 
have an oppertunity of landing and making their eſcape. 
The ſuperior force and weight of metal of the Raiſonable 
was irreſiſtible, and the eſcape of the Americans was im- 
practicable. A general flight on the one fide, and a 
general chaſe on the other, took place. Sir George de- 
ſtroyed and took 17 or 18 armed veſſels. The American 
ſoldiers and ſailors had to return a great part of their way 
by land, and to explore their route through thick woods. 
Though, however, the war was carried on for little more 
than diſtreſs or depredation-in the northern ſtates, the re- 
eſtabliſhment of Britiſh goyernment was ſerioully attem * 
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ed in Carolina and Georgia. After the reduction of $a. 
yannah, a great part of the ſtate of Georgia was reſtored 
to the king's peace. The royal army in that quarter was 
ſtrengthened by a numerous reinforcement from Eaſt. Flo- 
rida, and the whole was put under the command of major. 
general Prevoſt. The force then in Georgia gave a ſerious 
alarm to the adjacent ſtates. There were at that time 
but few continental troops in Georgia or South- Carolina, 
and ſcarcely any in North-Carolina, as during the late 
tranquillity in the ſouthern ſtates, they had been detached 
to ſerve in the main army commanded by general Waſh- 
ington. A body of militia was raiſed and ſent forward 
by North-Carolina to aid her neighbours. Theſe joined 
the continental troops, but not till they had retreated out 
of Georgia, and taken poſt in South-Carolina. "Towards 
the cloſe of the year 1778, general Lincoln, at the requeſt 
of the delegates of South-Carolina, was appointed by 
congreſs to take the command of their ſouthern army. 


This conſiſted only of a few hundred continentals, To 


ſupply the deficiency of regular ſoldiers, a conſiderable 
body of militia was ordered to join him, but they added 
much more to his numbers than to his effective force. 
They bad not yet learned the implicit obedience neceſ- 
ſary for military operations. Accuſtomed to activity on 
their farme, they could not bear the languor of an encamp- 
ment. Having grown up in habits of freedom and inde- 
pendence, they reluctantly ſubmitted to martial diſcipline, 
The royal army at Savannah being reinforced by the 
junction of the troops from St. Auguftine, was in condi- 
tion to extend their poſts. The firſt object was to take 
poſſeſſion of Port Royal, in South-Carclina, Major 
Gardiner, with two hundred men, being detached with 
this view, landed on the iſland; but general Moultrie, at 


the head of an equal number of Americans, in which 


there were only nine regular ſoldiers, attacked and drove 
him off it. This advantage was principally gained by 
two field - pieces, which were well ſerved by a party of 
Charleftown militia artillery, The Britiſh loſt almoſt all 
their officers. The Americans had eight men killed and 
22 wounded ; among the former, was lieutenant Benja- 
Te | | min 
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min Wilkins, an artillery officer of great merit, and a 
citizen of diſtinguiſhed virtue, whoſe early fall deprived a 
numerous family of their chief ſupport. He was the firſt 
officer of South- Carolina who loſt his life in ſupporting its 
independence. This repulſe reſtrained the Britiſh: from 
attempting any immediate enterpriſe to the northward” of 
Savannah ; but they fixed poſts at Ebenerer and Auguſta, 
and extended themſelves over a great part of Georgia; 
they alſo endeavoured to ftrengthen themſelves by rein- 
forcements from the tories, in the weſtern ſettlements of 
Georgia and Carolina, „ ST 

Emiſſaries were. ſent among the inhabitants of that de- 
ſcription, to encourage them to a general inſurrection. 

They were aſſured that if they embodied and added their 
force to that of the king's army in Georgia, they would 
have ſuch a decided ſuperiority as would 'make a ſpeedy 
return to their homes practicable, on their own terms, 
Several hundreds of them accordingly rendezvouſed, and 
ſet off to join the royal forces at Auguſta. Among thoſe 
who called themſelves loyaliſts, there were many of the 
moſt infamous characters. Their general complexion was 
that of a plundering banditti, more ſolicitous for booty 
than for the honour and intereſt of their royal maſter. 
At every period before the war, the weſtern wilderneſs of 
theſe ſtates, which extended to the Miſſiſſippi, afforded 
an aſylum for the idle or diſorderly, who diſreliſned the 
reſtraints of civil ſociety, While the war raged, the de- 
mands of militia duty and of taxes, contributed much to 
the peopling of thoſe remote ſettlements, 'by holding out 
proipects of exemption from the control of government. 
Among theſe people the royal emiffaries had ſucceſsfully 

planted the ſtandard of royalty, and of that claſs was a 

great H. oportion of thoſe, who, in the upper country of 

the Carolinas and Georgia, called themſelves the King's 
friends. They had no ſooner embodied and begun their 
march to join the royal army at Auguſta, than they com- 
menced ſuch a ſcene of plundering of the defenceleſs ſet- 
tlements through which they paſſed, as induced the or- 
derly inhabitants to turn out to oppole them. Colonel Pick- 
ens, with about 300 men of the latter character, immedi- 

ately 
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ed in Carolina and Georgia. After the reduction of $a. 


vamah, a great part of the ſtate of Georgia was reſtored 


to the king's peace. The royal army in that quarter wag 
ſtrengthened by a numerous reinforcement from Eaſt. Flo- 
rida, and the whole was put under the command of major. 
general Prevoſt. The force then in Georgia gave a ſerious 
alarm to the adjacent ſtates. There were at that time 
but few continental troops in Georgia or South- Carolina, 
and ſcarcely any in North-Carolina, as during the late 
tranquillity in the ſouthern ſtates, they had been detached 
to ſerve in the main army commanded by general Waſh- 
ington. A body of militia was raifed and ſent forward 
by North-Carolina to aid her neighbours. Theſe joined 
the continental troops, but not till they had retreated out 
of Georgia, and taken poſt in South-Carolina. Towards 
the cloſe of the year 1778, general Lincoln, at the requeſt 
of the delegates of South-Carolina, was appointed by 
congreſs to take the command of their ſouthern army. 
This conſiſted only of a few hundred continentals, To 
ſupply the deficiency of regular ſoldiers, a conſiderable 
body of militia was ordered. to join him, but they added 
much more to his numbers than to his effective force. 
They bad not yet learned the implicit obedience neceſ- 
fary for military operations. Accuſtomed to activity on 
their farms, they could not bear the languor of an encamp- 
ment. Having grown up in habits of freedom and inde- 
pendence, they reluctantly ſubmitted to martial diſcipline, 
The royal army at Savannah being reinforced by the 


Junction of the troops from St. Auguftine, was in condi- 


tion to extend their poſts. The firſt object was to take 
poſſeſſion of Port Royal, in South-Carelina. Major 
Gardiner, with two hundred men, being detached with 
this view, landed on the iſland; but general Moultrie, at 
the head of an equal number of Americans, in which 
there were only nine regular ſoldiers, attacked and drove 
him off it. This advantage was principally gained by 
two field-pieces, which were well ſerved by a party of 
Charleſtown militia artillery, The Britiſh loft almoſt all 
their officers. The Americans had eight men killed and 
22 wounded; among the former, was lieutenant Benja- 
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min Wilkins, an: artillery officer of great merit, and a 
citizen of diſtinguiſhed virtue, whoſe early fall deprived a 
numerous family of their chief ſupport. He was the firſt 
officer of South-Carolina who loſt his life in ſupporting its 
independence, This repulſe reſtrained the Britiſh Ron 
attempting any immediate enterpriſe to the northward of 
Savannah ; but they fixed poſts at Ebenerer and Auguſta, 
and extended themſelves over a great part of Georgia; 
they alſo endeavoured to ſtrengthen themſelves by rein- 
forcements from the tories, in the weſtern ſettlements of 
Georgia and Carolina. | 

Emiſſaries were. ſent among the inhabitants of that de- 
ſcription, to encourage them to a general inſurrection. 
They were aſſured that if they embodied and added their 
force to that of the king's army in Georgia, they would 
have ſuch a decided ſuperiority as would make a ſpeedy 
return to their homes pratticable, on their own terms, 


Several hundreds of them accordingly rendezvouſed, and 


ſet off to join the royal forces at Auguſta. Among thoſe 
who called themſelves loyaliſts, there were many of the 
moſt infamous characters. Their general complexion was 
that of a plundering banditti, more ſolicitous for booty 
than for the honour and intereſt of their royal maſter. 
At every period before the war, the weſtern wilderneſs of 
theſe ſtates, which extended to the Miſſiſſippi, afforded 
an aſylum for the idle or diſorderly, who dilreliſhed the 
reſtraints of civil ſociety, While the war raged, the de- 
mands of militia duty and of taxes, contributed much to 
the peopling of thoſe remote ſettlements, by holding out 
proipects of exemption from the contro] of government. 
Among theſe people the royal emiffaries had ſucceſsfully 
planted the ſtandard of royalty, and of that claſs was a 
great H. oportion of thoſe, who, in the upper country of 
the Carolinas and Georgia, called themſelves the king's 
friends. They had no ſooner embodied and begun their 
march to join the royal army at Auguſta, than they com- 
menced ſuch a ſcene of plundering of the defenceleſs ſet- 
tlements through which they paſſed, as induced the or- 
derly inhabitants to turn out to oppoſe them. Colonel Pick- 


ens, with about zoo men of the latter character, immedi- 
ately 
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ately purſued and came up with them near Kettle Creek, 
An action took place, which laſted three quarters of an 
hour ; the tories were totally routed, about forty of them 
were killed, and in that number was their leader, colonel 
Boyd, who had been ſecretly employed 'by Britiſh autho« 
rity to collect and head them. By this action the Britiſh 
were diſconcerted; the tories were diſperſed, ſome ran 
quite off, others went to their homes, and caſt themſelves 
on the mercy of their country. Theſe were tried by the 
laws of South-Carolina, for offending againſt an act called 
the ſedition act, which had been paſſed ſince the revolution 
for the ſecurity of the new government. Seventy of them 
were condemned to die, but the ſentence was only executed 
on five of their ringleaders. | 

As the Britiſh extended their poſts on the Georgia fide 
of Savannah river, general Lincoln fixed encampments at 
Black Swamp, and nearly oppoſite to Auguſta on the Ca- 
rolina fide. From theſe poſts he formed a plan of croſſing 
into Georgia, with the view of limiting the Britiſh to the 
low country, near the ocean. In the execution of this 
deſign, general Aſh, with 1500 North-Carolina militia, 
and a few regular troops, after croſſing the river Savan- 
nah, took a pokition on Briar Creek; but in a few days 
the was ſurpriſed by lieutenant-colonel Prevoſt, who 
having made a circuitous march of about 50 miles, came 
unexpectedly on his rear with about goo men. The mi- 
litia were thrown into confuſion, and fled at the firſt fire. 
One hundred and fifty of the Americans were killed, and 
162 were taken. Few had any chance of eſcaping, but by 
croſſing the Savannah, in attempting which many were 
drowned Of thoſe who got off ſafe, a great part returned 
home. The number that rejoined the American camp did 
not exceed 4.50 men. The few continentals under colonel 
Elbert made a brave reſiſtance; but the ſurvivors of them, 
with their gallant leader, were at laſt compelled to ſurren- 
der. This event deprived general Lincoln of one fourth 
of his numbers, and opened a communication between 
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the Britiſh, the Indians, and the tories of North and 


South Carolina. 

The ſeries of diſaſters which had followed the Ameri- 
can arms ſince the landing of the Britiſh near Savannah, 
occaſioned a well-founded apprehenſion for the ſafety of the 


adjacent ſtates. The militia of South-Carolina was 


therefore put on a better footing, and 2, regiment of cavalry 


was raiſed. John Rutledge, a Carolinian of the moſt 


diſtinguiſhed abilities, was called to the chair of govern- 
ment by an almoſt unanimous vote, and, in imitation of 
the ancient republic of Rome, inveſted, in conjunction with 
his council, with dictatorial powers. By virtue of his au- 
thority, he convened a large body of the militia near the 
centre of the ſtate, that they might be in conſtant readi- 
neſs to march whitherſoever public ſervice required. The 
original plan of penetrating into Georgia was reſumed 
part of the American force was ſtationed on the north fide 
of the Savannah at Purryſburgh and Black Swamp, while 
general Lincoln and the main army croſſed into Georgia 
near Auguſta, General Prevoſt availed himſzlf of the 
critical moment, when the American army had aſcended 
150 miles towards the ſource of the Savannah, and croffed 
into Carolina over the ſame river near to its mouth, with 
about 2400 men. A conſiderable body of Indians, whoſe 
friendſhip the Britiſh had previouſly ſecured, were aſſoci- 
ated with the Britiſh on this expedition, The ſuperior 
Britiſh force which croſſed Savannah River ſoon compelled 
general Moultrie, who was charged with the defence of 
South- Carolina, to retire. Lincoln, on receiving inform- 
ation of theſe movements, detached 300 of his light 
troops to reinforce Moultrie, but proceeded with the main 
army towards the capital of Georgia, He was induced 
to purſue his original intention, from an idea that general 
Prevoſt meant nothing more than to divert him by a feint 
on Carolina, and becauſe his marching down on the ſouth 
ſide of the river Savannah would occaſion very little addi - 
tional delay in repairing to its defence. When Lincoln 
found that Prevoſt was ſeriouſly puſhing for Charleitown, 
he recroſſed the Savannah and purſued him. The Britiſh 
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proceeded in their march by the main road near the ſea. 
coaſt, with but little oppoſition, and in the mean time the 
Americans ' retreated before them towards Charleftown, 
General Moultrie, who ably conducted this retreat, had 
no cavalry to check the advancing foe. Inſtead of his 
receiving reinforcements from the inhabitants, as he 
marched through the country, he was abandoned by many 
of the wilitia, who went'to their homes ; their families and 
property lay directly in the route of the invading army. 
The abſence of the main army under Lincoln, the retreat 
of Moultrie, the plunderings and devaſtations of the inya. 
ders, and above all, the dread of the Indian ſavages which 
accompanied the royal army, diffuſed. a general panic 
among the inhabitants. The terror of each individual 
became a ſource of terror to another. From the influence 
of theſe cauſes, many were induced to apply for Britiſh 
protection. New converts to the royal ſtandard'endea. 
voured to ingratiate themſelves with their protectors, by 
encouraging them to attempt the reduction of Charleſtown, 
Being in their power, they were more anxious to frame 
intelligence on the idea of what was agreeable, than of 
what was true. They repreſented the inhabitants as 
being generally tired of the war, and wiſhing for peace 
at all events. They alſo ſtated that Charleſtown was in- 
capable of much reſiſtance. Theſe circomſtances, com- 
bined with the facility with which the Biitiſh marched 
through the country, induced general Prevoſt to extend 
his plan and puſh for Charleſtown. Had he deſigned it 
at firſt, and continued his march with the ſame rapidity 
with which it was begun, the town would probably have 
been carried by a coup- de- main; but he halted two or 


three days when advanced near half the diſtance. In 


that interval, every preparation was made by the South- 
Carolinians for the defence of their capita! ; all the houſes 


in its ſuburbs were burnt; lines and abbatis were, in 2 


few days, carried acroſs the peninſula between Aſhley 


and Cooper rivers, and cannon were mounted at proper 
intervals on its whole extent. Though this viſit of the 


Britiſh, and eſpecially an attack on the land fide, was un- 
b 0 | expected, 
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expected, yet in a few days great preparations were made, 


and a force of 3300 men aſſembled in Charleſtown for its 


deten | 
The main body and baggage of the Britiſh army, be- 


ing left on the ſouth ſide of Aſhley river, an advanced 


1 detachment of 9oo men, on the 11th of May, croſſed the 
ferry, and appeared before the town, In the mean time 


Lincoln was marching on as faſt as poſſible, for the relief 


of Charleſtown; but as his arrival was doubifu), and the 
criſis hazardous, to gain time was a matter of conſequence. 


A whole day was therefore ſpent in the exchange of flags, 


* Commilſioners from the garriſon were inſtructed © to pro- 


poſe a neutrality daring the war between Great Britain 


and America, and that the queſtion whether the State 
* ſhall belong to Great Britain, or remain one of the Unit- 
ed States, be determined by a treaty of peace between 
| theſe powers. The Britiſh commanders refuſed this ad- 
* vantageous offer, alleging that they did not come in 2 
| legiſlative capacity, and inſiſted that, as the inhabitants 
and others were in arms, they ſhould ſurrender prifoners 
of war. This being refuſed, the garriſon prepared for 
an immediate aſſault; but this was not attempted. Pre- 
volt, knowing by an intercepted letter that Lincoln was 
coming on in his rear, retreated from Charleitown, and 
led off with his whole force from the mam to the iſlands 


near the ſea, that he might avoid being between two fires. 


: Both armies encamped in the vicinity of Charleſtown, 


watching each other's motions till the 2oth of June, when 


an attack was made with about 1200 Americans, on 6 or 


790 of the Britiſh, advantageouſly poſted at Stono Ferry. 


The latter had redoubts, with a line of communication, 


and held-pieces in the intervals, and the whole was ſe- 


cured with an abbatis. By a preconcerted plan, a feint 
was to have been made from James Iſland, with a body 
of Charleſtown militia, at the moment when general Lin- 
coln began the attack from the main; but from miſma- 
nagement, they did not reach their place of deſtination 


till the action was over. The attack was continued for 
an hour and twenty minutes, and the aſſailants had the 


advantage; but the appearance of a reinforcement, to pre- 
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vent which the feint from James Iſland. was intended, 
made their retreat neceſſary. The loſs of the Americans 
in killed and wounded was about 150. Among the 
former was colonel Roberts, an artillery officer of diſtin. 
guiſhed abilities. Having been bred to arms in his na. 
tive country, England, he had been particularly jervice. 
able in diffuſing military knowledge among the leſs in. 
formed American officers. In the ſhort interyal between 
his being wounded and his dying, he was viſited on the 
field of battle by his ſon captain Roberts, of his own re- 
giment. The expiring father preſented his ſword to his 
ton, with an exhortation to behave worthy of it, and to 


ule it in defence of liberty and his country. After a ſhort 


converſation he deſired him to return to his proper ſta- 
tion, adding for a reaſon, ** that there he might be uleful, 
but to him he could be of no ſervice.” : | 

Immediately after this attack, the American militia, 
impatient of abſence from their homes, returned to their 
plantations, and about the ſame time the Britiſh left the 
Hands adjacent to Charleſtown, retreating from one to 
another, till they arrived at Port Royal and Savannah. 
A conſiderable garriſon was left at the former place under 
colonel Maitland, but the main body went to Savannah, 
This incurhon into South-Carolina contributed vey 
little to the advancement of the royal caule, but added 
much to the wealth of the officers, ſoldiers, and followers 


of the Britiſh army, and till more to the diſtreſſes of the 


inhabitants. The forces under the command of general 
Prevoſt ſpread themſelves over a conſiderable part of the 
richeſt ſettlements of the ſtate, and where there were the 
feweſt white inhabitants in proportion to the number of 
ſlaves. There was much to attract, and but little to reſiſt 
the invaders. Small parties viſited almoſt every houſe, 
and unoppoſed, took whatever they choſe z they not only 
rifled the inhabitants ef houſehold furniture, but of wear, 
ing apparel, money, rings, and other perſonal ornaments, 


Every place, in their line of march, experienced the ef- 


tects of their rapacity. | 


Soon after the affair at Stono, the continental, forces 


under the command of general Lincoln retired to Sheldon, 
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2 healthy ſituation in the vicinity of Beaufort. Both ar- 
mies remained in their reſpective encampments, till the 


arrival of a French fleet on the coaſt rouſed the whole 


country to immediate activity. 
Count D' Eſtaing having repaired and victualled his 


fleet at Boſton, on the 3d of November 1778 failed for 
| the Weſt Indies; and on the ſame day commodore 


Hotham, with five men of war, a bomb veſſel and ſome 
frigates, ſet out from New-York to convoy a number of 


{ traniports with general Grant, and 5000 men, to the ſame 


theatre of naval operations, 

On the zoth of December the Britiſh took St. Lucia, 
and count D*'Eftaing took St, Vincent's and Grenada. 
Soon after the reduction of the latter, the count retired to 
Cape Frangois. Having, in July 1779, received inſtruc- 


© tions from the king his matter, to act in concert with the 
forces of the United States, and being ſtrongly ſolicited | 


by general Lincoln, preſident Lownds, governor Rutledge, 


: and Mr. Plombard, con ſu] of France in Charleſtown, he 


failed for the American continent with expectation of ren- 


|; dering eſſential ſervice in operating againſt the common 
enemy. On the 3ſt of September he arrived on the coaſt 
of Georgia, with a fleet conſiſting of twenty ſail of the 


line, two of fifty guns, and eleven frigates. His ap- 


pearance was ſo unexpected, that the Experiment man of 


war, of 50 guns, commanded by fir James Wallace, and 


three fripates, fell into his hands. 


As ſoon as his arrival on the coaſt was known, general 


Lincoln, with the army under his command, marched for 
the vicinity of Savannah, and orders were given for the 
= militia of Georgia and South-Carolina to rendezvous near 
the ſame place. The Britiſh were equally diligent in pre- 
= paring for their defence; great numbers were employed 


both by day and night, in ſtrengthening and extending their 
lines, The American militia, fluſhed with the hope of ſpee- 
dily expelling the Britiſh. from their ſouthern poſſeſſions, 
turned out with an alacrity which tar ſurpaſſed their 


exertions in the preceding campaign, D'Eſtaing, before 


the arrival of Lincoln, demanded the ſurrender of the 
town to the arms of France. Prevoſt in his anſwer de- 
| M 2 | clined 
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clined ſurrendering on a general ſummons, and requefte 
that ſpecific terms ſhould be propoſed, to which he would 
give an anſwer. The count replied, that it was the part 
of the beſieged to propoſe terms. Prevoſt then aſked for 
a ſuſpenſion of hoſtilities, for 24 hours, for preparing 
proper terms. This was inconſiderately granted. Be. 
fore the 24 hours elapſed, lieutenant-colonel Maitland, with 
ſeveral hundred men who had been ſtationed at Beaufort, 
made their way good through many obſtacles, and joined 
the royal army in Savannah. The garriſon, encouraged 
by the arrival of ſo reſpectable a force, determined on re- 
ſiſtance. The French and Americans, who formed 2 
jun&ion the evening after, were therefore reduced to the 
neceſſity of ſtorming or beſieging the garriſon, The re- 
folution of proceeding by ſiege being adopted, ſeveral days 
were conſumed in preparing for it, and in the mean time 
the works of the garriſon were hourly ſtrengthened by the 
labour of ſeveral hundred negroes, directed by that able 
engineer major Moncrief. The beſiegers on the 4th of 
October opened with nine mortars, thirty-ſeven pieces of 
cannon from the land fide, and fifteen from the water, 
Soon after the commencement of the cannonade, Prevoſt 
ſolicited. for leave to ſend the women and children out of 
town; but this was refuſed. The combined army ful- 
3 that a deſire of ſecreting the plunder, lately taken 
rom the South- Carolinians, was covered under the veil 
of humanity. It was alſo preſumed that a refuſal would 
expedite a ſurrender. On a report from the engineers 
that a conſiderable time would be neceſſary to reduce the 
garriſon by regular approaches, it was determined to 
make an aſſault. This meaſure was forced on count 
D'Eſtaing by his marine officers, who had remonſtrated 
againſt his continuing to riſk ſo valuable a fleet on a dan- 
gerous coaſt, in the hurricane ſeaſon, and at ſo great a 
diſtance from the ſhore, that it might be ſurpriſed by a 
Britiſh fleet, completely repaired and fully manned. Ina 
few days the lines of the beſiegers might have been carried 
into the works of the beſieged ; but under theſe critical 
circumſtances, no farther delay could be admitted. To 
aſſault or raiſe the ſiege was the alternative; prudence 


Wor; 5 would 
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would have dictated the latter, but a ſenſe of honour de- 
termined the beſiegers to adopt the former. Two feints 
were made with the country militia, and a real attack on 
Spring-Hill battery early in the morning of the gth of 
October, with 3500 French troops, 600 continentals, and 
350 of the inhabitants of Charleſtown. Theſe boldly 
marched up to the lines, under the command of D' Eſtaing 
and Lincoln; but a heavy and well- directed fire from the 
batteries, and a croſs fire from the gallies, threw the front 
of their columns into confuſion. Two ſtandards were 
nevertheleſs planted on the Britiſh redoubts. A retreat 
of the aſſailants was ordered, after they had ftood the 


enemies fire for 55 minutes. Count D'Eſtaing and 


count Pulaſki were both wounded; the former ſlightly, 
but the latter mortally. Six hundred and thirty-ſeven of 
the French, and upwards of 200 of the continentals and 
militia, were killed or wounded. General Prevoſt, lieute- 


3 nant-colonel Maitland, and major Moncrief, deſervedly 


acquired great reputation by this ſucceſsful defence. The 


force of the garriſon was between 2 and 3000, of which 
about 150 were militia, The damage ſuſtained by the 
beſieged was trifling, as they fired from behind works, 
and few of the aſſailants fired at all. Immediately after 
this unſucceſsful afſauli, the militia, almoſt univerſally, 
went to their homes. Count D'Eſtaing reimbarked his 
troops and artillery, and left the continent. 


While the ſiege of Savannah was pending, a remark- 


able enterpriſe was effected by colonel John White of 
the Georgia line. Captain French had taken poſt with 
about 100 men near the river Ogechee, ſome time before 
the ſiege began. There were allo at the ſame place forty 
= failors on board of five Britiſh veſſels, four of which were 
armed. All theſe men, together with the veſſels and 
zo ſtand of arms, were ſurrendered to colonel] White, 
captain Elholm, and four others, one of which was the 
2 colone]'s ſervant. On the preceding night this ſmall 


party Kindled a number of fires in different places, and 


3 adopted the parade of a large encampment, By theſe and 


a variety of deceptive ſtratagems, captain French wag 
fully impreſſed with an opinion that nothing but an inſtant 
| — 3 | {urs 
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ſurrender, in conformity to a peremptory ſummong, 
could fave his men from being cut to pieces by a ſuperior 
force. He therefore gave up without making any re. 
ſiſtance. e 

This viſit of the fleet of his moſt chriſtian majeſty to 
the coaſt of America, though unſucceſs ful as to its main 
object, was not without utility to the United States. It 
diſconcerted the meaſures already digeſted by the Britiſh 
commanders, and cauſed a conſiderable wafte of time he. 
fore they could determine on a new plan of operations, 
It alſo oecaſioned the evacuation of Rhode Iſland. But 
this was of no advantage to the United States ; for of all 
the blunders committed by the Britiſh in the courſe of 
the American war, none was greater than their flationing 
near 6000 men, for two years and eight months, on that 
iſland, where they were loſt to every purpole of co-opera- 
tion, and where they could render very little more ſervice 


to the royal cauſe, than could have been obtained by a 


couple of frigates cruizing in the vicinity. 

The ſiege being raiſed, the continental troops retreated 
over the river Savannah. The viciſſitudes of an autumnal 
atmoſphere made a ſevere impreſſion on the irritable fibres 
of men exhauſted with fatigue and dejected by defeat, 
In proportion to the towering hopes with which the ex- 
pedition was undertaken, was the depreſſion of ſpirits 
ſubſequent to its failure. The Georgia exiles, who had 
aſſembled from all quarters to repoſſeſs themſelves of their 
eſtates, were a ſecond time obliged to flee from their 
country and poſſeſſions. The moſt gloomy apprehenſions 
reſpecting the ſouthern ſtates took poſſeſſion of the minds 
of the people. | 

During theſe tranſactions in America, the Britiſh ſettle- 
ments on the coaſt of Africa, Senegal, and the forts on the 
river Gambia, were taken by a French ſquadron, under 
M, de Lauzun, Wort 


; commander, was, however, ignorant either of the weak» 
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CHAP. XV. 


Alarm from the appearance of the combined fleet off the 
coaſt—Iriſh voluntiers— Proceedings of the Iriſh parlia- 


ment—Depredations of Paul Jones Takes the Serapis 


Engagement between the Quebec and Survellante—= 
Secret enmity between the States General and the Eng- 


liſh cabinet Meeting of parliament—Debates on the 


adtreſs— Duel between Mr. Fox and Mr. Adam — De- 
bates on Iriſh affairs=On expenſes of the war —On 
army extraordinaries= Aſſociations and petitions from 
 Vork, Sc. Mr. Burke's plan of reform — Motions for 
commiſſioners of accounts— Motion relative to penſions = 
Progreſs of Mr. Burke's bill Celebrated vote on the 


influence of the crown—Riots in London — Siege of 


Gibraltar Admiral Langara defeated by. Rodney — 
Charleflown talen Imnpolitic proceedings of the Engliſh 
in Carolina — Americans rally—Gates defeated—Difſ- 
treſſes of Americans Predatory campaign in the North 
— Arrival of Rochambeau—PDefetion of general Arnold 
 —Anare executed as a ſpy. 


[A. D. 1779, 1780.] 


HE ſummer of 1779 did not paſs without conſiderable 
alarm even in England. A junction was formed be- 
tween the French and Spaniſh fleets immediately after the 
delivery of the Spaniſh memorial. They entered the chan- 
nel in the month of Auguſt, with 65 ſhips of the line, ac- 
companied by a number of frigates and fireſhips. Sir 
Charles Hardy, who commanded the channel fleet, found 
himſelf in no condition to contend with an enemy which 
was preatly his ſuperior in force, and was under the ne- 
ceſſity of retiring, while the enemy's flag rode triumphant 
on the Britiſh coaſts. As the port and harbour of Ply- 
mouth had been unaccountably neglected by the wretched 
miniſtry, who unhappily preſided over the affairs of this 


country at that period, the greateſt apprehenſions were 


entertained for its ſafety. The count D*Orvilliers, the 
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neſs of the plage, or of the little force which England way 
able to bring againſt them. In their cruize they captured the 
Ardent man of war, of 64. guns, but attempted no farther 5 
enterpriſe ; and by their return to Breſt relieved the Eng. 
liſh nation from that cloud of apprehenſion by which their {N 6 
political atmoſphere had been obſcured. . 

While all was conſternation and diſmay in England, the 
Iriſh nation, happily for themſelves and their poſterity, Tr 


were acting a more ſpirited, and, as it afterwards proved, a of 


more politic part, though the danger was certainly more 
imminent to them than to the inhabitants of this iſland, To 
the abſurd and frantic cruſade againſt American liberty, WF 
the incompetent miniſters of George III. had ſacrificed 
every other conſideration ; and while the clouded facuitic g 
of lord Stormont had been completely diverted by the 
fineſſe of the French court from their real deſigns ; he had  * 
wrapped himſelf up in his own importance; and ſatisfied with 
being permitted to treat the agents of America with aro- of 
gance and rudeneſs, even upon occaſions where humanity 
was ifitereſted, he continued to tranſmit to his maſters the 
moſt unequivocal aſſurances of the pacific deſigns of France, hi 
Lulled into this dream of ſecurity, therefore, the miniſtry Jor 
h ad withdrawn almoſt the whole of the troops from Ireland, BF - 
and the country was left defenceleſs to any invader, Thu his 
apparently abandoned by England, the Iriſh, at this for- arri 
midable criſis, ated with an energy which reflects upon ma. 
them the higheſt honour. Military aſſociations were We ſtat 


formed in every part of the kingdom, and an army of ty 
So, ooo voluntiers ſtarted up at once, as by à miracle, k 


like the armed men of Cadmus, well appointed and com- 

letely diſciplined, It undoubtedly oceurred to the 
> of the Iriſh nation in fayouring this arrangement, 
that the ſame men who might be uleful to defend the 


* 


Upon an. application from Dr. Franklin, and the other 
American commiſſioners, for a cartel to relieve the ſufferings 
of the pri gners on both ſides, the abſuxd and pompous reply 
of this ting of ſill and ribbands was, The king's ambaſſa- Me 
gor receives no application from rebels, but when they ſu Bp: 
for pardon Þ - | - A 


count 
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country from foreign attacks, might alſo ſerve to reclaim 
their own liberties; but this was a conſideration too re- 
ned for the undiſcriminating faculties of the Engliſh 
miniſtry; and inſtead of counteracting this riſing ſpirit, 
they virtually encouraged it, and even furniſhed ſeveral of 
the corps with arms from the royal magazines. On the re- 
turn of the combined fleet to Breſt the apprehenſions of the 
Iriſh ſubfided, but the voluntiers did not diſband ; and the 
effect of this extraordinary combination was ſoon apparent 
in the roceedings of their parliament, which met on the 
E 12th of Oftober, =An amendment was then carried on the 
E addreſs propoſed by miniſtry, inſiſting on a free trade; the 
thanks of both houſes were voted to the voluntiers, and a 
ſix months money bill paſſed to prevent a premature pro- 
rogation. | 
'The empty triumph of the combined fleet was not the 
only inſtance in this campaign, in which the naval 22 
of Britain was mortified. Among a number of adven- 
turers, which the deſire of plunder called into action on 
the fide of the Americans in this unfortunate war, one of 
the moſt remarkable both for courage and conduct was Paul 
Jones. He is ſaid to have been by birth an Engliſhman, 
and being bred to the ſea, continued the greater part of 
his life in an inferior ſtation upon that element. Having 
arrived, by what means we are not informed, to the com- 
mand of a ſmall privateer in the ſervice of the American 
| ſtates, in the preceding ſummer he had ſwept the whole 
" BE Iriſh channel, and had even effected a landing at lord Sel- 
' WF kirk's houſe in Scotland, not far from Dumfries. On 
his return to France he was furniſhed by ſome American 
and French adventurers with a larger veſſel, which, in 
company with two others, appeared off the coaſt of Scot- 
land in the month of September 1779. They ſteered di- 
(rectly up the Frith of Forth, and on the 17th were nearly 
By oppoſite to Leith. His intention was ſuppoſed to have 
been to burn or deſtroy the ſhipping in that harbour, but 
he was prevented from attempting any thing by a ſtrong 
„weft wind, which drove him down the Frith. Proper 
precautions were alſs taken to prevent his repeat- 
ing the attempt with any probability of ſucceſs, In one 
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day three batteries were erected; two at the citadel in 
North Leith, and one near Newhaven, on which were 


mounted 30 cahnon, beſides carronades, howitzers, &c, 


Several prizes, however, were taken, ſome of which, after 


being plundered, were ſet adrift. From this coaſt, our 
adventurer ſailed directly to that of Holland, where he 


fell in with the Serapis and Counteſs of Scarborough. A 
dreadful engagement enſued, the particulars of which are 
thus related by captain Pearſon of the Serapis : The ene. 
my's ſquadron conſiſted of two frigates and 'a two-decked 
ſhip. About twenty minutes after ſeven, the largeſt ſhip 
brought to within muſket-ſhot, and an engagement imme- 
diately commenced, which was carried on with the utmoſt 
fury. The enemy at firſt endeavoured to board the Sera. 
pis; but being repulſed, after various mancevvres, the 
two ſhips became entangled with each other in ſuch a 
manner that the muzzles of the guns touched each other's 
ſides. In this fituation the engagement continued for two 
Hours, during which time, from the great quantity of 
burning matter thrown into the Serapis, ſhe was on fire 
in different places no leſs than ten or twelve times, nor 
could it be extinguiſhed without the utmoſt difficulty; at 
the ſame time that ſhe was raked in the moſt dreadful 
manner by the frigate, fore and aft, fo that almoſt every 
man on the quarter and main decks was killed or wounded, 
About half paſt nine, either from a hand-grenade thrown 
In at one of the lower deck ports, or from ſome other ac- 
cident, a cartridge of powder was ſet on fire, the flames 
of which, running from cartridge to cartridge, at laſt blew 
up the whole of the people and officers on the main deck, 
rendering alſo the guns unſerviceable on that part of the 
ſhip. At ten o'clock, the enemy called out for quarter, 
and faid they had ſtruck: But on captain Pearſon inquir- 
ing into the truth of this circumſtance, and no anſwer be- 
Ipg made, he determined to board the enemy. On look- 
ing into her, however, they diſcovered a ſuperior number, 
with pikes, ready to receive them, on which they inſtantly 
retreated into their own ſhip. The firing was then continued 
on both ſides till half an hour after ten, when the frigate 
coming acroſs the tern of the Serapis, poured a — 
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into her; after which the captain finding it impractica- 
ble to continue the engagement any longer, ſtruck his 
colours; the main-malt coming by the board at the ſame 
inſtant. The conquering veſlel was in ſuch diſtreſs that 


| ſhe ſunk the next night. 


In the month following another very deſperate iftion 
took place. Captain Farmer of his majeſty's ſhip 


| Quebec, being on a cruize off Uſhant, in compan: 


with the Rambler cutter, came up with, and cloſely en- 


| gaged, a large French frigate called the Surveillante, 
mounting 40 guns; while the Rambler was engaged with 


a French cutter as ſuperior in force as the French frigate 
was to the Quebec. The action on both fides was warm 
and bloody, from ten in the morning till two in the after- 
noon, when the French cutter ſet all the fail ſhe could 
crowd, and bore away; but the Rambler being ſo diſs 
abled in her maſt and rigging could not follow her with 
any hopes of coming up with her. The commander, 
therefore, ſeeing both the frigates diſmaſted, and the 
Quebec take fire, endeavoured to get as near the Quebec 
as poſſible, in hopes of ſaving ſome of her men; but there 
being but little wind, and a large ſwell, no other aſſiſtance 


could be afforded than by hoiſting out the boat, which 


picked up one maſter's mate, two young midſhipmen, and 
fourteen more of the Quebec's people, the'enemy's frigate 
at the ſame time firing at the boat. The Quebec conti- 
nued burning very fiercely, with her colours flying, till fix. 
o'clock, when ſhe blew up. | 

As Paul Jones had brought his prizes into the Texel, fir 
Joleph Yorke, with the ſame wiſdom that charaRerized the 
reſt of the adminiſtration, preſented a memorial to the States 
of Holland, demanding the ſurrender of him as a pirate. 
The States, with their uſual prudence, declined all inter- 
ference in the diſputed queſtion of American independence, 
But their refuſal on this occaſion is generally ſuppoſed to 
have implanted the ſeeds of enmity deeply: in the minds of 
the Britiſh 6abinet, and to have determined a miniſtry, 
which appears to have been uniformly actuated by no 
principle but that of a puerile revenge, to embrace the 
irſt opportunity of a rupture with the States General. 

| = Preyipus 
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Previous to the meeting of parliament, a partial change 
took place in adminiſtration. Lord Stormont, who had 
evinced ſuch profound diplomatic abilities during his em. 
haſſy to Paris, and who had been ſo correct and early in 
his information to miniſters of the proceedings of the court 
of Verſailles, was promoted to the office of ſecretary of 
fiate in the room of the earl of Suffolk, deceaſed. Lord 
Weymouth reſigned, as was ſuppoſed in diſguſt, and was 
ſucceeded in his department by the earl of Hillſborough, 
Earl Bathurſt was made preſident of the council in the 
room of earl Gower, who alſo was ſuppoſed to reſign in 
diſguſt ; and the great ſeal was transferred to the hands 
of Mr. Thurlow, late attorney general, but who on the 
occaſion was, as uſual; created a peer, by the title of 
baron Thurlow ; he was certainly a man of ability, but 
his talents by all parties have been greatly over-rated, 
Some offence was taken by the people of Scotland at 
the act which had been paſſed in favour of the Roman 
catholics, and ſome alarming riots enſued in Edinburgh 
and Glaſgow, in which the maſs-houſes were pulled 
down, as well as ſeveral dwelling-houſes. Theſe, how- 
ever, were only the preludes to the melancholy ſcene, 
which we ſhall have preſently to deſcribe. | 
The Britiſh parliament aſſembled on the 2 5th Novem- 
ber. His majeſty, in his ſpeech to the two houſes, began 
with the uſual complaints concerning the unjuſt and un. 
provoked war, in which the nation was engaged, and the 
dangerous confederacy formed againſt the crown and peo- 
ple of Great Britain. By the bleſſing of Providence, he 
ſaid, the attempts of the enemy to invade the kingdom 
had been fruſtrated ; and though they ſtill continued to 
menace us with great armaments and preparations, 
6 I know, added his majeſty, “the character of my 
brave people; the menaces of their enemies, and the ap- 
proach of danger, have no effect on their minds, but to 
animate their courage, and to call forth that national 
ſpirit, which has ſo often checked and defcated the pro- 
Jes of ambition and injuſtice, and enabled the Britih 
fleets and armies to protect their own country, to vindi. 


cate their own rights, and at the ſame time to uphold and 
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preſerve the Jiberties of Europe from the releſs and en- 
croaching power of the houſe of Bourbon.“ After ob- 
ſerving that the ſtate of Ireland had been attended to, it 
was recommended to conſider what further benefits and 


advantages might be extended to that kingdom. The 


uſual regret was expreſſed for the unavoidable increaſe of 
the ſupplies ; but no notice whatever was taken of the 
affairs of America, or the Welt Indies, or any part of 
the campaign. | | | 
{ The motions for addreſſes, in both houſes, produced 
great debates, in which oppoſition delivered their ſenti- 
| ments with unuſual confidence, and pointed their cenſures 
| with great {kill. They reprobated that ruinous ſyſtem of 
government which had debilitated and diſgraced this coun- 
try, and which was particularly aggravated by its ſupport 
from a ſecret combination. The influence of this combi- 
nation was viſible in every department of our executive 
ſervices, and had altered the character both of our arn: ies 
and navies; and the futility of our councils ſeemed to vie 
with the contempt beſtowed by all the world on our arms. 

In deſcending to particulars, the powers of language 
were in a manner exhauſted, while they ſet forth the de- 
plorable ſituation of the nation, owing to the ſyſtem al- 
ready mentioned. "Thoſe officers, they ſaid, civil and 
military, who were by their merit placed higheſt in the 
confidence and eſteem of their country, were the mai ked 
obje&s of a mean revenge. Our great naval and military 
commanders were driven from the ſervice; and, in the 
moment of difficulty and danger, the ſtate was robbed of 
its beſt and ſureſt defence. Thus our fleets and armies 
were either languiſhing in diſcontent, or torn to pieces by 
diſſenſion, and the ſpirit of enterpriſe ſunk under Jhe be- 
numbing conviction, that whatever honour or advantage 
might be atchieved by brave and hardy ſervice abroad, 
muſt ine vitably periſh under the fatal and malignant in- 
fluence which prevailed at home. 

The general terror which the parade of the combined 
fleets of France and Spain in the channel had this year 
occaſioned throughout the ſouthern coaſts of England, 
added freſh force to the objections of oppoſition, It was 

VOL, In. N reſei ved, 
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_ reſerved, ſaid they, for the preſent inauſpicious and di. 
graceful æra, for the adminiſtration of thoſe men who hz 
ſevered the one part of the empire from the other, 200 
who had plunged the nation in all the guilt and calamity 
of a cruel and unextinguiſhable civil war, to brand this 
country with the indelible diſgrace of the preceding ſun. 
mer, to exhibit the unthought-of and unheard-of ſpeRacle, 
of a Britiſh fleet fly ing, in ſight of their own coaſt, before 
that of the houſe of Bourbon, 

Beſides this grand article of accuſation, the negle& of 
the iſland of Jerſey afforded another, very little inferior, 
Through the want, they fai'd, of two or three frigates, of 
that (mall marine force which would have been then ſuffi. 
cient to repel the deſultory attempts to be expected from 
St, Maloes, admiral Arbuthnot was obliged to abandon 

| his convoy, and to defer his voyage to New-York, By 
that means a fleet of 300 merchantmen and tranſports 
were expoſed to the danger of the ſea and the enemy in 
the open road of Torbay ; the trade was detained a full 
month at home, and ſuffered at leaft an equal delay on 
the voyage, to the immenſe Joſs and expenſe of the mer- 
chant ; and the reinforcements for fir Henry Clinton, 
which, to anſwer any effectual purpoſe, ſhould have been 
landed at New- Vork before the time of their departure 
from England, did not reach the continent of America 
until the end of Auguſt, when the ſeaſon for action was 
nearly over, and the troops had ſuffered ſo much from 
the unuſual length of their confinement on ſhip- board, 
that they were incapable of any immediate ſervice, 
Thus were all the views and hopes of the campaign 
fruſtrated in the outſet, and thus, year after year, was the 
blood and treaſure of the nation conſumed, and its ſtrength 
exhauſted in that fatal conteſt, while the unequalled mif- 

conduct prevailing at home, rendered all the exertions of 
valour and ability fruitlets, and enſured the ill ſucceſs 
which followed. | . | 

The vaſt military force kept up within the kingdom 
afforded alſo an ample topic of diſcuſſion. This, includ- 
ing the militia, and the various corps of new-raiſed troops, 


amounted, it was ſaid, to more than 100, ooo men. = 
; 83 this 
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had this vaſt force, which, under former wiſe and happy ad- 
and i miniſtrations, would have conveyed terror and deſtruction 
0 to our enemies, and endangered even their moſt remote 
ur F poſſeſſions, was kept ſupine and idle at home. Nothing 


could more clearly point out the atrocious deſigns, or the 
conſummate folly, of adminiſtration. It was either in- 
tended, that this prodigious force ſhould act againſt the 
people, or it was altogether unneceſſary, If we had no 


0 fleet, it was more than ſufficient for internal defence; if 
*. we had a fleet, and could truſt to it, we had no occaſion 
a for ſo vaſt a force by land. | 

: Nor was the internal government of our military force 


leſs animadverted upon. The new-adopted ſyſtem of mo- 
delling the army was condemned in the ſtrongeſt terms, 
and repreſented as being not more unjuſt and ſcandalous 
in the practice, than ruinous in the effect. The honour- 
able ſcars of long and veteran ſervice, were obliged to 
give way to the ſuperior intereſt, or perhaps the ſecret 
and corrupt influence, which ſupported the raw ſubaltern, 
who could lay no claim either to merit or ſervice. Nor 
did the evil, however ſhameful or glaring, ſtop there. 
Men totally unacquainted with military affairs were called 
trom the civil walks of life, and ſuddenly appointed to 
| the command of regiments. Deſks, counting-houſes, 
and public offices, were ſtripped of their uſeful and peace- 
able occupiers, to ſupply a new race of commanders and 
generals for our armies, Thus were officers of long ſer- 
vice and tried honour reduced to the hard neceſſity of 
either abandoning a profeſſion to which they had dedi- 
cited their ſmall fortunes, their hopes, and lives; or of 
ſubmitting to the military diſgrace ot obeying thoſe whom 
they had been accuſtomed to command, and of receiving 
orders from men whoſe incapacity and ignorance rendered 
them objects of their ſovereign contempt. . Thus, conti- 
{ nuval murmurings, jealouſies, and diſcontents were gene- 
rated among thoſe who were fighting the battles of their 

| country, | 
The ſame conduct which had prevailed in Europe, was 
to be traced in every part of the world, The enemy had, 
at one ſweep, carried away every thing that was Engliſh, 
i N 2 through 
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through the whole extent of the African coaſts. The q.. 
minion of the ſea was no leſs effectually, though les dif. 
gracefully, loſt in the Weſt Indies, than in the nary 
ſeas and the channel. Our Weſt India iſlands had bee 
more properly delivered vp to the enemy, than ſubdue 


by them. It made no difference in the nature of thing, 


whether our poſſeſſions were ſurrendered or fold by a pub. 
lic or private treaty with France, or whether they wer 
Jeft ſo naked and defenceleſs, that the enemy ſhould hay 
nothing more to do than to ſend garriſons to take poſleſſ 
of them. This, they inſiſted, was the caſe with reſp 
to the iſlands we had loſt; and thoſe that remained, were 
not in a much better ſituation, Jamaica, now the mol 


valuable of our colonies, and the principal ſource of our 


remaining trade and wealth, was molt ſhamefully aban. 
doned, and was at that time in the moſt imminent dan. 
ger of being totally loſt, if not already ſo. | 
This extraordinary torrent of accuſation and invetive 
was finiſhed by a declaration, that the omiſſions and de. 
fects which produced all theſe calamities, went ſo much 
beyond any thing which could be allowed for impotence 


and imperfe&tion of mind, that they ſeemed under a re- 


ceſſity of deriving their origin from dire&t treachery, 
Final ruin, or a total change of ſyſtem and of men, wa 
now the alternative to which we were reduced. All the 
means of national preſervation which now remained, and 
the ſentiments of every intelligent and independent man in 
England, were now exprefſed in the ſhort ſentence, 
«« New coutſels and new counſellors !** This was the 
univerſal language without doors, and of thoſe within 
when they went out. | 

The ſpeech itſelf was, as uſual, criticiſed in the ſeveret 
manner. It held forth, that though the deſigns and at- 
tempts of our enemies to invade this iſland had been hi. 
therto fruſtrated, they ſtill menaced us with great arma. 
ments and preparations ; but it was truſted we were well 
prepared to meet every attack, and to repel every inſult, 

In return to this ſpeech, addreſſes from both houſes had 
been propoſed, as uſual, approving of every part of it. In 
that from the houſe of lords particularly, the ae 
ö enjoy 
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enjoyed under the preſent government had been acknow- 
ledged, which produced no little cenſure and ſevere com- 
ment. It was aſked, Whether that recognition of public 
happineſs was founded in truth? Whether it was not ra- 
ther an inſult to parliament, when applied to the mini- 
ſters? Was there a lord preſent who could lay his han 
en his heart, and congratulate his majeſty on the bleſſ- 
lings enjoyed under his government? A majority might 
indeed grant a vote, but they would go no farther ; they 
could neither cloſe the 2 nor warp the opinions of 
& mankind. For themſelves, however, the oppoſition 
maintained, that no motive whatever ſhould induce them 
to the vain and ſcandalous attempt of giving a ſanction 
to ſo groſs a ſpecies of deluſion and impoſition, by the 
© acxnowledgment of bleſſings which did not exiſt, and a 
recognition of the merits of 1 in direct con- 
tradiction to experience and fa 
Amendments were propoſed in the houſe of commons 
by lord John Cavendiſh, and in the houſe of lords by the 
marquis of Rockingham. Both were to the following 
| purpoſe, v7. © To beſeech his majeſty to reflect upon the 
extent of territory, the power, opulence, reputation abroad, 
and concord at home, which diſtinguiſhed the opening of 
his majelty's reign, and marked it as the moſt ſplendid 
and happy period in the hiftory of this nation That he 
would now confider the endangered, impoveriſhed, en- 
© feebled, diſtracted, and even diſmembered ſtate of the 
| whole, after all the grants of ſucceſſive parliaments, li- 
beral to profuſion, and truſting to the very utmoſt of ra- 
tional confidence—That his majeſty would naturally ex- 
© pect to receive the honeſt opinion of a faithful and affec- 
; © fionate parliament, who would betray his majeſty, a 
© thoſe whom they repreſented, if they did not diſtinctly 
ſtate to his majeſty, that, if any thing could prevent the 
© conſummation of public ruin, it only could be new coun= 
ſels and counſellors, without farther loſs of time, and a 
real change, from a ſincere conviction of paſt errors; not 
aga mere palliation, which muſt prove fruitleſs.“ | 
With regard to this amendment, the minifter obſerved, 
that the language was ſtrictly parliamentary, It was the 
8 | N 3 duty, 
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duty, as well as the right of parliament, to cauſe eyi] 
miniſters to be removed; but juſtice firſt required a proof 
of their delinquency. To remove the ſervants of the 
crown, without aſſigning any cauſe for it, or attributing 
to them, without any evidence or trial, thoſe errors or 
erimes which on trial would not be found imputable to 
them, would be equally unjuſt and unprecedented, 
Though he admitted, therefore, to the fulleſt extent, the 
right of that houſe to addreſs the throne for a removal of 
miniſters, yet as nothing was ſpecifically charged again 
them in the amendment, he mult certainly oppoſe it, on 
principle; and it certainly could not be imagined, that 
he would agree to the indirect cenſure implied againſt him. 
ſelf in the requiſition of new counſels and counſellors, 
The charge of treachery was denied, as were all the 
others, either directly or indirectly. 

On this occaſion, miniſtry were defended by the attor- 
ney-general, Mr. Wedderburn ; by the lord advocate of 
Scotland, Mr. Dundas; by Mr. Jenkinſon, and Mr. 
Adam. On the ſide of oppoſition, Mr. Thomas Townl- 
end, Mr. Burke, lord John Cavendiſh, Mr. Temple 
Luttrel, and Mr. Charles Fox, greatly diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves in this debate, particularly the laſt- named 
gentleman, 

He faid, „that the plan of government which hal 
been in tHis reign invariably purſued, had been very early 

adopted. It was not the mere 1umour of the ſtreets that 
the king was his own miniſter—the fatal truth was evi- 
dent; and though denied by the members of the admini- 
ſtration, it was propagated by their followers. It was a 
doctrine in the higheſt degree dangerous, as tending to 
relieve miniſters from their reſponſibility, and to transfer 
it to a perſonage who could not by the principles of our 
conſtitution be called to an account. But he ſaid it ſhould 
be a warning to ſovereigns, that though in general the 
evils of a reign were, according to the principles of our 
goyernment, aſcribed to the wicked counſels of miniſters, 
yet when theſe evils reach to a certain height, miniſteis 
are forgotten, and the prince alone is puniſhed. Thus it 
was with the royal houſe of Stuart. Charles and 11 
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had no doubt wicked miniſters, to whom the errors of 
their reign were juſtly in a great degree to be attributed; 
et the one loſt his life, and the other his crown. The 
& patience of the people was not unlimited, and, however 
@ paſſive for a time, they would at laſt do themſelves 
E :uftice.” The amendment was in the reſult negatived 
© by two hundred and thirty-three voices to one hundred 
and thirty-four. | 
Notwithſtanding this apparent triumph, it was eaſy to 
[{ ſee, that the debates on this occaſion carried a quite dif- 
@ ferent aſpect from what they had ever done before; and that 
though the miniſtry carried their point at this time, it 
© would not be long before they would be entirely defeated. 
In fact, they were now univerfaily complained of, and 
the nation at large had in a great meaſure withdrawn their 
confidence. | 

| The public odium againſt them was increaſed by a 
quel betwixt Mr. Adam, a friend to adminiſtration, and 
the celebrated Mr. Fox, on account of ſome words which 
had been uſed by the latter in the courſe of the debate in 


* the houſe of commons; the particulars of which are nearly 


as follows. The miniſtry, in their defence againſt the 
violent attacks of oppoſition, frequently made ute of the 
following argument: That bad as the miniſters were, it 
vas not certain that the nation would be at all bettered 


a by taking their opponents. On this Mr. Fox animadverted 


with ſo much aſperity, that Mr. Adam, who had made 
ule of it in the ſame debate, called upon him for an expla- 
nation. Some days afterwards, Mr. Fox received a let- 
ter from that gentleman, requiring that he would allow 
the following paragraph to be put in the newſpapers : 
„We have authority to aſſure the public, that, in a 


converſation that paſſed between Mr. Fox and Mr. 


Adam, in conſequence of the debate in the houle of com- 
mons on Thurſday laſt, Mr. Fox declared, that however 
much his ſpeech may have been miſrepreſented, he did 
not mean to throw any perſonal reflection on Mr. Adam.“ 
Mr. Fex refuſed to countenance the putting any thing 
into the newſpapers concerning a ſpeech which required 
no explanation. Mr. Adam, who heard the * 
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he ſaid, © muſt be ſenſible, that it conveyed no perſona) WE ' 
reflection againſt him, unleſs he found himſelf in the pre. 
dicament anmadyerted upon. The account of the ſpeech 
in the newſpaper was incorrect, and unauthoriſed by him, 
Wich reſpect to that, he had, of conſequence, nothing to 
ſay ; however, if Mr. Adam choſe either to publiſh the 
| ſpeech, or the converſation which paſſed in relation to it, 
|| he was perfectly at liberty.” This not proving ſatisfac- 
| | tory, a challenge took place; and the parties having met, 
| according to appointment, Mr. Adam defired his an- 
[| tagoniſt to fire; but he replying, that he had no quarrel 
q with him, and deſiring him to fire, the former diſcharged 
f his piſtel, and wounded Mr. Fox. The latter then fired 
without effect, and the ſeconds interfered. Mr. Fox 
| then aſked if Mr. Adam was ſatisfied ; but he inſiſting 
on an apology, which Mr. Fox refuſed, Mr. Adam then 
fired his other piſto] without effect, and his antagoniſt 
diſcharged his into the air; then ſaying, ** As the affair 
was now ended, he had no difficulty in declaring that he 
meant no more affront to him than to any of the other 
gentlemen preſent.” | 

The next buſineſs of importance related to Ireland, 
This was introduced by lord Shelburne into the houſe of 
lords, who after a long ſpeech, in which he ſtated the 
negle& of miniſters on every occaſion where relief could 
have been granted, and the very extraordinary methods 
that had been fallen on by the Iriſh, moved, “ That it 
was highly criminal in his majeſty's miniſters to have 
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neglected taking effectual meaſures for the relief of the 
kingdom of Ireland, in conſequence of the addreſs of that WM 
houſe of the 11th of May, and of his majeſty's moſt gra- 
© cious anſwer ; and to have ſuffered the diſcontents of that = 
| 


country to riſe to ſuch a height as evidently to endanger 
the conſtitutional connexion between the two kingdoms, 
and to create new embarraſſments to the public counſels 
through diviſion and diffidence, in a moment when real 
unanimity, grounded upon mutual confidence and affec- 
tion, is confeſſedly eſſential to the preſervation of what 1s 
left of the Britiſh empire,*? | 
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charges implied in the cenſure were without proof; that 
the cenſure included miniſters who had been ſo ſhort a time 

in office as to be incapable of meriting blame; it was 
certainly neceſſary to know what orders miniſters had 
received concerning the affairs of Ireland, and whether 
they had executcd thoſe. The papers before the houſe 
ſhowed that miniſters had gone as far in the buſineſs as 
their office permitted, and beyond thoſe lengths the le- 
gitiature only could proceed; and, at once to ſilence op- 
poſition, the miniſter in the lower houſe was in a few days 
to bring forward certain propoſitions for the relief of Ire- 
land. But this defence did not ſatisfy the lords in oppo- 
ſition, who deſired the miniſters to turn their eyes to the 
preſent fiate of Ireland, and fee whether that did not fur- 
niſh inconteſtable proof that the relief of that country 
had been neglected, till at length, full of reſentment at 
the contemptuous treatment, they had taken up arms in 
their own defence. The late preſident of the council, 
lord Gower, ſtrengthened the hands of oppoſition by an 
animated ſpeech againſt the conduQ of miniſters, declar- 
ing that he had ſcen ſuch things paſs in the council, as 
were ſufficient to exclude a man of honour and conſcience 
from a ſeat in it. To his Jordſhip's pointed aſſertions 
no reply whatever was made, but, on the queſtion being 
put, the motion was loſt by the ſilent oratory of a majo- 
rity amounting to more than two to one. 

While lord North was preparing his plans of relief for 
Ireland, a motion, ſimilar to the above, was made on the 
6th of December in the houſe of commons by the earl of 
Upper Offory. In anſwer to this attack, the friends of 
miniſtry endeavoured to juſtify them, by throwing conſi- 
derable blame on a gradual impolicy which had crept into 
the ſyſtem of our trade laws, the prejudices in favour of 
which were ſo ſtrong as to produce petitions, and every 
mark of diſpleaſure in England at whatever time gen- 
tlemen had attempted to introduce modifications of them ; 
of courſe parliament, in obeying the wills of their con- 
ſtituents, were doing their duty, and miniſters were to- 
tally incompetent to act otherwiſe ; and that hitherto mi- 

g | niſters 
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niſters had not been able exactly to aſcertain the wiſhes of 
the Iriſh, but as theſe were now rendered more plain, the 
matter could be brought to a regular diſcuſſion. The 
ſpeeches of oppoſition on this motion were particularly 
pointed at the miniſter, whom they ſcrupled not to cen- 
ſure in the ſtrongeſt terms, as the creature of a ſecret 
combination, and who attended the houſe merely to col. 
lect bis majority of three and two to one. As to the 
aſſertion that the complaints of Ireland were prior to the 
preſent adminiſtration, it was granted, but it was equally 
true that they had been increaſed ſeven-fold ſince the 
American war. Ireland, irritated by this accumulation 
of diſtreſs, and frequent neglect, had imitated the example 
ſet by America, for which miniſters had to thank them. 
ſelves. Her parliament loft its confidence in that of Bri. 
tain, and, on the whole, the only particular in which ſhe 
differed from America, was in not yet having proved a 
grave to Britiſh troops ſent over for her ſubjugation ; and 
this failure in the favourite ſyſtem of government coercion 
could only ariſe from the horror with which miniſtry now 
ſaw themſelves environed. The motion was rejected by 
a large majority. 

In the courſe of a few days lord North laid his 
propoſitions relative to Ireland, before the houſe of com- 
mons ; they were three: The repeal of thoſe laws which 
prohibited the exportation of Iriſh manufactures, made of 
or mixed with wool, and wool ſtocks, from Ireland to 
any part of Europe : The repeal of ſo much of the a& 
of 19 Geo. II. as prohibited the importation of glaſs into 
Ireland, except of Britiſh manufacture, or to export glaſs 
from that kingdom : And third, that Ireland be ſuffered 
to trade with the Britiſh colonies in America and the 
Weſt Indies, and Africa, ſubject to ſuch regulations, 
duties, &c. as the parliament of Ireland ſhould impoſe, 
Thele reſolutions were unanimouſly agreed to, the latter 
only admitting of ſome ſmall delay. | 

On the 7th of December, while the affairs of Ireland 
were ſtill in agitation, the duke of Richmond attempted 
to call the attention of the houſe to the enormous expenſes 

of the war, He ſhowed, that if the war only continued 
LH to 
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to the end of the enſuing year, and was to conſume the 
proviſion. which parliament was making for its ſupport, 
it would by that time complete an addition from its be- 


ginning of 63 millions to the foi mer national debt; the 
whole being then little ſhort of 200 millions; and that as 
| the miniſter had given, on an average, about 6 per cent. 
| for the new debt, the ſtanding intereſt of the whole would 
not amount to leſs than eight millions annually; a tribute 
to the payment of which all the landed intereſt of Eng: 


land was to be for ever mortgaged. Such, he ſaid, would 


be the ſtate of the Britiſh finances at the cloſe of the fol- 
| lowing year; and it would only be better by 12 millions 
were peace to be concluded at that inſtant. Under ſuch 
raſt burdens, the neceſſity of the moſt exact and rigid 
economy was ſelf-evident. Our formidable neighbour 
aud enemy had ſet us the example. Whilſt the Engliſh 
| were bent down to the earth under the preſſure of their 
| burdens, and the induſtry of our miniſter was exhauſted 
in raultiplying new and vexatious, though at the ſame 
time unproductive objects of taxation, France, through 
| the ability of her miniſter, by a judicious reform in the 
collection and expenditure of her finances, had not yet 
laid a fingle tax on her people for the ſupport of the war. 
In this country, however, inſtead of any attempt towards 

| the practice, or even any pretence or proteſhon of economy, 
| our expenditure was ſo ſhamefully laviſh, as to ſurpaſs all 
recorded example of waſte and miſmanigement in the 
E weakeſt and moſt corrupt governments. Our affairs were 


now arrived at ſuch a point of diſtreſs and danger as re- 


| duced us to the neceſſity of applying to economy, that 
never-failing ſource of wealth; and as this muſt begin 


omewhere, he could not help thinking that the fovereign 


| Ought to ſet the example. In that caſe, he had no doubt 
that it would have a great and general effect; nor did he 
imagine that in ſuch a caſe there was one of their lordſhips 
| who would not cheerfully relinquiſh any part of their 
public emoluments that his majeſty might pleaſe to recom- 
mend. The example once begun, would ſpread through 
| the different departments of ſtate ; it would influence the 


conduct 
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niſters had not been able exactly to aſcertain the wiſhes of 
the Iriſh, but as theſe were now rendered more plain, the 
matter could be brought to a regular diſcuſſion. The 
ſpeeches of oppoſition on this motion were particularly 
pointed at the miniſter, whom they ſcrupled not to cen. 
ſure in the ſtrongeſt terms, as the creature of a ſecret 
combination, and who attended the houſe merely to col. 
lect bis majority of three and two to one. As to the 
aſſertion that the complaints of Ireland were prior to the 
preſent adminiſtration, it was granted, but it was equally 
true that they had been increaſed ſeven-fold fince the 
American war. Ireland, irritated by this accumulation 
of diſtreſs, and frequent neglect, had imitated the example 
ſet by America, for which miniſters had to thank them. 
ſelves. Her parliament loft its confidence in that of Bri. 
tain, and, on the whole, the only particular in which ſhe 
differed from America, was in not yet having proved a 
grave to Britiſh troops ſent over for her ſubjugation; and 
| this failure in the favourite ſyſtem of government coercion 
[| could only ariſe from the horror with which miniſtry now 
| ſaw themſelves environed. The motion was rejected by 
[| a large majority. 
[| In the courſe of a few days lord North laid his 
| propoſitions relative to Ireland, before the houſe of com- 
mons ; they were three: The repeal of thoſe laws which 
prohibited the exportation of Iriſh manufactures, made of 
or mixed with wool, and wool ſtocks, from Ireland to 
i any part of Europe : The repeal of ſo much of the a& 
of 19 Geo. II. as prohibited the importation of glaſs into 
Ireland, except of Britiſh manufacture, or to export glaſs 
from that kingdom : And third, that Ireland be ſuffered 
to trade with the Britiſh colonies in America and the 
Weſt Indies, and Africa, ſubject to ſuch regulations, 
'' duties, &c. as the parliament of Ireland ſhould impoſe. 
8 Theſe reſolutions were unanimouſly agreed to, the latter 
[| only admitting of ſome ſmall delay. h 
| On the 7th of December, while the affairs of Ireland 
5 were ſtill in agitation, the duke of Richmond attempted 
5 to call the attention of the houſe to the enormous expenſes 
of the war. He ſhowed, that if the war only continued 
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to the end of the enſuing year, and was to conſume the 
| proviſion which parliament was making for its ſupport, 
it would by that time complete an addition from its be- 
inning of 63 millions to the former national debt; the 
| whole being then little ſhort of 200 millions; and that as 
the miniſter had given, on an average, about 6 per cent. 
| for the new debt, the ſtanding intereſt of the whole would 
E not amount to leſs than eight millions annually; a tribute 
| to the payment of which all the landed intereſt of Eng: 
land was to be for ever mortgaged. Such, he ſaid, would 
be the ſtate of the Britiſh finances at the cloſe of the fol- 
| lowing year; and it would only be better by 12 millions 
were peace to be concluded at that inſtant. Under ſuch 
| vaſt burdens, the neceſſity of the moſt exact and rigid 
| economy was ſelf-evident. Our formidable neighbour 
| and enemy had ſet us the example. Whilſt the Engliſh 
| were bent down to the earth under the preſſure of their 
{ burdens, and the induſtry of our miniſter was exhauſted 
in multiplying new and vexatious, though at the ſame 
time unproductive objects of taxation, France, through 
| the ability of her miniſter, by a judicious reform in the 
collection and expenditure of her finances, had not yet 
| laid a fingle tax on her people for the ſupport of the war. 
In this country, however, inſtead of any attempt towards 
the practice, or even any pretence or profeſhon of economy, 
| our expenditure was ſo ſhamefully laviſh, as to ſurpaſs all 
recorded example of waſte and miſmanagement in the 
| weakeſt and moſt corrupt governments. Our affairs were 
now arrived at ſuch a point of diſtreſs and danger as re- 
| duced us to the neceſſity of applying to economy, that 
never-failing ſource of wealth ; and as this muſt begin 
| omewhere, he could not help thinking that the ſovereign 
| ought to ſet the example. In that caſe, he had no doubt 
that it would have a great and general effect; nor did he 
imagine that in ſuch a caſe there was one of their lordſhips 
who would not cheerfully relinquiſh any part of their 
public emoluments that his majeſty might pleaſe to recom- 
mend, The example once begun, would ſpread through 
| the different departments of ſtate ; it would influence the 
i N cy conduct 
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conduct and excite the public ſpirit of individuals; it 
would likewiſe, in its effect, tend to reſtrain that bound. 
leſs profuſion in the public expenditure which prevailed 
at that time. He did not with to abridge the crown of 
any thing neceſſary to ſupport its ſplendour and dignity; 
nor could his intended motion produce any ſuch effect. 
Parliament had but a few years before augmented the civil 
liſt to the enormous amount of 900,000 i. annually, Hi 
motion could go no farther, in its utmoit preſumed ex. 
tent, than to bring it again to that ſtate in which both 
the dignity and ſplendour of the crown had been well ſup. 
ported in much happier times and more proſperous ſea. 
fons. He accordingiy moved for an addrels, to the fol. 
lowing purpoſe: * To beſeech his majeſty to reflect on the 
manifold diſtreſſes and difficulties in which this country 
was involved, and too deeply felt to ſtand in need of any 
enumeration ; to repreſent, that, amid the many and 
various matters that require retormation, and muſt under. 
go correction, before this country can riſe ſuperior to its 
powerful enemies, the waſte of public treaſure required 
inſtant remedy ; that profuſion is not vigour; and that it 
was become indiſpenſably neceſſary to adopt that true 
economy which, by reforming all uſeleſs expenſes, cre- 
ates confidence in government, gives energy to its exer- 
tions, and provides the means of their continuance—Hum- 
bly to ſubmit to his majeſty, that a conſiderable reduction 
of the civil lift would be an example well worthy of his 
majeſty's paternal affection for his people, and his own 
dignity ; nor could :t fail of diffuſing its influence througu 
every department of the ſtate, and to add true luſtre to tho 
crown from the grateful feelings of a diſtreſſed people; to 
aſſure his majeſty alſo, that this houſe will readily concur 
in promoting lo deſirable a purpoſe; and that every one of 
its members would cheerfully ſubmit to ſuch reduction 
of emolument in any office he might hold, as his majeliy 
ll in his royal wiſdom ſhould think proper to make.“ This 
1 motion was ſupported by the marquis of Rockingbam, 
x the ear] of Shelburne, and earl of Derby; and oppoſed 
by the lord chancellor, lord Onſlow, and lord Stormont. 
| Though 
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Though the lords in adminiſtration agreed as to the 
repreſentation of public affairs which had been laid down 
as the foundation of the motion, they oppoſed the pi inct= 
pal object of it on various grounds. They gran:ed, in- 
deed, that there had been ſome want of economy during 
the preſent adminiſtration, but they conſidered this rather 
as incident to a ſtate of war, than as being peculiar to the 
miniſters. The mode of economy, however, propoſed 
by the motion was totally inadequate to its object, wiz. of 
extricating us in any degree from our preſent difficulties; 
at the ſame time that it conveyed a cenſure upon the for- 
mer proceedings of that houſe in the augmentation of the 
civil-liſt. It was inconſiſtent and unjuſt to attempt to 
withdraw from his majeſty, what had been ſo unanimoully 
granted by parliament. It would be mean to tax the ſa- 
Jaries of the ſervants of the crown; and the revenue to 
raiſed would be trifling, and totally incompetent to any of 
the great purpoſes of national expenditure. If we were 
reduced to ſuch an extremity of diſtreſs as rendered the 
mealure indiſpenſably necefſary, let ſuch contributions 


ö from the public benevolence or ſpirit be general and op- 


tional; let us follow the example of Holland in ſuch a ſitu- 


ation, where money was received without any ſpecifica- 


tion in the public treaſury, and without being in any de- 
gree accounted for. 
But whatever ſyſtem of economy might be adopted, it 


: was by no means proper that it ſhould begin with the 


crown, the ſplendour of which ſhould at all events be 
fupported, as including in it the honour and dignity of 
the empire. Economy ſhould be directed to the various 
departments connected with public expenditure, ſo that 
their reſpective bulingls might be prudently and honeſtly 
conducted. They were all intereſted in tupporting the 
honour and dignity of the crown; and they mult all par- 
take in the ſat is fact ion of that increaſe of the royal family, 


© which increaſed the neceſſity of an ample revenue. Should 


we be really obliged to deprive his majeſty of that income 


f which had been ſo lately granted him, the proceeding 


would fink and degrade us ſo much in the eyes of all 
VOL, III. O Europe, 
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Europe, that, inſtead of affording any benefit, it would he 
productive of great national prejudice. | 

By fome other lords in oppoſition, however, a new 
ſubject was adverted to. They attributed all our mil. 


fortunes and calamities to the long increaſing, and noy | 


prodigious influence of the crown. They conſidered the 
angmentation of the civil-liſt as having greatly increaſed 
and confirmed that influence. They ſaid, that all tem. 
porizing expedients to relieve the people would prove in- 
effectual; that a reformation of the conſtitution was called 
for; that its principles were perverted ; and that, until 
it was reſtored to its native and original purity, this 
country could never recover its former power and cha. 
racter; nor could any thing great or deciſive be expeAd 
from its utmoſt exertions. A noble lord in a high mili. 
tary office, declared his concurrence with the motion, 
provided that it extended to all places under government, 
He knew, he ſaid, that it was what all people expected; 
that all ranks felt the common calamity, and looked im- 
patiently for relief; and that he would cheerfully give up 
the whole emoluments of his own place, for the good of 
his country. Notwithſtanding theſe apparent marks of 
defect on, however, the duke of Richmond's motion was 
rejected by 77 to 37. | 

This diſpute concerning economy ſeemed to lead to 
another, on the vaſt ſums charged to the extraordinaries 
of the army, and which became every year more and 
more enormous. This had long been a ſubject of com- 
plaint; but as it had formerly deen introduced into the 
houſe of commons without ſfucceſs, and did not ſeem 
likeiy to meet with a better reception. at any future pe. 
riod, lord Shelburne now introduced it in the houſe of 
peers, who were accordingly ſummoned for the purpoſe, 
He began by taking a comparative view of the extraor- 
dinary military ſervices of former reigns, and of the pre- 
ſent. He ſhowed, that the extras of king William's 
reign, when a war was carried on in Ireland, Flanders, 
and the Weſt Indies, did not exceed in the higheſt year 
100, ol. during the revolution war: That in the * 
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war, which we maintained in Germany, on the 
n 7 7 


banks of the Danube, in Flanders, Spain, the Mediter- 
ranean, North America, and the Weſt Indies, the extra- 


ordlinaries never exceeded 200, oool.; and that in the firſt 


Var of the late king, carried on againſt the combined 


power of France and Spain, they did not, in any year, 
exceed 400, oo .. During the late war alſo, the moft 
extenſive in which Britain had ever engaged, and that 
which was attended with greater expenſe than any that 
had preceded it, the extraordinaries of the year 1757, 
were only Soo, oool. while thoſe of 1777 amounted to 


| 1,208,000). beſides a million granted on tranſport- ſervice; 
in all, more than two millions. In 1762, the moſt ex- 


penſive year of the late war, when our arms were triumph- 


ant in every quarter of the globe, when we ſupported 


$0,000 men in Germany, befides victorious armies in 


| North America, the Britiſh and French Weſt Indies, 
the Faſt Indies, in Portugal, on the coaſt of Fance, and 
at the reduction of the Havannah, the whole of the ex- 
traordinaries did not exceed two millions; whereas the 
two laſt defenfive campaigns would be found, when the 


accounts were made up, to amount to the enormous ſum 


of more than three millions each; and the extra military 


charges of the laſt four years, during the greater part of 
which the conteſt had been confined to the Americans 
only, would be found to be about eight millions and a 
half; a fwnn very nearly equal to the whole expenditure 
of the firſt four years of king William's, and fully equal 
to the two firſt years of the duke of Marlborough's cam- 


haigns. 


His lordſhip then proceeded to ſtate and explain the 
cauſes to which he attributed the monſtrous diſproportion 
between the preſent military extraordinaries, and thoſe of 
any former period. In this detail he flated, that only one 


contractor had been employed in the laſt war for the ſupply 
of the forces in America; but that the miniſter had iplit 


the preſent contract into twelve parts, in order to make a 
return to as many of his friends for the ſervices which he 


received from them at home: That in the former inſtance, 


the fole contractor, fir William Baker, was bound to fur- 
Q 2 niſh 
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niſh proviſions en the ſpot in America, at ſixpence per 
ration; whereas the prelent contrattors were only to de. 
liver rations at the ſame price in Corke ; ſo that the whole 
freight, inſurance, riſque, and all other poſſible expenſes, 
were taken oat of the pockets of the public, and put into 
thoſe of the miniſter's contracting friends. From which, 
and from a variety of other ſpecified inſtances of miſma. 
nagement, he pledged himſelf to the proof, that every 
ration now delivered in America ſtood the public in two 
ſhillings, inſtead of ſixpence which they coſt in the laſt 
war. One perſon only, be ſaid, had enjoyed contracts to 
the amount of 1, zoo, oool. and 3, 700, oool. had paſſed 
through the hands of another contractor to he tranſmitted 
to America; but no voucher had been given for the ex- 
penditure of this immenſe ſum; the accounts being con- 
tained in a few lines, ig. 20,0001. in one line, 3o, oool. 
in another, &c. | 

After going over a vaſt variety of matter relative to the 
ſubje& of contracts and contractors, whom he treated with 
as little mercy as the miniſters themſelves, he opened his 
views more particularly with regard to his intended mo- 
tions. An unconſtitutional, miniſterial influence, he ſaid, 
had uſurped the regal prerogative, which it was now be- 
come abſolutely neceſſary to cruſh for the ſalvation of the 
empire. The miſchief aroſe principally from the oppor- 


tunity now afforded, in a greater degree than ever, to the 


firſt lord of the treaſury, of expending millions of public 
money withour account, and conſequently withont eco- 
nomy ; and as the army extraordinaiies afforded the moſt 
unlimited means to the miniſter for the propagation and 
ſupport of that fatal jyſtem of influence and corruption, 
he would make that laviſh head of expenditure the firſt 
and great object of his inquiry and cenſure. His lord- 
ſhip's firſt motion was accordingly to the following pu- 
port :—* That the alarming addition annually making to 
the national debt, under the head of extraordinaries, in- 
curred in the different ſervices, required immediate check 


and control; the increaſing of the public expenſe beyond 


the ſupplies granted by parliament being at all times an 


invaſion of the fundamental rights of parliament, and the. 


ut 
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utmoſt economy being indiſpenſably neceſſary in the pre- 
ſent reduced and deplorable ſtate of the landed intereſt of 
Great Britain and Ireland.“ | | 

To this extraordinary charge the miniſters ſcarcely 
thought proper to make any reply, the cauſe of which was 
not properly diſcovered. Some attributed this to a difa- 
greement between themſelves, which did not permit them 
to be much diſpleaſed with the arraignment of a conduct 
where none of that houſe were officially concerned ; others 
imagined rather that they were not ſufficiently inſtructed in 
the nature of the queſtion to anſwer it fully. Be this as it 
may, the chancellor, perceiving no likelihood of a debate, 
proceeded to put the queſtion. The duke of Mancheſter 
ex preſſtd the utmoſt indignation and aſtoniſhment, that mi- 
nifters ſhould venture to fit ſtill under ſuch charges without 
an attempt at anſwer or defence. A noble earl likewiſe, 
who had lately ſucceeded to his feat in the houſe of peers, 
declared, that, during fifteen years he had fate in the other, 
be had never ſeen a queſtion of ſuch importance treated 
with ſuch indifference or filence; or, what was full as 
dad, with ſome feeble attempt, which meant nothing, and 
which ſeemed intended to mean nothing. Lord Sheiburne's 
motion was, however, rejected by a majority of 81 
to 41. | 

The rejection of this firſt motion did not prevent his 
lordſhip from intimating that he intended to makea ſecond, 
the purport of which was, „That a committee ſhould be 
appointed to inquire into ſeveral parts of the public ex- 
penditure, and for taking into conſideration what reduc- 
tions or ſavings could with conſiſtency be made.“ This 
was agreed to be laid before the houſe on the 8th of Fe- 
bruary following. The victory of miniſtry on this occa- 
ſion did not, however, contribute much to an increaſe of 
their ſtrength; on the contrary, the public diſſatis faction 
was thus augmented in a very conſiderable degree. It 
was now very generally believed, that no hope of redreſs 
exiſted until ſuch meatures were purſued by the people at 
large as would, by diſſolving that unnatural combination 
ſuppoſed to exiſt between miniſters and parliament, reſtore 
the ancient dignity and energy of the latter, The —_— 
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of the city of London were voted to the duke of Richmond 
and earl of Shelburne for their paſt motions, along with 
the fulleſt approbation of that for the 8th of February, and 
an aſſurance of every conſtitutional ſupport in their power 
to thoſe neceſſary plans of retormation adopted by them. 
The averſion of the people to the preſent ſyſtem of ad- 
miniſtration, and their ſenſibility to the horrors of a war 
obvioully ruinous to the country in all its parts, became 
now very conſpicuous, Aſſociations were formed in dif- 
ferent places, particularly at Vork, where a petition to 
the houſe of commons was unanimouſly agreed upon, and 
accompanied with a reſolution, that a committee of ſixty- 
one gentlemen be appointed to carry on the neceſſary cor- 
reſpondence for effectually promoting the object of the 
petition, and likewiſe to prepare the plan of an aſſociation, 
on legal and conſtitutional grounds, to ſupport a laud- 
able reform, and ſuch other meaſures as might conduce 
to the freedom of parliament, to be preſented by the chair- 
man of the committee at their next meeting, to be hall 
by-adjournment in Eaſter-week. | 


In this petition they began by ſtating, as matters of 


fact, That the nation had been engaged for ſeveral years 


in a moſt expenſive and unfortunate war; many of our 


valuable colonies had declared themſelves independent, 


had formed a ſtrict confederacy with our molt inveterate 
and dangerous enemies; and that the conſequence of thoſe 
combined misfortunes had been a large addition to the 
national debt, a heavy accumulation of taxes, with a 
rapid decline of the trade, manufactures, and land- rents 
of the kingdom. They then declared, that * alarmed at 
the diminiſhed reſources, as well as the growing burdens 
of the country, and convinced, that rigid frugality was 
now indiſpenſably neceſſary in every department of the 
ſtate, they obſerved with grief, that notwithſtanding the 
calamities and impoveriſhed condition of the nation, 
much public money bad been improvidently ſquandered; 
that many individuals enjoyed ſinecure places, with ex- 
orbitant emolumeats and penſions, unmerited by public 
ſervice, to a large and ſtill increaſing amount; whence the 
crown had acquired a great and unconſtitutional 2 
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which, if not checked in time, might ſoon prove fatal to 
the liberties of the country.“ They further declared, 
that, © conceiving the true end of every legitimate go- 
venment to be, not the emolument of any individual, but 
| the welfare of the community z and conſidering that, by 
| the conſtitution, the cuſtody of the national purſe is en- 
| truſcd in a peculiar manner to that houſe, they begged 
leave to repreſent, that until effectual meaſures were taken 
to redreſs thoſe opprefiive grievances, the grant of any 
additional ſum of money beyond the produce of the pre- 
| {ent taxes, would be injurious to the rights, and deroga- 
E tory to the honour and dignity of parliament. They 
| therefore, appea/ing to the juſtice of the commons, moſt 
| exneſtly requeſted, that bciore any new burdens were 
laid upon this country, effectual meaſures might be taken 
| to inquire into, and correct the groſs abuſes in the expen- 
diture of public money; to reduce all exorbitant emom- 
ments; to reſcind and aboliſh all ficecure places and un- 

merited penſians; and to appropriate the produce to the 
neceſſities of the itate.”” ? 
The example of York was quickly followed by other 
counties and corporations. Similar petitions were agreed 
| t by the counties of Middleſex, Cheſter, Hertford, Sul- 
ſex, Huntingdon, Surrey, Cumberland, Bedford, Eſſex, 
Somerſet, Gloucetter, Wilts, Dorſet, Devon, Norfolk, 
Berks, Bucks, Nottingham, Kent, Northumberland, Suf- 
folk, Hereford, Cambridge, and Derby; Denbigh, 
Flint, and Brecknock; as well as by the cities of London, 
Wellminſter, York, Briſtol, Glouceſter, and Hercford; 
wich the towns of Ngttingham, Reading, Cambridge, 
Bridgewater, and Newcattle upon Tyne. The county 
of Northampton declined petitioning, but voted refolu- 
tions and inſtructions to their repreſentatives, to the {ame 
purpoſe with the petitions. 


Theſe proceedings greatly alarmed miniſtry, and even 


many of thoſe who wiſhed weil to the cauſe of reformation, 


ſhuddered at the thoughts of what might be the conſe- 


quence, Aſſociations and committees had produced ſuch 
recent eff-&s in America, and even in Ireland, that the 
very terms had become ſuſpicious, Theſe fears were 
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dexterouſly cheriſhed by the miniſterial party. Tt wy 
contended, that the true ſenſe of the counties could not de 
collected, nor the matter propoſed duly examined, in ſuch 
meetings, ſo new in their form and ſo void of regularity; 
that the petitions conveyed infinuations injurious and 
diſreſpectful to parliament, to whoſe province only be. 
longed the granting of ſupplies; and that the petitions and 
reſolutions were calculated to produce diffidence and (if. 
picions in the minds of his majeſty's ſubjects, at; 
time when unanimity and confidence in government were 
eſſentially neceſſary to ſuopport and invigorate the exertiom 
of the ſtate. In this manner ſeveral counties were pre. 
vented from petitioning or forming committees; but, in 
general, the endeavours of miniſtry to prevent county. 
meetings were totally fruſtrated. So impetuous was the 
ſpirit which now prevailed, that lord Sandwich in perſon, 
and at the head of a great body of his numerous fiend 
could not prevent a petition and committee from bein 
carried in his own native and favourite county. All en- 
deavours to prevent petitions being thus found abortive, 
means were uſed to obtain proteſts; but though the bu. 
neſs was undertaken by one or two perſons of great pro. 
perty and conſequence, it was attended wit! very indiffer. 
ent fucceſs. Even in thoſe places where proteſts were 
obtained, the difſenting parties durſt not oppoſe the prayer 
of the petitions, but declared themſelves of opinion, that 
every thing ought to be left to the d:fcretion of parliament, 
in whole integrity and public ſpirit they thought it im- 
proper to expreſs, particularly at that time, any kind of 
diſtruſt. 

The petit'on from the county of York was preſented on 
the 8th of February, by fir George Saville, member for 
the county, who ſtated, „that it was ſigned by above 
eight thouſand freeholders. This petition, he ſaid, had 
been procured by no underhand arts of public canvaſs; it 
was firſt moved in a meeting of fix hundred gentlemen; 
and there was, he believed, more property in the hall where 
it was agreed to, than was contained within the walls of 
the houſe of commons. It was a petition, he ſaid, to 
which the adminiſtration would not dare to refuſe a hear- 
. g ä ig, 
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ing, however the arts of miniſterial artifice and fineſſe 


| might be employed to defeat the purpoſe of it. 

Bir George Saville was peeviſhly anſwered by the mi- 
| niſter, and powerfully ſupported by Mr. Fox. The pe- 
| tition was allowed to be laid on the table, as well as a 


tition from Jamaica, complaining of the defenceleſs 


ſtate of that iſland. 


The way being thus prepared by the petitions, Mr. 


Burke proceeded to open his promiſed plan of economy, 
| which included the following bills, wiz. Firſt, “ A bill 
for the better regulation of his majeſty's civil eſtabliſh- 
ments, and of certain public offices; for the limitation of 
| penſions, and the ſuppreſſion of ſundry uſeleſs, expenſive, 
and inconvenient places; and for applying the monies 
| faved the eby to the public ſervice.“ The ſecond, A 
| bill for the {ale of the foreſt and other crown lands, rents, 
and kereditaments, with certain exceptions; and for ap- 
| plying the produce thereof to the public ſervice; and for 
| jecuring, alcertaining, and ſatisfying, tenant-rights, and 
| common and other rights,” Third, © A bill for the 


more perfectly uniting to the crown the principality of 


| Wales, and the county palatine of Cheſter, and for the 
more commodious adminiſtration of juſtice within the 
| fame; as alſo, for aboliſhing certain offices now apper- 
| taining thereto; for quieting dormant claims, aſcertain- 
ing and ſecuring tenant-rights, and for the ſale of foreſt 


lands, and other lands, tenements, and hereditaments, 
held by his majeſty in right of the ſaid principality, or 
county palatine of Cheſter, and for applying the produce 
thereof to the public ſervice,” Fourth, A bill for 
uniting to the crown the dutchy and county palatine of 
Lencaiter; for the ſuppreſſion of unneceſſary oifices, now 
belonging thereto, for the aſcertainment and ſecurity of 
tenant and other rights; and for the ſale of all rents, lands, 
tenements, hereditaments, and foreſts, within the ſaid 
dutchy and county palatine, or either of them; and for 
applying the produce thereof to the public ſervice.” And 
hithly, © A bill for uniting the dutchy of Cornwall to the 
crown; for the ſuppreſſion of unneceſſary offices now be- 
longing thereto; tor the aſcertainment and ſecurity of 

| ; tenant 
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tenant and other rights; and for the ſale of certain rent 
lands, and tenements, within or belonging to the ſaid 
dutchy; and for applying the produce thereof to the public 

ſervice.” | 

The ſcheme of reform was commenced with the roy 
houſehold. It comprehended the treaſurer, comptroller, 
cofferer of the houſehold ; the treaſurer of the chamber; 
the maſter of the houſehold; the whole board of green 
cloth; and a vaſt number of ſubordinate offices in the de. 
partment of the ſteward of the houſehold. It included 
alſo the whole eftabliſhment of the great wardrobe, the 
removing wardrobe, the jewel office, the robes, and almoſt 
the whole charge of the civil branch of the board of ord- 
nance. All theſe arrangements taken together, he ſaid, 
would be found to relieve the nation from a vaſt weight of 
influence; and that, ſo far from diſtrefſing, it would rather 
forward every public ſervice. 

His plan likewiſe extended to the deſtruction of ſubor- 
dinate treaſuries, of conſequence to the two treaſuries or 
pay-offices of the army and navy, He propoſed that theſe 
offices ſhould be no longer banks or treaſuries, but mere 
offices of adminiſtration ; and that all money which was 
formerly impreſſed to them, ſhould for the future be im- 
preſſed to the bank of England. He was likewiſe of 
opinion, that the buſineſs of the mint, excepting what re- 
lated to it as a manufactory, ſhould be transferred to that 
corporation. He propoſed likewiſe the total removal of 
the ſubordinate treaſury, and office of the pay-maſter of 
the penſions; the payments, in future, to be made by the 
exchequer ; the great patent offices of the exchequer to be 
reduced to fixed ſalaries; and, as the preſent lives and 
reverſions ſhould fall, the feveral places of keepers of the 
ftag-hounds, buck-hounds, fox-hounds, and harriers, to 
be totally aboliſhed. He alſo propoſed to reform the new 
office of third ſecretary of ſtate, commonly called ſecretary 
of ſtate for the colonies; the fabrication of which, like 
that of all other late arrangements, he conſidered merely 
as a job, the two ancient ſecretaries being ſuppoſed now, 
as heretofore, fully competent to the whole * the public 
buſineſs. He concluded his plan of reduction, by pro- 


poſing, 
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| ing the total annihilation of the board of trade, as an 
office totally uſeleſs, anſwering none of us avowed or 
ad WF ſuppoſed purpoſes, and ſerving merely to provide eight 
| members of parliament, and thereby to retain their ſer- 


— 


amount of penſions to 60,000]. per annum; but he did not 
wiſh to take away any man's penſion, and thought it 
| more prudent, in that reſpect, not to adhere to the letter of 
| the petitions. | | 
{ This plan of reduction had annexed to it a plan of 
| arrzpgement, which he confeſſed to be the favourite 
part of his ſcheme, as he imagined it would prevent 
all prodigality in the civil-liſt for the future. He pro- 
| poſed to eſtabliſh a fixed and invariable order in all pay- 
ments, from which the firſt lord of the treaſury ſhould 
# not be permitted in any caſe to deviate. For this pur- 
| poſe, the civil-liſt payments were to be divided into nine 
| claſſes, putting each claſs forward according to the im- 
| portance or juſtice of the demand, or to the inability of 
the perſons entitled to enforce their pretenſions. In the 
| firſt of theſe claſſes were placed the judges; in the ſecond, 


| the miniſters to foreign courts ; in the third, the tradeſ- | 


men who ſupplied the crown ; in the fourth, the domettic 
ſervants of the king, and all perſons in efficient offices, 
| whoſe ſalaries did not exceed 200 l. annually; and the 
fifth claſs comprehended the penſions and allowances of 
| the royal family, comprehending of courſe the queen, 


together with the ſtated allowance of the privy-purſe. 


The fixth took in thoſe efficient officers of duty, whole 


| ſalaries might exceed 2001. a- year. The whole pen- 


ſion liſt was included in the ſeventh ; the offices of ho- 

| nour about the king, in the eighth; and the ninth in- 

cluded the ſalaries and penſions of the firſt lord of the 

| treaſury himſelf, the chancellor of the exchequer, and 

other commiſſioners of that department. To theſe ar- 

rangements were added ſome regulations, which would 

for ever have prevented any civil-lift debt from coming 
on the public. | 

Mr. Burke's ſpeech. op this occaſion, upwards of three 


hours in length, was not only heard with the greateſt 
attentionp 
£ 


| vices, He likewiſe propoſed a limitation of the total 
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attention, but received the higheſt encominms from hay 
ſides of the houſe, who could not refrain from expreſſic 

their admiration at the vaſt fund of political knowledge gy. 
{played by that gentleman with regard to every depart. 
ment of ſtate. The miniſter, therefore, perceiving this, 
thought proper not to object to the plan on the firſt my. 
tion. He allured the houſe, that no man was mae 
zealous for the eſtabliſhment of a permanent ſyltem gf 


economy than himſelf. But that, beſides the ſubjeds 


of the preſent being ſo numerous and various as to re. . tax 
quire ſome time for comprehention, ſome of them af. to 
fected the king's patrimonial income; on which account he 
he thought it neceſſary to obtain the conſent of the th 
crown before they proceeded upon them. For this reaſon lie 
he propoſed to poſtpone the three bills which related in {WW er 
the crown lands, the principality of Wales, &c. which | m 
was yielded to as a point of decoram.—In three days, d 
however, they were brought in without any objection. 2 
The ſurveyor-general of the dutchy of Cornwall made t 
ohjections to that relating to the union of this county (WWF | 
with the crown, on account of the minority of the prince {WW | 
of Wales; on which Mr. Burke, though with reluc- WW 


tance, withdrew his motion. | 
The houſe of peers in the mean time were far from 
being indolent or inattentive ſpectators of the intereſting 
ſcenes now paſting. On the very day that the petition of 
tie county of York was preſented to the houſe of com- 
mons, the earl or Shelburne moved, in the houſe of peers, 
for the appointment of a committee of members of both 
houſes of parliament, poſietling neither employments nor 
penlions, to examine into the public expendirure, and the 
mode of accounting for the tame.” This motion was 
ſupported by his lordſhip in a very able ſpeech, in which 
he declared“ that the great point to which his withes 
tended, and to. effect which his motion was chiefly 
framed, was to annihilate that undue influence operating 
upon both toules of parliament, which, if not .eradi- 
cated, would prove the deſtruction of this country. To 
reſtore to parliament its con:titutional independence, and 
to place government upon its true foundations, wiſdom, 
| | juſtice, 
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juſtice, and public virtue, was, the noble earl ſaid, his 


molt earneſt deſire, and this could not be effected with- 


out ſtriking at the root of parliamentary corruption. 
Excluſive of this great and primary object, his lordſhip 


| ſhowed, that the moſt ſhameful waſte of the public money 
had taken place in every branch of the national expendi- 


ture. To ſupport a moſt ruinous and diſgraceful war, a 
wicked, bloody, and unjuſt war! the miniſter had bor- 
rowed year after year upon fictitious and unproductive 
taxes, and anticipated the produce of the ſinking fund 
to anſwer his own views. - Solely intent upon borrowing, 
he appeared to have loſt ſight of every idea of decreaſing 
the debt. It was the uncontrolled poſſeſſion of the pub. 
lic purſe which created that corrupt and dangerous influ- 
ence in parliament, of which ſuch fatal uſe had been 
made; which put into the miniſter's hands the means of 
deluſion, which ſerved to fortify him in his mad career, 
and which left no hope or proſpe&t of puniſhing him for 
the enormity of his crimes. Influence ſo employed, his 
lordſhip declared to be a curſe far greater, and more to 
be deprecated, than peſtilence or famine. The preſent 
motion, the noble earl obſerved, was not of a nature no- 
yel to parliament ;z in former times, particularly in the 
years 1702, 1703, and 1717, there had been commil- 
ſioners of accounts appointed by act of parliament, The 
object of the propoſition now before the houſe was of a 
nature exactly ſimilar, and it went to the abolition of all 
offices, whatever their ſalaries or appointments, that 
anſwered no other end but that of increaſing the undue 
and unconſtitutional influence of the crown.“ In ſup- 
port of the motion, the duke of Grafton declared, “ that 
from his own knowledge and immediate. obſervation, . he 
could affert with confidence that the ſpirit of diſcontent 
and diſſatisfaction was almoſt univerſally gone forth, and 
that the petitions recently preſented expreſſed the ge- 
nuine ſenſe of the people. On the other hand, lord 
Cheſterfield, a young man not as yet diſtinguiſhed by the 
eminence either of his knowledge or talents, and who. had 
lately taken his ſeat in the houſe on the deceaſe of his il- 
luſtrious relation, the famous earl of Cheſterfield, af. 


firmed, with fipgular temerity, that © the majority of 
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ment, and that the county petitions and aſſociations were 


the laſt ſtruggles of an expiring faction. The lords 1 


Stormont, Mansfield, and the lord chancellor, main. 
tained, with far more plauſibility, 4 that the preſent mo. 
tion was a violation of the inherent excluſive privilege 
of the other houſe to control the public expenditure, 
which no compoſition, compromiſe, or compact, would 
induce them to part with. They inſiſted that the mo. 
tion was brought forward to embarraſs government, and 
to throw an odium upon his majeſty's confidential ad. 
viſers ; and that the petitions with which the motion was 
connected were filled with abſurd and impractieable no- 
tions of public reform, and ſpecious theories calculated 
to miſlead the nation, and to introduce univerſa] confu. 
fron.” The marquis of Rockingdam diſtinguiſhed him- 
ſelf in the debate by an animated ſpeech in defence of the 
motion. His lordſhip ſaid, ** that a ſyſtem had been 
formed at the acceſſion of his preſent majeſty, to govern 
this country under the forms of law, but in reality 
through the immediate influence of the crown. This 
was the origin of all our national misfortunes ; the mea. 
ſures of the preſent reign-wore every internal and ex- 
ternal evidence of that dangerous and alarming origin; 
and, when combined, they preſented ſuch a ſyſtem of 
corruption, venality, and deſpotiſm, as had never per- 
| haps been known under any form of free and limited 
government. This ſyſtem he had for ſeventeen years 
uniformly and vigorouſly oppoſed, and particularly 
during the ſhort time he had preſided at the head of the 
treaſury, but to very little purpoſe. As he had come 
into office at his majeſty's deſire, ſo he had quitted it 
in obedience to his authority. His lordſhip implored 
the miniſtry not to perſiſt in that blind and hitherto 
invincible ſpirit of obſtinacy, which had brought the 
nation into its preſent calamitous ſituation, but to pay 
ſome attention to the voice of the people and the intereſts 
of their country.“ On the diviſion the numbers were, 
non contents 101, contents 55, five-and-thirty of whom 
entered their proteſt on the journals. This was the 
largeſt minority that had for many years been known 


the people were well contented under the preſent govern. 
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in the houſe of peers in oppoſition to the court; and, ex- 
cluſive of placemen, penſioners, and biſhops, this expiring 
faction conſtituted a clear and deciſive majority of the 

lords preſent at this intereſting diſcuſſion. p 
A few days after Mr. Burke had opened his plan, 
FZ colonel Barre intimated an intention to move for a com- 
7 mittee of accounts, as ſupplemental to that plan, and as 
the cnly means of preventing the preſent blindfold method 
ol voting large ſums of the public money without eſtimate, 
The miniſter embraced this propoſal with apparent cheer- 
fulneſs, and the oppoſition highly commended. his lord- 
= ſhip's ſeeming readmeſs to forward the ſcheme. While 
the colonel, however, was preparing his propoſitions for 
= this important purpoſe, the miniſter took occaſion to in- 
troduce a ſcheme of his own invention for a commiſſion 
of accounts, He faid he thought this propoſal coming 
from him would convince the houſe of the ſincerity with 
which he had acceded to the motion formerly made by the 
honourable gentleman. The colonel expreſſed great aſto- 
niſhment at this unexpected interference, not that he ob- 
jected to it as a diſappointment to himſelf, but as a di- 
rect violation of parliamentary rules. In every ſtage of 
the bill, the minilter met with great oppoſition. To take 
the bill out of the hands of another member was an irre- 
8 which coſt him many ſevere aſperſions, particu- 
arly when he propoſed, that the commiſſioners ſhould be 
gentlemen not in parliament. Sir Guy Carleton wag 
one appointed, and thus, ſaid oppoſition, “ they oblige 
a veteran commander, habituated to the duties of a mili- 
tary life, to change his employment for that of the pen, 
towhich it cannot be ſuppoſed that he is qualified in any 
degree.“ The ſecond perſon nominated was one in of- 
fice. Nothing could exceed the indignation which this 
contradictory proceeding of the miniſter occaſioned among 
the oppoſition. They moved that the chairman ſhould 
quit the chair, which was rejected upon a cloſe diviſions 
by 195 to 173. The debate continued till four o' clock 
next morning, when it was put off till another day; the 
bili, however, notwithſtanding the greateſt efforts of 
Oppolition, was carried through both houſes. The per: 
P 2 T— 
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fon in office was excluded from any ſhare in the con. 
miſſion, which was the only amendment the ſcheme wat 
allowed to receive from the minority. | —_—_—_— 
Tn the beginning of February fir George Saville moved, | 
% That an account of all places held by patent from | 
the crown, with the amount of the ſalaries annexed tg 
them, and a lift of the perſons who held them, ſhould 
be laid before the houſe.” By this account, he aid, 
the houſe, and of courſe his conſtituents, would be en. 
abled to judge of the ſervices done to the ſtate, in retun 
for the falaries paid by it; and then it would be in the 
judgment of the houſe to decide what offices were effici. 
ent and neceſſary, and the number that were merely ſine. 
cures, and their emoluments a burden to the people, 
without any return of ſervice. This being agreed to, 
he next moved, © That an account of all ſubſiſting pen. 
ſions granted by the crown, during pleaſure, or other. 
wiſe, ſpecifying the amount of ſuch penſions reſpectiveh, 
and the times when, and the perſons to whom, ſuch pen. 
ſions were granted, ſhould be laid before the houſe,” 
Mr. Burke, he ſaid, with that liberality of mind pecy. 
liar to his nature, had foregone, in his plan, any in. 
quiry into ſubjects of that ſort ; but, hewever laudable 
the motives of tenderneſs upon which he acted certainly 
were, the people, rouſed by the urgency of their neceſſities, | 
to a cloſe examination of the ſtate of their affairs, and 
into the cauſes of thoſe evils which they experienced, | 
demanded a more ſtrict and rigid mode of conduct. 
Though it was evident, on the firſt propoſal of this 
motion, that it was to meet with a ſtrong and deter. 


- 


mined oppoſition, the illneſs of the ſpeaker delayed it for 1 


a week. On its revival, February 21, 1780, the mini- 
ſter moved an amendment, reſtricting the account to 
thoſe penſions only which were paid at the exchequer; 
but this he afterwards enlarged to the giving the general 
amount of all penfions, but without any ſpecification of 
names, or of ſums. This produced very long and 
warm debates, in the courſe of which the miniſter 
had the mortification to find that his power was on the 
decline, and that he had now to encounter ſuch an 


oppoſition L 
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oppoſition 2s he had never before experienced. - Sir 
George Saville's motion was ſupported by Mr. Dun- 
ning, Mr. Byng, Mr. Burke, Mr. Fox, and colonel 


Z Barre: Miniftry by Lord North, the lord advocate of 
Scotland, and the attorney-general, Mr. Wedderburn. 
Lord North oppoſed the motion from a point of delicacy. 
To expole the neceſſities of ancient and noble families, 
7 whoſe tortunes were too narrow for the ſupport of their 
rank, to the prying eye of malignant curiolity, he ſaid, 


. © would not only be wanton, but crue]. To expoſe the 


man who had a penſion, to the envy and detraction of 
him who had none, and by whom he was therefore hated ; 
to hold him up as an object for the gratification of private 


malice, and the malevolence of party, merely as a price 


for the favour conterred on him by the crown, would be 
7 ſurely a proceeding in its own nature equally odious and 
contemptible. Vet theſe were the certain effects of the 
motion, if carried; along with the furniſhing out mat- 
ter for a feaſt to newſpaper and party writers, to be by 
them dreſt up as they thought pioper, for the entertain- 


ment of the public, at the expenſe of the worthieſt, no- 
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bleſt, and moſt deſerving members of the ſtate. He 
had, beſides, very ſufficient reaſons for believing that 
the true tate of the penſjon-liſt was very little known and 
Z underſtood, Several large ſalaries were, in exchequer 
language, claſſed under the denomination of penſion, and 
EZ accordingly ſwelled the payments in that liſt, to which 
2 they did not properly belong. If theſe were deducted, 
| along with the four ſhillings in the pound tax on places 
and penſions, the remaining penſion- liſt would be found 
not to exceed 50,0001. or 19,0001. leſs a year than what 
vas thought reaſonable by Mr. Burke in his plan of re- 
form. Phe county meetings, therefore, \muſt have been 
very ill informed, when they made the ſuppoſed exceſs in 
that department a leading article in their liſt of griev- 
= ances; and he was certain, that if the people of Eng- 
EE land knew that all they could expect, by expoling the 
names of ſeveral honourable perſons on the penſion - liſt, 
2 would amount to no more, under the moſt rigid eco- 
Romy, than the ſaying of a few thouſand pounds annus 
P 3 
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ally, their hearts would revolt at the idea of ſuch à mo. 
tion. He concluded, by drawing a diſtinction between 
the money granted expreſly to government for the other 
public ſervices of the ſtate, and that allotted to the civil. 
lit eſtabliſhment. The former was to be ſpecifically ap. 
plied, and the proper officers were anſwerable for the dif. 
poſal, as well as accountable for the amount. But the 
money granted to the king for his civil-liſt was granted 
freely, and without control. It was then his perſonal 
property, without being liable to any reſtriction what. 
ever; and was as fully under his direction, and as er- 
tirely at his diſpoſal, as the rents of a private eſtate could 
be to the owner. 3 
T bis defence of the miniſter was treated with great 
contempt. Penſions granted for real ſervice to the public, 
they ſaid, were marks of honour, not of diſgrace. Nor 
did thoſe granted for the ſupport of ancient and honour. 
ble families, whole poverty proceeded from the fault of 
their anceſtors, and not their own, convey the ſmalleſt 
reproach. Ireland afforded a living proof within ther 
own knowledge, that ſuch notions of ſuppoſed delicacy 
were totally idle and unfounded. The holders of pen. 
ons in that country were to the full as proud and as de- 
licate as thoſe under the ſame circumſtances in this. 
Yet the penſion-liſt in that kingdom was every ſecond 
year laid before parliament, and publiſhed in all their 
newſpapers, without its producing any of that diſgrace 
and uneaſineſs to individuals, and without opening any 
of thoſe ſources of detraction and malevolence, of which 
the miniſter now ſeemed to be ſo apprehenſive. His lord- 
ſhip had, they ſaid, endeavoured, with uncommon dex- 
terity, to embarraſs matters, and render the object of 
purſuit apparently ſo diminutive, as to be unworthy of 
the national attention. But, even granting that 40 or 
50,000 |. ſimply conſidered, was no great object of con- 
cern to the nation, yet as every thing muſt be done by 
detail in order to become great, it was ridiculous to con- 
tend, that ſuch, and even leſſer ſums, were not proper to 
be attended to in any ſcheme reſpecting the national ex- 
penditure. Meney, however, they ſaid, was only 3 
4 * ſecondary 
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ſecondary object at preſent, either with the petitioners or 
Ithemſelves. The firſt and great object of both, was the 
geſtruction of that undue and corrupt influence which 
had been the ſource of that ruinous expenſe under 
which the nation was ſinking. If by cutting off 40 or 


50,0001. a year from the means of that corruption, it 


was thus poſhble to exclude forty or fifty voters from 
that impenetrable parliamentary phalanx, on whom no 

7 reaſon, argument, or affection for their country was ever 
capable of making an impreſſion, or of deterring them from 
a blind adherence to the miniſter of the day, whoever he 
might be, or in whatever predicament he might ſtand, it 
would be gaining an object of no ſmall importance, and 


rove in the event a mean of ſaving much larger ſums. 


: Had ſuch ſaving taken place, America would ftill have 
continued to be the ſtrength and glory of this nation. 


The offer made by the miniſter, of giving an account 


only of thoſe penſions that were regularly paid at the 
public offices of the exchequer, was treated with ridi- 
cule. This was a degree of information which any 
man in the kingdom might eaſily obtain, by a proper 
application. But the preſent inquiries were directed to 
penſions of another nature. They reſpected temporary 
penſions; ſuch as were paid during pleaſure, for the pur- 
poſes of parliamentary corruption. On this head, Mr. 
| Byng declared it as a fact, founded on authority which 
| he could not doubt, that the miniſter, at the cloſe of 
| every ſeſſion, had a ſettlement of ſuch penſions to make; 


that a private liſt of names, with the ſeveral ſums pro-' 
portioned to their reſpective ſervices or merits, was then 
produced; and that as ſoon as the money was paid, 
the paper was burnt, in order to leave no memory of 
the tranſaction. Here the lord advocate of Scotland in- 
terfered, and called on the oppoſition, if they were poſ- 
ſeſſed of any proofs, to come forward with them, and 
name the delinquents; but not to throw about charges of 
ſuch a nature at random, if they were not able to ſupport” 
and eſtabliſn them. But to this it was replied, That the 
learned gentleman well knew they could not poſſibly po- 
leſs the ſpecies of evidence which the rules of that honſe 
75 rendered 
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rendered neceſſary to fix ſuch ſpecific charges. Thy 
great object of the motion was to obtain that very eri. 
dence which was now demanded, but which the miniſter 
abfolutely refuſed to grant, at the ſame time that while“ 
his advocates ſaw the means were withheld, they boldly 4 
demanded the evidence which could not be given with. Þ* 
out them. 1 
It was totally denied that the civil- liſt revenue was ij 
any manner of way to be compared to that of a private Þ? 
eſtate, Great part of it was applied to national purpoſes, Þ* 
and to the ſupport of the ſplendour of the crown. Par. 
liament had a right, and had been accuſtomed to make 
inquiry into the application; and were it otherwiſe, te 
whole might be peryerted and applied to the moſt danger. 
ous purpoſes. I 
In this debate the miniſter was left almoſt entirely 
alone, except what little aſſiſtance was given by the two 
crown lawyers. Upon which colonel Barre remarked, 
that not one Engliſhman had dared to ſtand up, in the 
courſe of the whole day, to ſupport the miniſter ; and that 
one of his two friends enjoyed ſinecure places in Scotland, 
while the other was looking up to the firſt fituation in the 
law department of England. The miniſter being there- 
fore prodigiouſly haraſſed, and frequently obliged to ſhift 
his ground, his temper: at length was ruffled. However, 
the diſpute was at laſt carried in his favour by a majority Þ* 
of no more than two, there being for lord North's amend. ci 
ment 788, againſt it 186. Oppoſition were exaſperated at n. 
the defeat; being perſuaded that they had ſtrength enough Þ * 
tp have gained their point, could they have perſuaded all 
their friends at that time in town to attend, Sir George 
Saville declared, that the motiqn, in its preſent ſtate, was 
totally changed from what he had propoſed, and could 
not convey to his conſtituents that information which he 
had thought it his duty to endeavour to procure; be 


RE -v 


ſhould therefore give the matter entirely up, and for the 2 
future never trouble himſelf or his friends, by fruitleſsl7 e 
oppoſing miniſters in whateyer point they had determined BY © 
to carry. | + 
Whatever might be the private feelings of that 1 * | 
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Jent patriot at this diſappointment, the oppoſition in ge- 
BT ncral were far from diſcouraged at the preſent appearance 
BY of political affairs. Mr. Burke's economical bill, having 
been read a firſt time, was propoſed for a ſecond reading. 
Bout the miniſter, inſtead of uſing any arguments againſt 
it, charged the minority with precipitating a meaſure not 
i © ſufficiently conſidered ; until at laſt being called upon to 
declare, whether he would oppoſe it on the ſecond reading, 
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es, or let it go to a committee, he declared, after much ap- 
ar. Þ 7 parent irreſolution, that he did not mean to oppoſe it. 
ke The bill being then read a ſecond time without oppoſition, 
he another debate enſued on its commitment. Mr. Burke 
. | 7 infiſted on its being committed the enſuing day, and the 

[27 miniſter that it ſhould be delayed for ſome time. The 

ly Þ 7 reafons given on his part were, the vaſt magnitude and 
q © © yariety of the objects included in it; though by oppoſi- 
„ tion it was imputed to the defire of procraſtinating an 
e 4 event which he could not get totally rid of. After ſome 


l 


altercation, however, the queſtion was carried in favour 
of the miniſter by 230 to 195. . 

In the committee on the 8th of March, doubts were 
ſüggeſted by Mr. Rigby, paymaſter of the forces, con- 
cerning the competency of parliament to conſider any 
thing relative to the expenditure of the civil-liſt. 

> Though oppoſition now contended, that the full prin- 
ciple of the bill had been already admitted, yet they did 
vot think proper to inſiſt much on that head, but inſtantly. 
entered with great vigour into the debate of the compe- 
tency of the ineaſure. The miniſters, though much 
2 diſpoſed to adopt the oppoſite doctrine, were by no means 
= pleaſed at the introduction of ſuch a ſubje& at this time, 
and in the temper in which the nation in general was at 
preſent. They endeavoured, therefore, to get rid of it as 
2 handſomely as they could, by applauding the doctrine, 
and complimenting the ſpeakers in favour of it; but de- 
2 clined the conſideration of the merits of the queſtion itſelf, 
on account of its being an abſtract propoſition, which it 
was improper to diſcuſs, unleſs it had been introduced in 
public buſineſs immediately before the houſe. Oppoſition, 
EZ however, were by no means inclined. to ſuffer them to 
x eſcape 
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eſcape from the dilemma in which they were involyed, 

Mr. Fox attacked the doctrine with all that ſtrength of 

argument, and keenneſs of irony and ſatire, for which he ; 

had been always ſo much diſtinguiſhed. He inſiſted, Þ 

that this queſtion muſt be firſt diſmiſſed before the ſubjec t 

of the bill could be at all diſcuſſed. And he concluded 

a moſt animated ſpeech by declaring, that if the propoſition Þ* 

ſhould be agreed to by a majority of the houſe, he ſhould 

conſider his toils and labours as at an end; and as his! 

_ there could be of no farther uſe or conſequence, | 

he ſhould never again enter it, . 2 
On the other hand, the friends of adminiſtration in. 
ſiſted, that Mr. Rigby's propoſition did not by any means 
involve a denial of the right to reform abuſes ; but only 
aſſerted the injuſtice of interfering with the civil-liſt ex. 
nditure, without proper proof of abuſe previous to tie 
interference. This maxim, they ſaid, was ſupported by 
the conſtitution, admitting the right to exiſt in the ſtrong- 
. elit manner in which it had been ſtated or ſuppoſed on the 
other ſide. But as the purport of the propoſition had al. 
ready been miſconceived or miſrepreſented within doors, 
there could be no dcubt of its being much more ſo out of 
doors; nor could they derive the extreme eagerneſs ſhown 
by oppoſition to bring the honourable gentleman's pro- 
| . under diſcuſſion, from any other motive than a de- 
fire to furniſh grounds for falſe reports, if the houſe ſhould 
agree to it. 

This mode of reaſoning was much ridiculed by the 
leaders of oppoſition. The ſuppoſed injuſtice of inquiry 
before proof, they ſaid, was in the higheſt degree abſurd; 
being in truth the ſame with aſſerting, that though a man 
ought to be puniſhed for the commiſſion of a crime, it 
would be unjuft to try him until his guilt were tully 


| proved. The queſtion being at length put, Whether tie | 
F uſe ſhould reſolve itſelf into a committee on Mr. Burke's 
1 bill, or firſt enter into a diſcuſſion of Mr. Rigby's propo- 
# ſition?' —it was decided in favour of miniſtry by a ma. 
|| jority only of fix; a moſt unuſual diviſion on the part of 
6 the minority, which was rendered ſtill more remarkable 


. by the circumſtance of Mr. Rigby's voting in the mino- 
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W rity, and in direct oppoſition to all his friends in admi- 
iſtration. | 
1 firſt clauſe in the bill was that for aboliſhing the 
&8 office of third ſecretary of ſtate, called alſo ſecretary for 
the colonies; and which was afterwards modified to the 
ſimple deſcription of one of his majeſty's principal fecreta 
T ries of ſtate. The principal arguments uſed in favour of 
# adminiſtration were, That parliament had no right to in 
E terfere in the civil-liſt expenditure; and even though this 
right ſhould be granted, it could only be in caſes of groſs 
T abuſe, previouſly and inconteſtably proved. When that 
was once done, the houſe was undoubtedly competent to 
point out to the ſovereign the proper mode of removing 
and correcting them: But that mode was not by paſſing 
a law of reſumption; a method which, if at all reſorted 
to, ſhould only be in caſes of the laſt extremity, when all 
other means had been tried and found ineffectual. They 
T ought likewiſe to conſider what the abolition led to. The 
clauſe before them made but a part, and a very ſmall one, 
of the multifarious bill to which it belonged. But if the 
# propriety of this clauſe ſhould be eſtabliſhed, the ſame 
principle would reach to every other part of the bill, and 
even the domeſtic arrangements of his majeſty within the 
palace would be diſturbed. Beſides, it could not, with 
any ſhadow of juſtice, be aſſerted either that the place was 
a finecure, or that it was attended with exorbitant fees, 
perquiſites, or emoluments ; that it was a heavy or expen- 
five eſtabliſhment, or a great ſource of influence in the 
houſe. If it ſhould be ſaid that it was uſeleſs or unne- 
ceſlary, it was incumbent on thoſe who made the aſſertion 
to produce ſome proof; at the ſame time, that they ought 
to eſtabliſh the right, as well as ſhow the expediency of 
ES interfering with the ſovereign in ſuch an indelicate man- 
ner, as that of reſuming a gift which had been once 
granted him, and that too on his acceſſion; a grant which 
he received as a compenſation for the ample revenue to 
which he was entitled from the very inſtant he was pro- 
elaimed king. On this occaſion it was alſo argued, that 
Wy there had been a third ſecretary of ſtate as early as the 
reign of Edward VI.; and even in the late reign, which it 
was 
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was now the faſhion to hold out as the pureſt model a 4 | 


political virtue, it had ſubſiſted for ſeveral years; ſo thy 3 


it was in fact no new office, but an old one revived, Bu!“ 
whether the office was old or new, an objection of get“ 
weight was, that it gave riſe to a moſt dangerous prece.! 
dent, and eftabliſhed it as a maxim, that the legiſlatus Þ * 
were the only proper judges of the detailed exercile of te! 
executive power. This would affect not only every eſti. þ * 


'bliſhment already made, but which might hereafter he 
made; at the ſame time, that it diveſted the crown of one 


of its moſt valuable rights and prerogatives, and would Þ 


diſable it from diſcharging thoſe duties which were 4 


veſted in it by the conſtitution, by taking away the right 


and exerciſe of judgment with reſpect to the manner in! 


which it could moſt faithfully and effectually diſcharge 

thoſe duties. | 

In anſwer to this, beſides urging a variety of arguments 

in the moſt ſtrenuous manner, the oppoſition endeavour 

to ſhow, that the hiſtorical facts adduced by adminiſtr. 

tion, in order to prove that an office ſimilar to that noy 

in diſpute had formerly exiſted, were only ſo many at. 

tempts to ſhow, that though the uſeleſſneſs of an office 

was diſcovered upon trial, it ought nevertheleſs to be 

continued. The queſtion was not with regard to the 

cuſtoms of ancient or modern princes, but merely with 

reſpe& to the utility of the office. On this ſubje& it waz 

ſufficient to obſerve, that the nation had riſen to the higheſ 

pitch of glory and power, as well as increaſed in popula. 
tion, to a degree unknown in other nations, when no 
more than two {ſecretaries of ſtat. were employed ; nay, it 


was contended, that every happy feature in that pictur 


had diſappeared on the appointment of a third ſecretary, 
That appointment had been the means of not only loſing 
the colonies, but converting them into our moſt hitter 
enemies; and, along with the loſs of our colonies and 


commerce, we had ſuffered ſuch diſgrace in the eyes of Þ 


every European power, as this country had never before 
experienced, The argument on the part of oppoſition 
was concluded by obſerving, that to a ſtranger it would 


ſeem, from the reaſoning. made uſe of by adminiſtration, Þ 
"F375 ; 


that 


— — Hf ©, — — 
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mat they were endeavouring to deprive the king of the 
money allotted for his privy purſe, or to curtail the means 
of his perſonal pleaſures, amuſements, or ſatisfaction. 


y kh No perſon, however, could be ſo blind as not to perceive 
„that the objects were totally diſtinct, The propoſed re- 


form went to that great part of the civil-liſt cftabliſh- 
ment, which, being dedicated to public purpoſes, was 
conſcquently liable to public reform; and in which the 
be ſovrereign, acting only as the trultee of the people, could 
e have no other intereſt than that which was ſo conſtantly 
ds denied, of ſupporting an undue and corrupt influence. 
That revenue, they contended, like all others, muſt be af- 
ufected by the exigencies of the times, and proportioned to 
the ability of the public by which it was granted and paid. 
At the acceſſion of his majeſty, when a large revenue was 

granted and paid for life, the nation was great, flouriſhing, 
and glorious beyond example. The liberality of the grant 


d was ſuited to the happineſs of the time. The ſmalleſt 
notice was not then given of the fatal deſigns which lay 


in embryo, or of the ruinous meaſures that were to be 
EZ purſued. At that time the loſs of America and our Welt 
India iſlands was not ſo much as dreamed of. It was 


e . 
e evident then, that the ſuperſtructure could have no greater 
ve ſtability than the foundation. Even ſuppoſing, what can 


never be admitted, that the granters had no power of revo- 
cation, ſtil] the revenue muſt depend upon their ability to 
pay it. To ſuppoſe that the eſtabliſhments of the ſove- 
EZ reign would not be affected by the public diſtreſſes and 
calamities of the country, was ſuch an abſurdity as not to 
EZ deſerve any anſwer or notice. It was ſcarcely leſs than 
treaſon to royalty even to ſuppole that the ſovereign would 
not willingly participate in the evil as well as the good 
fortune of his ſubjects. | 
At a quarter before three o'clock in the morning, the 
committee divided, and the office of third ſecretary of 


d 

f Þ © ftate was preſerved by a majority of no more than ſeven, 
the numbers being 208 againſt 201. 

In the next clauſe of the bill the oppoſition were more 
4 Þ 7 ſucceſsful, This was the abolition of the board of trade. 
„ on this ſubje& the opponents of miniſtry endeavoured to 
t VOL, 1th, © Q prove, 
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prove, that the board in queſtion was totally inefficient and 4 
uſeleſs; or, if at any time it was active, it became either Vi 


miſchievous or ridicu:ous; but of late it had dwindiq ! c 
into a mere finecure office, which anſwered no other pur. E 
poſe, than that of providing eight members for parliament, Þ A 


and ſecuring their votes to the miniſter by a penſion fa! 
thouſand a year each. On this occaſion it was ſhown, d. 
that when the buſineſs of trade and plantations had been! h. 


managed by a committee of council without falaries, it! » 
had been attended by perſons of greater rank, weight, and! # " 
ability, and that much more difficult and delicate buſne, Þ # © 
was tranſacted with more expedition and ſatisfaRion then! d 
after the appointment of the board of trade. The queſtion þ + *® 
was called after two in the morning, when the abolition re 
of the board was carried againſt miniſtry by a majority of | 4 
eight; the numbers being 207 againſt 199. Some mem. 
bers in oppoſition had endeavoured to perſuade the lords of 0 
trade to withdraw before the diviſion, on the footing of Þ + © 
decency z but the queſtion was too intereſting for tnem to Wo 
make any ſacrifice to delicacy and punctilio on ſuch an Þ | © 
occaſion, EZ b 
During the debates on this ſubject it was firſt diſco- 5 t 
vered, that the miniſter and fir Fletcher Norton, the ſpeak- b 
er of the houſe of commons, were on bad terms. Mr, 1 © 
Fox having called up the latter to give his private opinicn Þ © 
as a member, and his profeſſional one as a lawyer, on the bf 
competency of parliament to control the civil-lift reve- Þ 7 t 
nue, the ſpeaker, after ſtating ſeveral other reaſons againſt Þ *? 1 
complying with Mr. Fox's requeſt, declared alſo, that he P 
had formerly given an opinion with regard to a law queſ- Þ 8 
tion in that heuſe (ſuppoſed to allude to a clauſe in the 3; 1 
royal marriage bill), which not only ſubjected him toa Þ * 1 
miſinterpretation of his conduct; but he had alſo the miſ- Þ ( 
fortune to find, that he had thereby given offence in a! Þ 
| quarter where he certainly did not intend or wiſh to give 5 b 
1 any. He then took notice, that the miniſter had long Þ * Þ 
| withdrawn from him all friendſhip and confidence: That Þ & * 
| from the time of his reporting the ſenſe of that houſe at 5 t 
| the bar of the other, on delivering the money bills for the : 


diſcharge of the civil- liſt debts, and the increaſe of its re- 
1 venue, * 


E. 
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venue, all appearances of friendſhip and confidence had 
cealed on the part of the miniftry ; though he was ſtill 
at a loſs to gueſs what juſt cauſe of offence he had given. 
After apologizing for his conduct on that occaſion, and 


giving ſome hints of a recent injury he had received, he 


i I declared, that he was not a friend to the miniſter, and he 


had repeated and convincing proofs that the miniſter was 


n * 
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no friend to him. The time, however, was not yet ar- 
2 rived when it would be proper to make the circumſtances 


of the tranſaction public: But, if the noble lord did not 
do him juſtice, he would ſtate the particulars to the houſe; 
and he would ſubmit to them, how far he was bound to 
remain in a ſituation, where a performance of the duties 
annexed to it ſubjected him to groſs and flagrant injury. 

The miniſter expreſſed the greateſt ſurpriſe at this 
charge, as well as ignorance concerning any thing that 
could poſſibly have given occaſion to it; which at length 
induced fir Fletcher to depart from his propoſed intention 
of keeping ſecret the injury he had received, and to lay it 
before the houſe, It was ſtated by fir Fletcher, that upon 
the death of the late ſpeaker, he had been ſtrongly ſolicited 
by the miniſter at that time (the duke of Grafton) to ac- 
cept of the honourable ſtation of ſpeaker of the houſe of 
commons. As he had then ſeveral very ſtrong object ions 
to his acceptance of the place in queſtion; particularly, 
that his buſineſs as a lawyer would thereby be interrupt- 
ed; the miniſter endeavoured to remove that objection, by 
promiſing, that in conſequence of the advantages he had 
given up, he ſhould be entitled to hold the ſinecure place 
of chief juſtice in eyre, which he now poſſeſſed. But not- 
withſtanding this, he had lately diſcovered, to his great 
ſurpriſe, that a negotiation was then on foot between the 
preſent miniſter, and the chief judge of one of the courts, 
by which the latter was to retire on a penſion, for the pur- 
pole of enabling another to ſupply his place, and to the 
utter ſubverſion of his own claim. He affured the commit · 
tee, that he never meant to challenge their attention upon 
any ſubje& merely perſonal to himſelf: But thinking at all 
times, that nothing ought to be kept more pure and un- 
polluted than the fountains of public juſtice, he could not 

2 but 
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but fecl when any meaſure was adopted, under whatever 7 


Pretext, that might afford even a colour of their being 


Corrupted, or that any improper means were uſed for ren. 
derirg the courts of juſtice ſubſervient to party and to fac. 


tious views; on which account, he thought it incumbent 
upon him to relate the whole tranſaction. Money, he faid, 
had been propoſed to be given and received to a very large 


amount, to bring about the arrangement he had mentioned; 3 


and he pledged himſelf to the houſe, that at a proper time 


he would bring a ſatisfactory proof of what he had al. 


ſerted. 

To all this the miniſter replied, that he did not lock 
upon himſelf to be reſponſible for any promiſe which 
miglit have been made by his predeceſſors in office. He 
did not queſtion the account given by the right honour. 
able gentleman of the conſiderations on which he had ac. 
cepted the chair; but he could fairly anſwer, that he nei. 
ther knew of the tranſactions at the time, nor looked upon 
himſelf as bound, when he did come into office, by any 
ſuch promiſe. With reſpect to the ſpeaker's aſſertion, 
that a negotiation, ſuch as he had deſcribed, was on foot, 
and that money had been propoſed to be given and received, 
he totally denied it; aſſuring the ſpeaker, that he had 


been groſsly miſinformed; and, as he himſeif was accuſed 


of being one of the acting parties, he was entitled to ſay, 
that no ſuch negotiation was on foot. 

This produced ſuch a ſcene of altercation between theſe 
two illuſtrious antagoniſts as had never before been exhi- 
bited in the Britiſh parliament; but though the affair made 
a noiſe at the time, it produced no farther effect, than that 
of furniſhing oppoſition with a new argument, namely, 
that the alarming influence of the ciown had not only 
pervaded, but deranged every part of the national eco- 
nomy. 

In the beginning of March, lord Shelburne endeavour- 
ed to draw from miniſtry ſome explanation of their con- 
duct, relative to the diſmiſſion of the marquis or Carmar- 
then and the earl of Pembroke, from the offices which theſe 
noblemen held, as no better reaſon appeared to the houſe, 
than their having voted on a particular queſtion contrary 

; to 
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Ito the will of adminiſtration. Such proceedings lord 
F5\elburne looked upon to be the moſt dangerous extent of 
FE undve inflaence the country had ever met with, and that 
1 parliament ought not to fit tamely under it. The princi- 
pal argument which miniſtry and their friends uſed on this 
EZ cccafion, tended to eſtabliſh the great impropriety of par- 
liamentary interference in the diſmiſſion of miniſters, 
which was a privilege veſted in the crown alone. Upon 


2 diviſion, the noble mover found himſelf in a minority of 
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39 to 92. His lordſhip, on this occaſion, had made very 

free with the appointment of a Mr. Fullarton, originally 
a clerk, to the command of a regiment. This cenſure 
Mr. Fullarton conſtrued into that ſpecies of diſhonouring 


aſperſion which a ſoldier ought not to bear with tameneſs, 


and after having made bitter complaints to the houſe of 
commons, of which he was a member, he required of lord 


Shelburne a meeting in Hyde-Park. Lord Shelburne 
was wounded, but not dangerouſly. The ſame afternoon, 


March 22d, br James Lowther introduced the ſubject into 
the houſe of commons. He ſaid, that this cuſtom of 
fighting duels in conſequence of parliamentary buſineſs, 


or of expreſſions dropped in either houſe, ſeemed growing 
into ſuch a cuſtom, that it was neceſſary for them to in- 
terpoſe their authority, before it acquired the force of a ſet- 
tled habit, otherwiſe that there mutt be an end of all free- 
dom of debate, and conſequently of all bufineſs in parlia- 
ment, He therefore hoped, that the houſe would exert 


itſelf in ſuch a manner as to render the two recent in- 


ſtances the laſt of the kind. If free debate was to be in- 
terpreted into perſonal attack, and queſtions of a public 


nature to be decided by the ſword, it would be better to- 


tally to give up all ideas of parliamentary diſcuſſion, and 
to reſort at once to the field, where, without farther trou- 
ble, they might have recourſe to arms as the only method 

of ſettling political differences. | 
The inquiry was ſtrongly oppoſed by Mr. Fullarton's 
friends, on the footing of impropriety or indelicacy while 
he was abſent, To this fir James replied, that he had no 
intention of puſhing the matter farther at preſent; but 
Q 3 that 
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* houſehold by contract, as mean, degrading, and vexati- 
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that he was determined to bring it forward in ſome ſhape 


bers in oppoſition contended, that the words ſpoken by 
the line of diſtinction betwixt theſe two, they concluded, 


duced ſo little good effect in the way of conciliating mat- 
ters, that they had well nigh given occaſion to another quar- 
rel betwixt Mr. Fox and a gentleman in high office. The 
public took part in the affair, and the earl of Shelburne 
was congratulated from all quarters on his recovery, re- 
ceived the moſt flattering acknowledgments on account of 
his ſpirited and patriotic behaviour, and one county paſſe 
a vote of cenſure, by which they declared the late attacks 
on Mr. Fox and the ear] of Shelburne to be highly repre- 
henſible. 

The 2oth of March, Mr. Burke's third clauſe, for the 
abolition of the offices of treaſurer of the chamber, trea- 
ſurer of the houſehold, cofferer, and a number of ſubordi- 
nate places belonging to them, was introduced to the 
committee. This was regarded by many. of the friends 
of adminiſtration with the greateſt horror, as a kind of fa- 
crilege with regard to the perſon and dignity of the ſove- 
reign. This, they ſaid, was not a regulation of office; it 
was an intruſion into the king's own homſeho]d. The ſtate 
had nothing to do with the domeſtic ſervants of the king, 
The bill tney conſidered from the beginning as a ſyſtema- 
tic attack on the conſtitution, and the pernicious tendency 
of it appeared every day more and more. The queſtion 
with them was not the utility of the employments, but the 
power of taking them away. If this could be done by 
parliament, the king had nothing that he could call his 
own. They repreſented the ſcheme of ſupplying the 


OUS, 


that without the free diſcuſſion which they had pointed þ - 
out, there could in fact be no room tor agitating any quel. 
tion at all. The debates on this ſubject, indeed, pro-! 


or other; and he deſired Mr. Fullarton's friends to in. £ 
form him of his intention. On the other hand, the men.. 


the earl were, in the ſtricteſt ſenſe, parliamentary lan. 
fog The honourable gentleman had confounded pub.“ 
ic debate with private converſation 3 and having drann! 
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ous, ſuited rather to the mode of feeding the poor in work- 
houſes than to the ſplendour and dignity of a court, and 


4 that in the richeſt country in the world, 


On the other hand, it was argued by oppoſition, that 


| 3 the ſuppoſed inſult and ind:gnity to the ſovereign was too 
ablurd to deſerve any anſwer, Nothing was to be touched 
that could either affect the perſonal ſatisfaction and plea- 


{ures of the ſovereign, or diminiſh the ſplendour and mag- 


3 nificence of the throne. They aſked, Whether the French 


monarch had ſuffered any loſs of reputation either in the 


opinion of his own ſubjects, or of others, by the prodigi- 


ous reform which he had fo ſucceſsfully made in his own 
houſehold ? The king was already furniſhed with many 


things in the way of contract, though in the worſt manner 


poſſible, The late prince of Walcs, his majeſty's father, 
was furniſhed in this manner. Even at the pretent time, 


* when the court intended any thing worthy of its ſtate, it 
vas ſo furniſhed. It was more princely, they ſaid, to be 


ſupplied at large, and on one great ſcale, than by ſmall and 
pititul detail. With regard to the king's living in a ſtate 
of dependance on the people, it was the very circumſtance 
of his dignity ; that which conſtituted him a king; and, 
inſtead of being any diſgrace, was the higheſt honour at 
which he could arrive. 

Mr. Burke himſelf inſiſted very much upon the preſent 
clauſe of the bill; and ſaid, that if this was carried againſt - 
him, he would conſider the whole as loſt. The office of 
treaſurer of the chamber was the firſt office he had fixed 
upon; it led the way, and involved all the reſt. He 
concluded by declaring, that he would not continue to 
torture his weak and difordered conſtitution by fighting his 
bill through inch by inch, but would leave it to the peo- 
ple at large to go on with it as they thought proper; and 
they would judge by the event, how tar their petitions 
were likely to procure redreſs for the grievances they 
com; lained of. | 

In this manner the debates were carried on till very 
late, when the queſtion was loſt by 210 to 158. Mr. 
Burke then declared his total indifference as to what be- 


came of the reſt of the bill; but Mr. Fox encouraged him 
| to 
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to go on. The mere abolition of the board of trade, even 
if nothing more was done, he ſaid, was worth the ſtruggle; 
for 2s he was determined, and hoped his henourahle 
friend would join him, in renewing his bill from ſeſſion 


to ſeſſion, they would have ſeven fewer of the enemy to en. | 
counter the next time. The ſucceeding parts were ac. þ 


cordingly gone through, and each of them negatived 
without a diviſion. 

On the 6th of April adminiſtration met with a ſevere 
defeat; a more remarkable reſolution having been adopted 
than any that had been paſſed in the Britiſh parliament 
ſince the revolution. The day had been previouſly ap. 
pointed for taking into conſideration the petitions of the 
people of England, amounting to 40 in number, and filled 


with ſuch immenſe numbers of ſubſcriptions as occupied 
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a moſt aſtoniſhing bulk. The buſineſs was introduced by Þ . 


Mr. Dunning ; who, with his uſual eloquence and ability, 
obſerved, that though the petitions conveyed many differ. 
ent ideas, they all agreed in one fundamental principle, 
which was, the ſetting limits to the dangerous, increaſed, 


and unconſtitutional influence of the crown; and a re. 


queſt of an economical method of ſpending the public 
money, Though theſe appeared to be two different ſub- 
je&s, they were, he ſaid, very ſtrictly connected. If the 
public money was faithfully applied, and frugally ex- 


pended, it would in its effe&t reduce the undue influence Þ 3 


of the crown ; and if, on the other hand, that influence 
ſhould be reduced within its due bounds, it would imme- 


diately reſtore the energy of parliament, and once moe 
F that great power of ſeeing 
to the diſpoſal, and controlling the, expenditure of the“ 


give efficacy to the exerciſe 0 


public money, with which the conſtitution had inveſted 


the houſe. Having ſtated at great length the little regard E 


which had been paid to the petitions of ſo many counties, 


he concluded, that as every means had failed of producing 
the defired effect, he thought it his duty, and it was the duty Þ 
of the houſe, to take ſome determinate meaſure, by which! 
the people might certainly know what they had to tru . 
to, and whether their petitions were adopted or rejected; Þ2 


and, in order to bring matters fairly to a deciſion, he = E | 
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that he ſhould now frame two propoſitions, abſtracted from 
the petitions on the table, and take the ſenſe of the com- 
; mitice upon them. | 

The firſtof theſe propoſitions was, that © the influence 
gol the crown has increaſed, is increaſing, and ought to be 
# diminiſhed.” The fact, he (aid, was notorious. But as 
2 a collateral evidence, he obſerved, that nothing leſs than 
the moſt alarming and corrupt influence could induce a 
number of gentlemen in that houſe to ſupport the miniſter 


by their votes in thoſe meaſures which they reprobated 


without doors as abſurd and ruinous. This he declared 
upon his honour to be the caſe, and within his own imme- 
* diate knowledge; and he added, that he himſelf had never 
beſtowed upon the meafures of adminiſtration ſuch ſevere 
© epithets as had fallen in his preſence from the mouths of 
members abroad, who had nevertheleſs ſupported them 
within the walls of the houſe. Nor was the number ſmall 
who behaved in this manner, as he had it in his power, 
were not the taſk too invidious, to point out more than 
> fifty members who held ſuch ſtrange language and con- 
duct. 
On this trying occaſion the miniftry defended themſelves 
by calling Mr. Dunning's reſolution an ab/tra# propaſi- 
lion, which ovght not to come before the houſe. In 
other reſpects it was entirely uſeleſs, being neither calcu- 
5 ; lated to avert any evil, nor to point out any remedy ; it 
was unſupported by facts; and as for the allegations of 
Mr. Dunning, they could anſwer for themſelves, that they 
were totally without foundation. The very unfortunate 
{2 circumſtances of the times, when the people were univer- 
ſally diſcontented by the conſequences of a ruinous war, 
and their own heavy burdens, ſhowed that the influence 
of the crown could not be increaſing. It was beſides very 
unfair to repreſent matters in ſuch a light as if the in- 
ffuence of the crown had only taken place during the pre- 
ſent adminiftration. This was a centure of ſuch a ſevere 
pbature, that the moſt ſubſtantial and ſolid proofs were 


3 evidently required before it could be adopted; whereas 


there was not a ſingle word of evidence tending in any 
W | | manner 
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manner of way to ſhow, that the preſent adminiftrati 
was in the leaſt different from thoſe which had gone he. 
fore it. : 

The ſpeaker (fir Fletcher Norton) now joined his in. 
fluence to that of oppoſition. He ſaid, that however dif. 
agreeable it might be to him to take any part in the debates 
of the houſe, there were ſome caſes, and he conſidered the 
preſent as one of them, in which it would be criminal to 
remain ſilent. He affirmed, from his own knowledge, that 
the influence of the crown was increaſing 3 but, at the | 
ſame time, he aſſerted, that the allegation could admit of 


no proofs; it could only be known by the members of 


the houſe who were to decide upon it as jurors, from the 
internal conviction ariſing in their minds. After appeal. 
ing to the feelings of the gentlemen who heard him, and 
pointing out how idle 1t was to preſcribe limits to'the pre- 
rocatives of the crown, while they permitted a more dan. 
gerous, becauſe concealed influence to remain, he obſerved, 
that the government of Britain, under its true and proper 
definition of „ a monarchy limited by law,“ required no 
other aſſiſtance for the exerciſe of its functions, than what 


it derived from the conſtitution and the laws. The powers 


veſted in the executive part of government, and, in his 
opinion, wiſely placed there, were abundantly ſufficient for 
every uſeful purpoſe of government, and without any fur- 
ther aſſiſtance were too ample for the purpoſes of bad go- 
vernment; and he thought himſelf bound, as an honeſt man, 
to declare, that the influence of the crown had increaſed far 
beyond thebounds of a monarchy ſtrictly limited in its natur 
and extent. He likewiſe obſerved, that it was no doubt very 
galling to the houſe to be informed of their duty by the peti- 
tioners; but they ought to recollect, that it was entirely thei 
own fault, What the petitioners now demanded ought to 
have originated within the walls of the houſe ; and then, 
what would now bear the appearance of too much com. 
pulſion, would have been received with gratitude. Bat, af 
all events, they ought to conſider that they were then ſitting 
as the repreſentatives of the people, and ſolely for their ad, 
vantage and benefit, and that they in duty ſtood * 
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to that people, as their creators, for the faithful diſcharge 
of their truſt. Ws 

The authority of the ſpeaker had ſuch an effect, that 
the miniſterial party ſoon found the queſtion going againſt 
them. The lord advocate of Scotland, in order to pre- 
vent it from being loſt, propoſed ſuch an amendment as he 
@ ſuppoſed would be rejected by oppoſition, and conſequently 
that the whole would fall to the ground. The amend- 
ment conſiſted in inſerting the words, “ That it is now 

neceſſary to declare; but in this he was miſtaken : The 
amendment was readily and unexpectedly agreed to by the 
& oppoſite party; and on a diviſion the numbers were in fa- 
E your of the motion 233, againſt it 215 fo that the court 
Vas left in a minority of 18. Me. Dunning then moved, 
a that it was competent to that houſe to examine into and 
to correct abuſes in the expenditure of the civil-liſt, as well 


as in every other branch of the public revenue, whenever 


it ſhall ſeem expedient to the houſe to do ſo. This was 
oppoſed by lord North, who, in the ſtrongeſt terms, ex- 
preſſed his wiſhes that the committee would not proceed. 
The motion was nevertheleſs agreed to by the houſe. 
Mr. Thomas Pitt then moved, ** that it was the duty of 
that houſe to provide, as far as might be, an immediate 
and effetual redreſs of the abuſ.s complained of in the 
petitions preſented to the houſe from the different coun- 
ties, cities, and towns in this kingdom.” The miniſter 
once more earneſtly implored the committee to deiiſt, but 


W with no effect; the motion was agreed to. It was laſtly 


moved by Mr. Fox, that the reſolutions ſhould be im- 
mediately reported to the houſe z** which was deprecated 


and proteſted againſt by lord North, as violent, arbitrary, 


and contrary to the eſtabliſhed uſage of parliament, The 
motion, however, was carried, and the chairman report- 
Jing the reſolutions accordingly, they were ſeverally agreed 

to by the houſe. | 
On the roth of April, the committee being reſumed, 
Mr. Dunning © congratulated the houſe upon the late de- 
ciſons, which he however ſaid, could avail little unleſs 
the houſe proceeded effectually to remedy the grievances 
© complained of by the people. The alarming and increaſing 
0 | influence 
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influence of the crown being now admitted by a ſolemn 
deciſion of that houſe, it was incumbent upon them to gg 
from generals to particulars. With a view therefore of 
extirpating that corrupt influence, he ſhould move, « that 
there be laid before the houſe every ſeſſion, within ſeven 
days after the meeting of parliament, an account of all 
monies paid out of the civil revenue to, or for the uſe of, 
or in truſt for, any member of parliament ſince the af 
receſs.” This was objected to by lord North, the lord 
advocate of Scotland, the attorney-general Wedderburne, 
&c. but was carried without a diviſion. Mr. Dunning 
then moved, ** that the perſons holding». the offices 
of treaſurer of the chamber, treaſurer of the houſchold, 
cofferer of the houſehold, comptroller of the houſehold, 
maſter of the - houſehold, clerks of the green cloth, and 
their deputies, ſhould he rendered incapable of a ſeat in 
that houſe.” This was again oppoſed, and by the fans 
perſons as before; but on a divifion was carried by a ma. 
jority of 215 to 213 voices. So far the patriotic.party in 
arliament had triumphantly proceeded, to the infinite 
Joy of the diſintereſted and independent part of the public, 
when the ſudden illneſs of the ſpeaker obliged the houſe to 
adjourn to the 24th of April; on which day, the com- 
mittee being reſumed, Mr. Dunning moved for an ad- 
dreſs, ** that his majeſty would be pleaſed not to diſſolve 
the parliament or prorogue the preſent ſeſſion until the 
objects of the petitions were anſwered. When the houk, 
after a vehement debate, came to a divifion on this im- 
portant queſtion, it was at once diſcovered that the untor- 
tunate illneſs of the ſpeaker had infected e the very life- 
blood of their enterpriſe z”” the motion being rejected by a 
majority of 2 54 to 203. | 80 
On the queſtion being carried, Mr. Fox roſe to ſpeak, 
but the miniſterial party, dreading his eloquence, eſpeci- 
ally after ſuch provocation, reſolved that he ſhould not be 
heard. A moſt extraordinary ſcene of confuſion and di- 
order enſued ; and the chair being repeatedly called upon 
to exerciſe its authority, the ſpeaker at length, with the, 
utmoſt vehemence of voice, called upon every fide of tie 
houſe to order; and having cauſed the bar to be _ 
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GEORGE III. 181 
by the proper officers, required and inſiſted that every 
member ſhould take his place. The way being thus 
F[-arcd for Mr. Fox, the deferters were condemned to 
kear their conduct repreſented in ſuch a manner as perhaps 
was never done on any occaſion in that houſe before, the 
ſeverity of which was aggravated by the conſciouſneſs that 
the treatment they received was not unmerited. 

Mr. Fox was ſeconded in his cenſure by Mr. Dunning, 
Wand a direct charge of treachery againſt the nation was 
brought by both. The counties, they ſaid, depending 
on the faith of parliament for the redreſs held out by thoſe 
reſolutions, had relaxed greatly in the meaſures they had 
formerly purſued for obtaining it by other means; and 
the county of Cambridge in particular had, upon that 
dependance, reſcinded its own reſolution of appointing a 
committee of aſſociation. They both likewiſe declared, 
that the diviſion of this night was totally decifive with 
regard to the petitions; that it amounted to a full and 
general rejection of their prayer; and that all hope of 
obtaining any redreſs for the peopie in that houſe was at 
an end. The miniſter replied in his uſual ſtrain of ad- 
reſs; and the houſe being now diſpoſed to aſſent to what- 
ever he ſaid, the affair of reformation was totally aban- 
doned, and the remainder of Mr. Burke's eſtabliſhment 
bill was rejected as faſt as it was propoſed. 
The extraordinaries of the army were now brought 
under conſideration by colonel] Barre, who had taken 
great pains to inveſtigate the ſubject. The reſult of his 
$ inveſtigations was, that from the 3 iſt of January 1779, 
to the 1ſt of February 1780, the ſum of 1,528,0271. 25. 
vas ſtated in the papers preſented to that houſe, to have 

been applied to the ſervice of the land forces in North 
America; of which ſum no account was ever produced to 
| the public, though the ſaid ſum was over and above 
| the pay, clothing, and proviſions, with the expenſe of 
freight and armament attending them, ordnance, tranſ- 
port ſervice, oats, blankets, expenſe of Indians, pay of 
certain general and ſtaff officers, pay of ſeveral commiſ- 
loners, and other allowances for the ſaid forces, He 
then ſhowed, that the ſum of 3,796, 54.31. had been ap- 
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kind already mentioned for the troops, including alſo cog. 
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plied to the ſervice of the land forces in North Americ 
during the years 1775, 1776, 1777, and 1778, of which 
no account had been laid before parliament, though the 
faid ſums had been over and above every allowance of the 


tingents for rum, &c. He moved therefore, „That it 
is the opinion of this committee, that the practice of in. 
curring and paying extraordinaries of the army to ſo lar 
an amount, and without the authority of parliament, is 
not warranted by precedent, 1s a dangerous invaſion of 
the rights of this houſe, and one of the groſs abuſes af 
the expenditure of the public money complained of in the 
petitions of the people. — That it is the opinion of this 
committee, that the creation of new, unneceſſary, or fine. | 
cure offices in the army, with conſiderable emoluments, in 
a profuſion of the public money, and the more alarming, 
as it tends to increaſe the unconſtitutional influence of the 
crown.” Theſe motions, though ſupported by ſo muck 
ability in the propoſer, were all of them rejected by conj. 


derable majorities. 


The triumphof the miniſtry was ſoon completed, and every 
attempt at reformation was rendered for ever fruitleſs in 
this country by the proceedings of an intolerant and laws 
leſs mob. The offence which the repeal of the penal laws 
againſt papiſts gave to the people of Scotland, and the 
violent proceedings of the intemperate zealots in that part 
of the kingdom, have been already noticed. The pre- 
judice was gradually extended to England, and much 
pains were taken by inflammatory harangues and pam- 
phets to prejudice the minds of the people againſt the late 
wiſe and ſalutary relaxation of the penal code. It was 
at length determined to prepare a petition for a repeal of 
the law in queſtion, which is affirmed to have. obtained 
120, ooo ſignatures, or 7marks, of men of the lowelt orders 
of ſociety, whole exceſs of zeal could be equalled only by 
the groſſneſs of their ignorance ; a combination of quali- 
ties at once ridiculous and terrible. Lord George Gor- 
don, the preſident of the proteſtant aſſociations both in 
England and Scotland, who was alſo a member of the 
toute of commons, declined to preſeut this petition, * 
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Jeſs he were accompanied to the houſe by at leaſt 20,000 
men. | 

A public meeting of the aſſociation was, in conſequence, 
convened in St. George's Fields, June 2, 1780, whence 
it was ſuppoſed that not Jeſs than 50,000 perſons pro- 
czeded in regular diviſions, with lord George Gordon at 
their head, to the houſe of commons, where their petition 
was preſented by their preſident, Towards evening this 
multitude began to grow very tumnituous, and groſsly in- 
ſulted various members of both houſes, compelling them 
in paſſing to and from the houle to cry, No Popery! and 


to wear blue cockades. During the dehates on the peti- 


tion, lord George Gordon frequently addreſſed the mob 


without, in terms calculated to inflame their paſſions, and 
expreſly ſtating to them, „that the people of Scotland 


had no redreſs till they pulled down the popiſm chapels.““ 


After the adjournment of the houſe, the mob, on this 
ſuggeſtion, immediately proceeded to the demoliticn of 
the chapels of the Sardinian and Bavarian ambaſſadors. 
The military being ordered out could not prevent the miſ- 
chief, but apprehended various of the ringleaders. | 

The next day, Saturday, paſted quietly ; but on Sun- 
day the rioters reaſſembled in vaſt numbers, and de- 
ſtroyed the chapels and private dwellings belonging to the 
principal catholics in the vicinity of Moorfields. 

On Menday they extended their devaſtations to other 
parts of the town; and fir George Saville's houſe, in 
Leiceſter Fields, was totally demoliſhed by theſe blind and 
barbarous bigots—that diſtinguiſhed ſenator and patriot 
having had the honour to be the firſt mover of the bill. 

On Tueſday, the day appointed for taking the petition 
into conſideration, the mob again ſurrounded the parlia- 
ment-houſe, and renewed their outrages and inſults. The 
houſe, after paſſing ſomereſolutions adapted to the occaſion, 
and expreſſive of their juſt. indignation, immediately ad- 


journed. In the evening the populace, now grown more 


daring than ever, attacked the priſon of Newgate, where their 
comiades were confined, with aſtoniſhing reſolution; and, 
ſetting the building in flames, liberated more than 300 
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felons 2nd debtors reſident within its walls. Enc 

by the impunity with which they had hitherto acted, they 
now proceeded to lord Mansfield's houſe in Bloomſbury 
Square, which they totally demoliſhed, his lordſhip eſcap. 
ing not without difficulty. The priſons of Clerkenmel 
were alſo forced, many privates houſes plundered or de. 
ſtroyed, and ſcarcely did the night afford any ceſſation of 
the riots. 


On Wedneſday, the King's Bench priſon, the Fleet, 


and the houſe of Mr. Langdale, a diſtiller in Holbom, 


were marked for deſtruction; and as the evening ap. 
proached, a ſcene preſented itſelf, the outlines of which 
may be deſcribed, but the human imagination is incapa- 
ble of conveying thoſe ſenſations of horror which filled 
the breaſts of thoſe who ſaw it. At the ſame inſtant the 
King's Bench and Fleet prifons, New Bridewell, the 
toll-gates on Blackfriars bridge, the large houſes at the 
bottom of Holborn, and various houſes in other parts of 
the town, to the number of 36, were ſeen in flames,— 
Some wretches were burnt at the houſes of diſtillers; the 
ſpirits were brought out in pailfuls, and not only com- 
mon but non-reaified ſpirits were drunk with avidity. 
At one time a piece of ruins fell on the heads of thele de- 
voted miſcreants ; at another they were diſcovered nodding 
over the fire, and fo deſperately inſenſible of their ſitua- 
tion, and incapable to move, through intoxication, that 
many of them were ſeen to drop into eternity, in a man- 
ner too ſhocking for deſcription. The ſame day attempts 
were made on the Bank, and the Pay-office ; but theſe 
places being ſtrongly guarded, they failed, and many of the 
Tioters embraced an untimely and unprepared death at the 
hand of the military, rather than abandon their deſtructive 
purſuits, This night was the moſt dreadful of any ; the 
numbers of the killed cannot be aſcertained ; but as far 
as report enables us to eſtimate them they ſtand thus; 109 
killed by aſſociation troops and guards, 10 1 by light-horle, 
and 75 died in the hoſpitals. Thoſe who were preſent 
ſpeak of theſe ſcenes as exceeding any thing recorded m 


our annals. Before noon, on Thurſday, the regulars and 
militia 
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militia from the country had put a ſtop to any further de- 


yaſtations. ; 
In the mean time, about 200 members of the houſe of 


| commons had the courage to aſſemble in that place, under 
the protection of the military. Some reſolutions were 


paſſed ; one was, an aſſertion of their own privileges; the 
ſecond was for a committee of inquiry into the late and pre- 
ſent outrages, and for the diſcovery of their promoters and 
abettors; a third for a proſecution by the attorney- gene- 
ral; and the fourth for an addreſs to his majeſty for the re- 
imburſement of the foreign miniſters to the amount of the 
damages they had ſuſtained by the rioters. But the news 
of the conflagration begun in the city, arriving, occaſioned 


| their haſty adjournment. On Thurſday the Sth of June, 


lord George Gordon was taken into cuſtody and con- 
veyed tothe horſe guards, where he underwent an examin- 
ation before the lord preſident, lord North, lord Amherſt, 
the ſecretaries of ſtate, and ſeveral lords of the privy 
council, and in the evening was committed a cloſe pri- 
ſoner to the Tower. He was attended thither by a greater 
force than ever was known on any ſimilar occaſion. 
Lord George Gordon was in the following year brought 
to trial for high treaſon, and acquitted of all the charges; 
nor among all thoſe who were apprehended, brought to 
trial, and hanged, were there any proved to belong to that 
company who aſſembled in St. George's Fields. / 
Thus ended this diſgraceful affair. Though the 
miniſtry, however, artfully endeayoured to throw the 
whole of the riots on the intolerant ſpirit of the pro- 
teſtant affociation, yet it is certain that their own un- 
popularity greatly ſerved to increaſe that ſpirit of diſ- 
content in the people, which, on the ſlighteſt occaſion, 
was ready to break out into violence. The American 
war, and the miſery it oecaſioned, was what gave ſpirit 
and vigour to the proceedings of the proteſtant aſſociation, 
and popularity to the mobs which aſſembled. The ac- 
tual miſchief, however, was done by the felons who 
were reſcued from the priſons, joined by a ſet of mif- 
creants, who are ever ready to take the opportunity of 
R 3 any 
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any popular commotion to plunder and rob their fel. 
low-citizens, 

It was determined in a committee of the whole heyſs 
of commons, that no repeal ſhould take place of the a& in 
favour of the Roman catholics, as the grievances ſaid tg 
ariſe from it were imaginary : They came to reſojutiong in 
order to ſet the conduct of parliament in a fair light, and 
to undeceive the ill-· informed Fut well-meaning part of the 
petitioners. On Saturday, July the 8th, his maje 
cloſed this tedious {con with a ſpeech, in which he ex. 
preſſed his ſatisfaction at the magnanimity and perte- 
ve: ance of his faithful commons. 

In the courſe of the ſummer a ſpecial commiſſion was 
iſſued tor the trial of the rioters, of whom a very great 
number, conſiſting of men very oppoſite in dcſcription 
and character, were apprehended. Lord chief juſtice De 
Grey, whoſe mild and benignant diſpoſition, as well as 
his infirm health, was ill ſuited to this painful taſk, will- 
* ingly reſigning his office; the attorney- general Wed- 

derburne was advanced to the chief juſticeſhip, under the 

title of lord Loughborough. The muitiplicity combined 
with the precipitate and indiſcriminate ſeverity of the 
ſentences paſſed in his judicial capacity by this ma- 
giſtrate upon the rioters, far exceeded any thing 
known in this country ſince the days of judge Jefferies: 

Such indeed as left the memory of theſe tranſactions im- 

preſſed upon the public mind in indelible characters of 

blood. | 

On the 1 of September, a proclamation was iſſuel 
for the diſſolution of the parliament, and for calling a 
new One. 

While inteſtine violence and riot ſhook the capital, 
our fleets abroad met with ſucceſs, which ſerved to con- 
ſole the unthink ing populace for paſt misfo: tunes. 

The cloſe inveſtment of Gibraltar immediately ſuc- 
ceeded the Spanith declara ion of war. It was about tht 
middle of Avgulit 1779, when the enemy's troops fil 
began to break ground before that fortreſs, Though 
the Spaniſh batteries were not ſuſficientiy in forwardnels 
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to annoy the garriſon to any extent, they ſuffered much 

from a dreadfu} ſcarcity. Thiſtles, dandelion, &c. were 
the daily food of multitudes, The ſquadron, therefore, 
which had been fitted out, in the latter end of 1779, for the 
defence of the Weſt Iudies, under the command ot admiral 
ſir George Rodney, was ordered, in its way, to touch at 
Gibraltar, to relieve it from the blockade, and to con- 
roy thither a conſiderable fleet of tranſports with ne- 
ceſſaries for the garriſon, He had been but a few days 
at ſea, when a fortunate chance threw in his way a con- 
yoy bound from St. Sebaſtian to Cadiz, conſiſting of 15 
ſ2i] of merchantmen, under the protection of a fine new 
fxty-four gun ſhip, and four frigates. The whole fleet 
was captured by the Englith admiral, who had ſcarcely | 
adjuſted the diſtribution of his prizes, when, on the 16th 
of January, off Cape St. Vincent, he came in tight of a Spa- 
nith ſquadron of eleven ſhips of the line, commanded by 
Den Juan Langara. After a moft gallant defence by the 
Spaniards, their admiral's ſhip of 8o guns, and three 
others of 70, fell into the hands of the Engliſh, and were 
caried to Gibraltar, After having relieved that 
fortreſs, the Engliſh admiral ſailed about the middle of 
February with a part of the fleet tothe Welt Indies, leav-. 
ing the Spaniſh prizes, with a ſquadron, under the care 
of rear-admiral Digby, who in his way home captured a 
French man of war of 64 guns. 

The ſucceſsful defence of Savannah, together with the 
ſubſequent departure of count D'Eitaing from the coaſt 
of the United States, ſoon diſſipated all apprehenſions 
previouſly entertained for the ſafety of New- Vork. 
Theſe circumſtances pointed out to fir Henry Clinton the 
propriety of renewing offenſive operations. Having 
effected nothing of importance for the two preceding 
campaigns, he turned his attention ſouthward, and 
regaled himſelf with flattering proſpects of eaſy conqueſt 
among the weaker ſtates, The ſuitableneſs of the cli- 
mate for winter operations, the richneſs of the country, 
auch its diſtance from ſupport, deſignated South- Carolina 
a5 a proper object of enterpriſe. No ſooner, therefore, 
Wis the departure of the French fleet known and con- 
firmed, 
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firmed, than fir Henry Clinton committed the command 
of the royal army in New-York to lieutenant- general 
Kniphauſen, and embarked for the ſouthward, with four 
flank battalions, 12 regiments, and a corps of Britiſh, 
Heſſian, and provincials, a powerful detachment of at- 


tillery, 250 cavalry, together with an ample ſupply of 


military ſtores and proviſions. Vice-admiral Arbuthnot, 
with a ſuitable naval force, undertook to convoy the 
troops to the place of their deſtination. On the 26th of 


December 1779, the whole failed from New-York, 


After a tedious and dangerous paſſage, in which part of 
their ordnance, molt of their artillery, and all their ca- 
valry horſes were loſt, the fleet, on the 2 1ſt of January 
1780, arrived at Tybee in Georgia. In a few days the 
tranſports with the army on board, ſailed from Savannah 
for North Ediſto, and after a ſhort paſſage, the troops 
made good their landing about 30 miles from Charleſtown, 
and on the r1iith of February took poſſeſſion of John's 
Iſland and Stono Ferry, and ſoon after of James Iſland 


and Wappoo Cut.—A bridge was thrown over the 


canal, and part of the royal army took poſt on the banks 
of Aſhley River, oppoſite to Charleſtown. 

The aſſembly of the ſtate was ſitting when the Britiſh 
landed, but broke up after „ delegating to goveinor 
Rutledge, and ſuch of his council as he could conveniently 
conſult, a power to do every thing neceſſary for the pub- 
lic good, except the taking away the life of a citizen 


without a legal trial.“ The governor immediately or- 


dered the militia to rendezvous. Though the neceſſity 


was great, few obeyed the preſſing call. A proclama- 


tion was iſſued by the governor, under his extraordinary 
powers, requiring ſuch of the militia as were regularly 
draughted, and all the inhabitants and owners of pro- 
perty in the town, to repair to the American ſtandard 
and join the garriſon immediately, under pain of con- 
fiſcation. This ſevere though neceſſary meaſure produced 
very little effect; ſo much was the country diſpirited by 
the Jate repulle at Savannah, == 
The tedious paſſage from New-York to Tybee gave 
the Americags time to fortify Charleftown, This, togetie 
| wit 
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with the loſſes which the royal army had ſuſtained in the 


late tempeſtuous weather, induced ſir Henry Clinton to 
deſpatch an order to New-York for reinforcements of 
men and ſtores. He alſo directed major-general Prevoſt 
to ſend on to him twelve hundred men from the garriſon 
of Savannah. Brigadier-genecral Patterſon, at the head 
of this detachment, made his way good over the river 
Szwannah, and through the intermediate country, and 
ſcon after joined ſir Henry Clinton near the banks of 
Aſtley River. The royal forces without delay proceeded 
to the ſiege. At Wappoo on James Iſland, they formed 
a depot, and erected fortifications both on that ifland 
and on the main, oppoſite to the ſouthern and wettern 
extiemities of Charleſtown. An advanced party croſſed 
Aſhley River, and ſoon after broke ground at the dif- 
tance of 1100 yards from the American works. At ſue- 
clive periods, they erected five batteries on Charleſtown 
Neck. The garriſon was equaliy aſſiduous in preparing 
for its defence. The works which had been previouily 
tirown up were ſtrengthened and extended. Lines and 
reloubts were continued acroſs from Cooper to Aſhley 
River, In front of the whole was a ſtrong abbatis, and 
a wet ditch made by paſſing a canal from the heads of 
ramps which run in oppoſite directions. Between the 
abbatis and the lines, deep holes were dug at ſhort inter- 
vals. The lines were made particularly ſtrong on the 
right and left, and ſo confirufted as to rake the wet 
ditch in almoſt its whole extent. To ſecure the centre, 
a hornwork had been erected, which being cloſed during 
the ſiege formed a kind of citadel, Works were alſo 
tirown up on all fides of the town, where a landing 
was practicable. Though the lines were no more than 
field works, yet fir Henry Clinton treated them with the 
repetful homage of three parallels. From the 3d to 
| lie 10th of April, the firſt parallel was completed, and 
immediately after the rown was ſummoned to ſurrender, 
| On the 12th, the batteries were opened, and from that 
Gay en almoſt inceſſant fire was kept up. About the 
time the batteries were opened a work was thrown up 
mar Wando River, nine miles from town, and another 
at 
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firmed, than fir Henry Clinton committed the command 
of the royal army in New-York to lieutenant- general 
Eniphauſen, and embarked for the ſouthward, with for 
flank battalions, 12 regiments, and a corps of Britiſh, 
Heſſian, and provincials, a powerful detachment of ar. 
tillery, 250 cavalry, together with an ample ſupply of 
military ſtores and proviſions. Vice-admiral Arbuthnot, 
with a ſuitable naval force, undertook to convoy the 
troops to the place of their deſtination. On the 26th of 
December 1779, the whole failed from New-York, 
After a tedious and dangerous paſſage, in which part af 
their ordnance, moſt of their artillery, and all their ca- 
valry horſes were loſt, the fleet, on the 2 1ſt of January 


t 
1780, arrived at Tybee in Georgia. In a few days the Af 
tranſports with the army on board, ſailed from Savannah tan 
for North Ediſto, and after a ſhort paſſage, the troops 


made good their landing about 30 miles from Charleſtown, 
and on the rith of February took poſſeſſion of John's fe. 

* Iſland and Stono Ferry, and ſoon after of James Iſland p 
and Wappoo Cut.A bridge was thrown over the 
canal, and part of the royal army took poſt on the banks Ni 
of Aſhley River, oppoſite to Charleſtown. | 
The aſſembly of the ſtate was ſitting when the Britiſh for 


landed, but broke up after “ delegating to goveinor 30 
Rutledge, and ſuch of his council as he could conveniently va! 
conſult, a power to do every thing neceſſary for the pub- ric 
lic good, except the taking away the life of a citizen dit 
without a legal trial.” The governor immediately or- 2 
dered the militia to rendezyous. Though the neceſſity th 
was great, few obeyed the preſſing call. A proclama- U. 
tion was iſſued by the governor, under his extraordinary W. 
powers, requiring ſuch of the militia as were regularly fe 
draughted, and all the inhabitants and owners of pro- * 
perty in the town, to repair to the American ſtandard th 
and join the garriſon immediately, under pain of con- in 
fiſcation. This ſevere though neceſſary meaſure produced Wi 0: 


very little effect; ſo much was the country diſpirited by 
the Jate repulle at Savannah, LE, 
The tedious paſſage from New-York to Tybee gave 
the Americags time to fortify Charleſtown, This, togetie 
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with the loſſes which the royal army had ſuſtained in the 
late tempeſtuous weather, induced ſir Henry Clinton to 
deſpatch an order to New-York for reinforcements of 
men and ſtores. He alſo directed major- general Prevoit 
to {end on to him twelve hundred men from the garriſon 
of Savannah. , Brigadier- general Patterſon, at the head 
of this detachment, made his way good over the river 
Swannah, and through the intermediate country, and 
ſoon after joined kr Henry Clinton near the banks of 
Aſtley River. The royal forces without delay proceeded 
to the ſiege. At Wappoo on James Iltand, they formed 
a depot, and erected fortifications both on that ifland 
and on the main, oppoſite to the fouthern and wettern 
extzemities of Charleſtown. An advanced party croſſed 
Alkiey River, and ſoon after broke ground at the dif- 
tance of 1100 yards from the American works. At fuc- 
ceſlve periods, they erected five batteries on Charleſtown 
Neck, The garriſon was equaliy aſſiduous in preparing 
for its defence. The works which had been previoufly 
tirown up were ſtrengthened and extended. Lines and 
redoubts were continued acroſs from Cooper to Aſhley 
River, In front of the whole was a ſtrong abbatis, and 
a wet ditch made by paſſing a canal from the heads of 
ſwamps. which run in oppoſite directions. Between the 
abbatis and the lines, deep holes were dug at ſhort inter- 
vals. The lines were made particularly ſtrong on the 
right and left, and ſo conſtructed as to rake the wet 
ditch in almoſt its whole extent. To ſecure the centre, 
a hornwork had been erected, which being cloſed during 
the ſiege formed a kind of citadel, Works were allo 
tirown up on all fides of the town, where a landing 
| Was practicable. Though the lines were no more than 
field works, yet fir Henry Clinton treated them with the 
repetful homage of three parallels. From the 3d to 
tie 10th of April, the firſt parallel was completed, and 
immediately after the town was ſummoned to ſurrender, 
On the 12th, the batteries were opened, and from that 
Gay cn almoſt inceſſant fire was kept up. About the 
time the batteries were opened a work was thrown up 
mar Wando River, nine miles from town, and another 
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at Lempriere's Point, to preſerve the communication with 
the country by water. A. poſt was alſo ordered at a fe 


over the Santee, to favour the coming in of reinforce. | 


ments, or the retreat of the garriſon when neceſſary. On 
the 21ſt of March, the Britiſh marine force, conſiſting 
of one ſhip of fifty guns, two of forty-four guns, four 
of thirty-two, and the Sandwich armed fhip, croſſed the 
bar in front of Rebellion Road, and anchored in Five Fa- 
thom Hole. The American force oppoſed to this vu 
the Bricole, which, though pierced for forty-four gunz 
did not mount half of that number, two of thirty-two 
guns, one of twenty-eight, two of twenty-ſix, two of 
twenty, and the brig Notre Dame of ſixteen guns. The 
firſt object of its commander, commodore Whipple, was u 
prevent admiral Arbuthnot from croſſing the bar, but a 


farther examination this was found to be impradticabk. 
He therefore fell back to Fort Moultrie, and afterwards u 


Charleftown. The crew and guns of all his veſſels, er- 
cept one, were put on ſhore to reinforce the batteries. 
On the gth of April admiral Arbuthnot weighed anchor 
at Five Fathom Hole, and with the advantage of a ftrong 
ſoutherly wind, and flowing tide, paſſed Fort Moultre 
without ſtopping to engage it, and amchored near the 
remains of Fort Johnſon. Colonel Pinckney, who com- 
manded on Sullivan's Ifland, kept up a briſk and vel. 
directed fire on the ſhips in their paſſage, which did a 
great execution as could be expected. To prevent tht 
royal armed veſſels from running into Cooper River, et. 
ven veſſels were ſunk in the channel oppoſite to the Er- 


change. The batteries of the beſiegers ſoon obtainel: 


ſuperiority over thoſe of the town. The former hal 
twenty-one mortars and royals, the latter only tw, 
The regular force in the garriſon was much inferior to 
that of the beſiegers, and but few of the militia could 
be perſuaded to leave their plantations, and reintote 
their brethren in the capital, A camp was formed i# 
Monk's Corner, to keep up the communication betwen 
the town and country, and the militia without the line 
were requeſted to rendezvous there; but this was fu 


priſed and routed by lieutenant-colonel Sn. The 
ti 
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Britiſh: having now leſs to fear, extended themſelves to 
the eaſtward of Cooper River. Two hundred and fifty 
horſe, and 600 infantry, were detached on this ſervice 
but nevertheleſs, in the opinion of a council of war *, 
the weak ſtate of the garriſon made it improper to detach 


2 number ſufficient to attack that ſmall force. About 
| this time + fir Henry Clinton received a reinforcement 


of 3000 men from New-York. A ſecond council of 
war held four days after the firſt, agreed thai * a re- 
treat would be attended with many diſtreſſing inconve- 
niencies, if not altogether impracticable, and adviſed, 


that offers of capitulation before their affairs became 
more critical ſhould be made to general Clinton, which 


might admit of the army's withdrawing, and afford ſe- 
curity to the perſons and property of the inhabitants.“ 
Theſe terms being propoſed, were inſtantly rejected, but 
the garriſon adhered to them, in hopes that ſuccours 
would arrive from the neighbouring ſtates. The bare 
offer of capitulating diſpirited the garriſon, but they 
continued to reſiſt in expectation of favourable events. 


| The Britiſh ſpeedily completed the inveſtiture of the 


town by land and water. After admiral Arbuthnot 
had paſſed Sullivan's Iſland, colonel Pinckney, with 


| 150 of the men under his command, were withdrawn 


from that poſt to Charleſtown. Soon after I the fort on 


| the iſland was ſurrendered without oppoſition to captain 


Hudſon of the royal navy. On the fame day, the re- 
mains of the American cavalry which eſcaped from the 


| | ſurpriſe at Monk's Corner, on the 14th ot April, were 
| again ſurpriſed by lieutenant- colonel Tarleton at La- 


neav's Ferry on Santee, and the whole either killed, cap- 


F tured, or diſperſed. While every thing proſpered with 


the Britiſh, fir Henry Clinton began a corre!pondence 


with general Lincoln, and renewed his former offers to 


the garriſon in caſe of their ſurrender. Lincoln was diſ- 


| poſed to cloſe with them, as far as they reſpected his ar- 
my; but ſome demur was made with a view of gaining 
| better terms for the citizens, which it was hoped might 


, April 16. April 18. + May 6. 
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he obtained on a conference. This was aſked : By 
Clinton, inſtead of granting it, anſwered, “ that hoſtilitizs 
ſhould recommence at eight o'clock.** Nevertheleſs, nei. 
ther party fired till nine. The garriſon then recommeneed 
hoſtilities. The beſiegers immediately followed, and eich 
cannonaded the other with unuſual briixneſs. The Bri. 
tiſh batteries of the third parallel opened on this occafinn, 
Shells and carcaſes were thrown into almoſt all parts af 
the town, and ſeveral houſes were burned. The cannon 
and mortars played on the garriſon at a Jels diſtance than 
a hundred yards. The Heſſian chaſſeurs were ſo ner 
the American lines, that with their rifles they could exfily 
ſtrike any object that was viſible on them. The Britih 
having croſſed the wet ditch by ſap, advanced within 2; 
yards of the American works, and were ready for making 
a general aſſault by land and water. All expectation 
of ſuccour was at an end: The only hope left was tha: 
gooo men, the flower of the Britiſh army, ſeconded by 
a naval force, might fail in ſtorming extenſive lines de. 
fended by leſs than 3000 men. Under theſe circum. 
ſtances, the ſiege was protracted till the 11th. On that 
day a great number of the citizens addreſſed generil 
Lincoln in a petition, expreſſing their acquieſcence in 
the terms which fir Henry Clinton had offered, and re. 
queſting his acceptance of them. On the reception of 
this petition, general Lincoin wrote to fir Henry, and 
offered to accept the terms before propoſed. The royal 
commanders, wiſhing to avoid the extremity of a ſtorm, 
and unwiiling to preſs to unconditional ſubmiſſion an 
enemy, whoſe triendſhip they wiſnhed to conciliate, re- 
turned a favourable anſwer. A capitulation was ſigned, 
and major-general Leſlie took pofleſſion of the town on 
the next day. The loſs on both ſides during the fiege 
was nearly equal. Of the king's troops, 76 were killed, 
and 189 wounded, Of the Americans, 89 were killed, 


and 140 wounded, Upwards of 400 pieces of artillery 


were ſurrendered. By the articles of capitulaticn, the 
garriſon was to march out of town, and to depoſit ther 
arms in front of the works, but the drums were no: to 
beat a Britiſb march, nor the colours to be uncaied. Tie 
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continental troops and ſeamen were to keep their baggage- 
aud remain priſoners of war till exchanged. The militia 
were to be permitted to return to their reſpective homes 
2s priſoners on parole, and while they adhered to their 
parole, were not to be moleſted by the Britiſh troops in 
perſon or property. The inhabitants of all conditions to 
be confidered as priſoners on parole, and to hold their 
property on the ſame terms with the militia, The offi- 
cers of the army and navy to retain their ſervants, ſwords, 
pitols, and baggage, unſearched, They were permitted to 
ſell their horſes, but not to remove them. A veſſel was 
allowed to proceed to Philadelphia with general Lincoin's 
diſpatches unopened. | 
The number which ſurrendered priſoners of war, in- 
cluſve of the militia and every adult male inhabitant, was 
above ooo; but the proper garriſon at the time of the 
ſurrender did not exceed 2 300. The preciſe number of 
| privates in the continental army was 1977, of which num- 
ber 500 were in the hoſpitals. The captive officers were 
much more in proportion than the privates, and conſiſt- 
ed of 1 major- general, 6 brigadiers, 9 colonels, 14 
licutenant-colonels, 15 majors, 84 captains, 84 lieu- 
tenants, 32 ſecond lieutenants and * The gen- 
tmmen of the country, who were moſtly militia officers, 
from a ſenſe of honour repaired to the defence of Charleſ- 
| town, though they could not bring with them privates equal 
to their reſpective commands. The regular regiments 
wee fully officered, though greatly deficient in privates. 
This was the firſt inſtance in which the Americans 
kid attempted to defend a town. The unſucceſsful event, 
with its conſequences, demonſtrated the policy of ſacri- 
| hcing the towns of the union, in preference to endanger- 
ing the whole, by riſquing too much for their defence. 
| Shortly after the furrender, the commander in chief 
adopted meaſures to induce the inhabitants to return to 
; their allegiance, It was ſtated to them in an hand- bill, 
which, though without a name, ſeemed to flow from 
authority, “ That the helping hand of every man was 
wanting to re- eſtabliſh peace and good governinent : "That 
| the commander in chief wiſhed not to draw them into 
danger, while any doubt could remain of his ſucceſs; but 
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as that was now certain, he truſted that one and all vou 
heartily join, and give effect to neceſſary meaſures for 
that purpoſe.” Thoſe who had families were informed, 
That they would be permitted to remain at home, and 
form a militia for the maintenance of peace and good 
order; but from thoſe who had no families it was expeg. 
ed that they would cheerfully aſſiſt in driving their op. 
preſſors, and all the miſeries of war, from their borders,” 
To ſuch it was promiſed, © That when on ſervice, they 


would be allowed pay, ammunition, and proviſions, in the 


ſame manner as the king's troops.“ About the ſame 
time *, fir Henry Clinton, in a proclamation, declared, 
« That if any perſon ſhould thenceforward appear in 
arms in order to prevent the eſtabliſhment of his majeſty's 
government in that country, or ſhould, under any pretence 
or authority whatever, attempt to compel any other per. 
ſon or perſons ſo to do, or who ſhould hinder the king's 
faithful ſubje&s from joining his forces, or from per. 
forming thoſe duties their allegiance required, ſuch per. 
{ons ſhould be treated with the utmoſt ſeverity, and their 
eſtates be immediately ſeized for confiſcation,” In a few 
days after f, fir Henry Clinton and admiral Arbuthnot, 
in the character of commiſſioners for reſtoring peace, of. 
tered to the inhabitants, with ſome exceptions, ** pardon 
for their paſt treaſonable offences, and a reinſtatement 
in the poſſeſſion of all thoſe rights and immunities which 
they heretofore had enjoyed under a free Britiſh govern- 
ment, exempt from taxation, except by their own legil- 
latures.“ 

The capital having ſurrendered, the next object with 
the Britiſh was to ſecure the general ſubmiſſion of the 
whole body of the people. | 

To this end, they poſted garriſons in different parts of 
the country to awe the inhabitants, They alſo marched 
with upwards of 2000 men towards North- Carolina, 
This cauſed an immediate retreat of ſome parties of 
Americans, who had advanced into the northern extre- 


mity of South-Carolina, with the expectation of relieving 


Charleſtown. One of theſe, conſiſting of about 300 con. 
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tinentals commanded by colonel Buford, was overtaken 
at Wachaws by: lieutenant-colonel Tarleton, and com- 
letely defeated. Five out of fix of the whole were either 
killed, or ſo badly wounded, as to be incapable of being 
moved from the field of battle; and this took place though 
they made ſuch ineffectual oppolition as only to kill 12 
and wound 5 of the Britiſh, This great diſproportion of 
the killed, on the two ſides, aroſe from the circumſtance 
that Tarleton's party retuſed quarter to the Americans 

after they had craſed to reſiſt and laid down their arms. 
Sir Henry Clinton having left about 4000 men for 
the ſouthern ſervice, embarked early in June with the 
main army for New-York. On his departure the com- 
mand devolved on lieutenant-general earl Cornwallis. 
The ſeaſon of the year, the condition of the army, and 
the unſettled ſtate of South-Carolina, impeded the imme- 
diate invaſion of North-Carolina. Earl Cornwallis de- 
ſpatched inſtructions to the principal leyaliſts in that 
ſtate to attend to the harveſt, prepare proviſions, and re- 
main quiet till the latter end of Auguſt or beginning of 
September. His lordſhip committed the care of the fron- 
tier to lord Rawdon, and repairing to Charleſtown, de- 
voted his principal attention to the commercial and civil 
regulations of Seuth-Carolina, In the mean time, the 
impoſſibility of fleeing with their families and effects, 
and the want of an army to which the militia of the ſtates 
might repair, induced the people in the country to aban- 
don all ſehemes of farther reſiſtance. At Beaufort, Cam- 
den, and Ninety- ſix, they generally laid down their arms, 
and ſubmitted either as priſoners or as ſubjects. Except- 
ing the extremities of the ſtate bordering on North- Ca- 
rolina, the inhabitants who did not flee out of the country 

preferred ſubmiſſion to reſiſtance. This was followed b 
an unuſual calm, and the Britiſh believed that the ſtate 
was thoroughly conquered. An opportunity was now 
given to make an experiment from which much was ex- 
pected, and for the omiſſion of which, fir Henry Clinton's 
predeceſſor, fir William Howe, had been ſeverely cen- 
fured. It had been confidently aſſerted, that a majority 
of the Americans were well affected to the Britiſh govern- 
| | 3 2 ment, 
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as that was now certain, he truſted that one and all would 
heartily join, and give effect to neceſſary meaſures for 
that purpoſe.” Thoſe who had families were informed, 
That they would be permitted to remain at home, an 
form a militia for the maintenance of peace and good 
order; but from thoſe who had no families it was expe. 
ed that they would cheerfully aſſiſt in driving their op. 
oo and all the miſeries of war, from their borders,” 

o ſuch it was promiſed, © That when on ſervice, they 
would be allowed pay, ammunition, and proviſions, in the 
ſame manner as the king's troops. About the ſame 
time *, fir Henry Clinton, in a proclamation, declared, 
« That if any perſon ſhould thenceforward appear in 
arms in order to prevent the eſtabliſhment of his majeſty's 
government in that country, or ſhould, under any pretence 
or authority whatever, attempt to compel any other per. 
ſon or perſons fo to do, or who ſhould hinder the king's 
faithful ſubje&ts from joining his forces, or from per. 
forming thoſe duties their allegiance required, ſuch per. 
ſons ſhould be treated with the utmoſt ſeverity, and their 
eſtates be immediately ſeized for confiſcation. In a few 
days after F, fir Henry Clinton and admiral Arbuthnot, 
in the character of commiſſioners for reſtoring peace, of- 
fered to the inhabitants, with ſome exceptions, ** pardon 
for their paſt treaſonable offences, and a reinſtatement 
in the poſſeſſion of all thoſe rights and immunities which 
they heretofore had enjoyed under a free Britiſh govern- 
ment, exempt from taxation, except by their own legil- 
latures.“ 

The capital having ſurrendered, the next object with 
the Britiſh was to ſecure the general ſubmiſſion of the 
whole body of the people. 

To this end, they poſted garriſons in different parts of 
the country to awe the inhabitants. They alſo marched 
with upwards of 2000 men towards North-Carolina. 
This cauſed an immediate retreat of ſome parties of 
Americans, who had advanced into the northern extre- 
mity of South-Carolina, with the expectation of relieving 
Charleſtown. One of theſe, conſiſting of about 300 con- 
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tinentals commanded by colonel Buford, was overtaken 
at Wachaws by: lieutenant-colonel Tarleton, and com- 
pletely defeated. Five out of fix of the whole were either 
killed, or ſo badly wounded, as to be incapable of being 
moved from the field of battle; and this took place though 
they made ſuch ineffectual oppoſition as only to kill 12 
and wound 5 of the Britiſh, This great diſproportion of 
the killed, on the two ſides, aroſe from the circumftance 
that Tarleton's party retuſed quarter to the Americans 
after they had craſed to reſiſt and laid down their arms. 
Sir Henry Clinton having left about 4000 men for 
the ſouthern ſervice, embarked early in June with the 
main army for New-York. On his departure the com- 
mand devolved on lieutenant- general earl Cornwallis. 
The ſeaſon of the year, the condition of the army, and 
the unſettled ſtate of South-Carolina, impeded the imme- 
diate invaſion of North- Carolina. Ear} Cornwallis de- 
ſpatched inſtructions to the principal leyaliſts in that 
ſtate to attend to the harveſt, prepare proviſions, and re- 
main quiet till the latter end of Auguſt or beginning of 
September. His lordſhip committed the care of the fron- 
tier to lord Rawdon, and repairing to Charleſtown, de- 
voted his principal attention to the commercial and civil 


regulations of South-Carolina. In the mean time, the 


impoſſibility of fleeing with their families and effects, 
and the want of an army to which the militia of the ſtates 
might repair, induced the people in the country to aban- 
don all ſchemes of farther reſiſtance. At Beaufort, Cam- 
den, and Ninety-fix, they generally laid down their arms, 
and ſubmitted either as priſcners or as ſubjects. Except- 
ing the extremities of the ſtate bordering on North-Ca- 
rolina, the inhabitants who did not flee out of the country 
preferred ſubmiſſion to reſiſtance. This was followed b 
an unuſual calm, and the Britiſh believed that the ſtate 
was thoroughly conquered. An opportunity was now 
given to make an experiment from which much was ex- 
pected, and for the omiſhon of which, fir Henry Clinton's 
predeceſſor, fir William Howe, had been ſeverely cen- 
fured. It had been confidently aſſerted, that a majority 
of the Americans were well affected to the Britiſh govers- 
& | ment, 
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ment, and that, under proper regulations, ſubſtantia] ſer. 
vice might be expected from them, in reſtoring the coun. 
try to peace, At this criſis every bias in favour of con- 
greſs was removed. Their armies in the ſouthern ſtates 
were either captured or defeated. There was no regular 
force to the ſouthward of Pennſylvania, which was uf. 
ficient to awe the friends of royal government. Every 
encouragement was held forth to thoſe of the inhabitants 
who would with arms ſupport the old conſtitution. Con- 
fiſcation and death were threatened as the confequence 
of oppoſing its re-eſtabliſhment. Whife there was no 
regular army within 400 miles to aid the friends of inde. 
pendence, the Britiſh were in force poſted over all the 
country, The people were thus left to themſelves, or 
rather ſtrongly impelled to abandon an apparently ſinking 
cauſe, and arrange themſelves on the fide of the con- 
querors. Under theſe favourable circumſtances, the ex- 
periment was made, for ſupporting the. Britiſh intereſt 
by the exertion of loyal inhabitants, unawed by Ameri. 
can armies or republican demagogues. It ſoon appeared 


that the diſguiſe which fear had impoſed, lſubſiſted no 


longer than the preſent danger, and that the minds of the 
people, though overawed, were actuated by an hoſtile ſpi- 
rit. In proſecuting the ſcheme for obtaining a military 
aid from the inhabitants, that tranquillity which pre- 
vious fucceſſes had procured was diſturbed, and that af- 
cendency which arms had gained was interrupted, The 
inducement to ſubmiſſion with many, was a hope of ob- 
taining a reſpite from the calamities of war, under the 
ſhelter of Britiſh protection. Such were not leſs aſto- 
niſhed than confounded, on, finding themſelves virtually 


called upon to take arms in ſupport of royal government, 


This was done in the following manner: After the inha- 
bitants, by the ſpecious promiſes of protection and ſecu- 
rity, had generally ſubmitted as ſubjects, or taken their 
parole as pritoners of war, a prociamation was iſſued 
by fir Henry Clinton, which ſet forth, “ That it was 
proper fer all perſons to take an active part in ſettling 
and fecuring his majeſty's goverament”'— And in which 


it was declared, © That all the inhabitants of the pro- 


vince 
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vince who were then priſoners on parole (thoſe who were 
taken in Fort Moultrie and Charlettown, and ſuch as were 
in actual confinement excepted) ſhould, from and after 
the 20th of June, be freed from their paroles, and re- 
ſtored to all the rights and duties belonging to citizens and 
inhabitants.“ And it was in the ſame proclamation far. 
ther declared, that all perſons under the deſcription above 
mentioned, who ſhould afterwards neglect to return to 
their allegiance, and to his majeſty's government, ſhould 
be conſidered as enemies and rebels to the ſame, and treated 
accordingly.” It was deſigned by this arbitrary change 
of the political condition of the inhabitants, from priſoners 
to citizens, to bring them inte a dilemma which would 
force them to take an active part in ſettling and ſecuring 
the royal government. It involved a majority in the ne- 
ceſſity of either fleeing out of the country, or of becom- 
ing a Britiſh militia, With this proclamation the de- 
clenſion of Britiſh authority commenced ; tor though the 
inhabitants, from motives of fear or convenience, had 
generally ſubmitted, the greateſt part of them retained 
an affection for their American brethren, and ſhuddered 
at the thought of taking arms againſt them. Among 
ſuch it was ſaid, “If we muſt fight, let it be on the fide of 
America, our friends and countrymen,” A great num- 
ber conſidering this proclamation as a diſcharge from 
their paroles, armed themſelves in ſelf-defence, being in- 
duced to this ſtep by the royal menaces, that they who 
did not return to their allegiance as Britiſh ſubje&s, 
muſt expect to be treated as rebels. 

A party always attached to royal government, though 
they had conformed to the laws of the (tate, rejoiced in the 
aſcendency of the royal arms; but their number was in- 
conſiderable, in compariſon with the multitude who were 
obliged by neceſſity, or induced by convenience, to accept 
of Britiſh protection. | 

The precautions taken to prevent the riſing of the roy- 
aliſts in North- Carolina, did not anſwer the end. Several 
of the inhabitants of Tryon county, under the direction 
of colonel Moore, took up arms, and were in a few days 
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defeated by the whig militia, commanded by general 
Rutherford. Colonel Bryan, another loyaliſt, though 


equally injudicions as to time, was ſucceſsful; he reache] ho 

the 71k regiment ſtationed in the Cheraws with about 300 

men, aſſembled from the neighbourhood of the river Ju 

in. | of 
While the conquerors were endeavouring to ſtrengthen me 

the party for royal government, the Americans were not in 

inattentive to their intereſts. Governor Rutledge, who, ad 


during the ſiege of Charleftown, had been requeſted by thy 
general Lincoln to go out of town, was induſtriouſly and ot 


tucceſsfully negotiating with North-Caroima, Virginia, fre 
and congreſs, to obtain a force for checking the progreſs to 
of the Britiſh arms. Repreſentations to the ſame effect ue 
had alſo been made in due time by general Lincoln. Con- ſt 
greſs ordered a conſiderable detachment from their main WW V 
; army to be marched to the ſouthward. North-Carolina on 
alſo ordered a lage body of militia to take the field. As no 
4 the Britiſh advanced to the upper country of South-Ca- fil 
ft 'rolina, a conſiderable number of determined whigs re— th 
i treated before them, and took refuge in North- Carolina. m 
1 In this claſs was colonel] Sumter, a diſtinguiſhed partiſan, K* 
il | who was well qualified for conducting military operations. ac 
A party of exiles from South- Carolina made choice of WF © 
* him for their leader. At the head of this little band of be 
1 | | -  treemen, he returned to his own ſtate, and took the field of 
I againſt the victorious Britiſh, after the inhabitants hal WW 2 
1 generally abandoned all ideas of farther reſiſtance. This ps 
| unexpected impediment to the extenſion of Britiſh con- © 
| i | queſts, rouſed all the paſſions which diſappointed ambition th 
oy can inſpire. Previous ſucceſſes had flattered the royal 01 
1 commanders with hopes of diſtinguiſhed rank among the P 
1 conquerors of America, but the renewal of hoſtilities ob- at 
| 9 | {cured the pleaſing proſpet. Fluſhed with the victories q 
1 they had gained in the firſt of the campaign, and believing WF " 
ll 1 every thing told them favourable to their wiſhes to be 8 
f true, they conceived that they had little to fear on tie BF 5 
1 ſouth fide of Virginia. When experience refuted thele BW : 
1 hopes, they were tranſported with indignation __ : 
4 8 the 
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the inhabitants, and confined ſeveral of them on ſuſpi- 
cion of their being acceſſary to the recommencement of 
hoſtilities. c 

The firſt effort of renewed warfare was on the 12th of 
July, two months after the fall of Charleſtown, when 133 
of colone} Sumter's corps attacked and routed a detach- 
ment of the royal forces and militia, which were poſted 
in a Jane at Williamſon's plantation. This was the firſt 
advantage gained over the Britiſh, fince their landing in 
the beginning of the year. The ſteady perſevering friends 
of America, who were very numerous in the north-weſtern 
frontier of South-Carolina, turned out with great alacrity 
to join colone] Sumter, though oppoſition to the Britiſh 
government had entirely ceaſed in every other part of the 
ſtate. His corps in a few days amounted to 600 men. 
With this increaſe of ſtrength, he made a ſpirited attack 
on a party of the Britiſh at Rocky Mount; but as he had 
no ariillery, and they were ſecured under cover of earth 
filled in between logs, he could make no impreſſion upon 
them, and was obliged to retreat. Senſible that the 
minds of men are influenced by enterpriſe, and that to 
k-ep militia together, it is neceſſary to employ them, this 


active partiſan attacked another of the royal detachments, - 


conſiſting of the Prince of Wales's regiment, and a large 
body of tories, poſted at the Hanging Rock. The Prince 
of Wales's regiment was almoſt totally deſtroyed. From 
278 it was reduced to 9. The loyaliſts, who were of that 
party which had advanced from North-Carolina under 
colonel Bryan, were diſperſed. The panic occaſioned by 


the fall of Charleſtown daily abated. The whig militia 


on the extremities of the ſtate formed themſelves into 


parties, under leaders of their own choice, and ſometimes ' 


attacked detachments of the Britiſh army, but more fre- 
quently thoſe of their own countrymen, who, as a royal 
militia, were co-operating with the king's forces. While 
Sumter kept up the ſpirits of the people by a ſucceſſion of 
gallant enterpriſes, a reſpectable continental force was 
advancing through the middle ſtates, for the relief of their 
fouthern brethren. With the hopes of relieving Char leſ- 


town, on the 26th of March orders were given for the Ma- 
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ryland and Delaware troops to march from general Waſh. 


ington's head quarters to South- Carolina; but the quarter. 


maſter- general was unable to put this detachment in mo- 
tion as ſoon as was intended. | 

The manufacturers employed in providing for the army 
would neither go on with their buſineſs, nor deliver the 
articles they had completed, declaring they had ſuffered 
ſo much from the depreciation of the money, that they 
would not part with their property without immediate 
payment. Under theſe embarraſſing circumſtances, the 
ſouthern ſtates required an aid from the northern army, 
to be marched through the intermediate ſpace of 800 miles, 
The Maryland and Delaware troops were with great ex- 
ertions at length enabled to move. After marching 
through Jerſey and Pennſylvania, they embarked at the 
head of Elk, and on the 16th of April landed at Peterſ- 
burg, and hence proceeded through the country towards 
South- Carolina, This force was at firſt put under the 
command of major-general baron de Kalb, and after. 
wards of general Gates. The ſucceſs of the latter in the 
northern campaigns of 1776 and 1777, induced many to 
believe that his preſence as commander of the ſouthern 
army, would reanimate the friends of independence, 
White baron de Kalb commanded, a council of war had 
adviſed him to file off from the dire& road to Camden, 
towards the well-cultivated ſettlements in the vicinity of 
the Waxhaws: But general Gates, on taking the command, 
did not conceive this movement to be neceſſary, ſuppoſing 
it to be moſt for the mtereſt of the States that he ſhould 
proceed immediately with his army on the ſhorteſt road 
to the vicinity of the Britiſh encampments. This led 
through a barren country, in paſſing over which, the 
Americans ſeverely felt the ſcarcity of proviſions. Ther 
murmurs became audible, and there were ſtrong appeat- 
ances of mutiny ; but the officers, who ſhared every cala- 
wity in common with the privates, interpoſed, and con- 


eiliated them to a patient ſufferance of their hard lot. 


They principally ſubſiſted on lean cattle, picked up in the 
woods, The whole army was under the neceſſity of uſing 


green corn, and peaches, in the place of bread ; they ſub. 


ſilted 


42vw was 1 


ſenteries became common in conſequence of this diet. 
The heat of the ſeaſon, the unhealthineſs of the climate, 
together with inſufficient and unwholeſome food, threat- 
ened deſtruction to the army. The common ſoldiers, in- 
ſtead of deſponding, began after ſome time to be merry 
with their misfortunes. They uſed “ ftarvation” as a 
cant word, and vied with each other in burleſquing their 
fituation : And the wit and humour diſplayed on the oc- 
cahon contributed not a little to reconcile them to their 
ſufferings. The American army having made its way 
through a country of pine-barrens, ſand hills, and ſwamps, 
on the 13th of Auguſt reached Clermont, 13 miles from 
Camden. The next day general Stephens arrived with a 
large body of Virginia militia. | 

As the American army approached South-Carolina, 
lord Rawdon concentred his force at Camden. The re- 
treat of the Britiſh from their out-poſts, the advances of 
tie American army, and the impolitic conduct of the 
conquerors towards their new ſubjects, concurred at this 
juncture to produce a general revolt in fayour of congreſs, 
The people were daily more diſſatisfied with their fitua- 
tion. Tired of war, they had ſubmitted to Britiſh go- 
yernment with the expectation of bettering their condition; 
but they ſoon found their miſtake. The greateſt addreſs 
ſnould have been practiſed towards the inhabitants, in 
order to ſecond the views of the parent ftate in reuniting 
th? revolied colonĩes to her government. That the people 
might be induced to return to the condition of ſubjetts, 
their minds and affections; as well as their armies, ought 
to have been conquered, This delicate taſk was rarely 
attempted. The officers, privates, and followers of the 
royal army, were generally more intent on amaſſing for- 
tunes by plunder and rapine, than on promoting a reunion 
ok the diffevered members of the empire. Inſtead of in- 
creaſing the number of real friends to royal government, 
ticy diſguſted thoſe that they found. The high-ſpirited 
citizens of Carolina, impatient of their rapine and inſo- 
lence, rejoiced in the proſpe& of freeing their countr 
rom its oppreſſors. Motives of this kind, together wit 
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fed indeed for ſeveral days on the latter alone. Dy- 
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a prevailing attachment to the cauſe of independence, in. 
duced many to break through all ties to join general Gates, 
and more to with him the completeſt ſucceſs. 

The ſimilarity of language and appearance between the 
Britiſh and American armies, gave opportunities for im. 
poſing on the inhabitants. Lieutenant-colonel Tarleton 
with a party, by aſſuming the name and dreſs of Ameri. 
cans, paſſed themſelves near Black River for the advance 
of general Gates's army, Some of the neighbouring mi. 
litia were eagerly collected by Mr. Bradley to co-operate 
with their ſuppoled friends; but after ſome time the veil 
being thrown aſide, Bradley and his voluntiers were car. 
ried to Camden, and confined there as priſoners. 

General Gates, cn reaching the frontier of South-Ca. 
rolina, iſſued a proclamation, inviting the patriotic citi- 
zens “ to join heartily in reſcuing themſelves and their 
country, from the oppreſſion of a government impoſed on 
them by the ruthan hand of conqueſt.“ He alſo gave 
c afſurances of forgiveneſs and perfect ſecurity to ſuch of 
the unfortunate citizens as had been incuced by the terror 
of ſanguinary puniſhment, the menace of confiſcation, 
'and the arbitrary meaſures of military domination, appa- 
rently to acquieice under the Britiſh government, and to 
make a forced declaration of allegiance and ſupport to a 
tyranny which the indignant fouls of citizens reſolved on 
freedom, inwardly revolted at with horror and deteſta- 
tion, excepting only from this amneſty, * thoſe who in 
the hour of devaſtation had exerciſed acts of barbarity 
and depredation on the perſons and property of their fel- 
low- citizens.“ The army with which Gates advanced, 
was, by the arrival of Stephens's militia, increaſed nearly 
to 4000 men; but of this large number, the whole regular 
force was only 900 infantry, and 70 cavalry. On the 
approach of Gates, lord Cornwallis haſtened from Charleſ- 
town to Camden, and arrived there on the 14th. The 
force which his lordſhip found collected on his arrival, 
was 1700 infantry and 300 cavalry. This inferior num- 
ber would have iuſtified a retreat, but he choſe rather to 
ſtake his fortune on the deciſion of a battle. On the night 
of the 15th, he marched from Camden with his — 
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vree, intending to attack the Americans in their camp at 
clermont. In the ſame night Gates, after ordering his 
baggage to the Waxhaws, put his army in motion, with 
an intention of advancing to an eligible poſition, about 
eight miles from Camden. The American _ was 
ordered to march at ten o'clock P. M. in the following 
order: Colonel Armand's advance cavalry; colonel Por- 
terfield's light infantry on the right flank of colonel Ar- 
mand's in Indian file, 200 yards from the road. Major 
Armſtrong's light-infantry in the ſame order as colonel 
Porterfield's on the left flank of the legion advanced 
guard of foot, compoſed of the advanced piquets, firſt 
brigade of Maryland, ſecond brigade of Maryland, a di- 
rihon of North-Carolina, Virginia rear-guard, voluntier 
cavalry, upon flanks of the baggage equally divided. 
The light-infantry upon each flank were ordered to march 
up and ſupport the cavalry, if it ſhould be attacked by 
the Britiſh cavalry, and colone] Armand was directed in 
that caſe to ſtand the attack at all events. 

The advance of both armies met in the night and engag- 
ed, Some of the cavalry of Armand's legion being wounded 
in the firſt fire, fell back on others, who recoiled fo ſud. 
tnly, that the firſt Maryland regiment was broken, and 
the whole line of the army was thrown into confuſion, 
This firſt impreſſion ſtruck deep, and diſpirited the militia. 
The American army ſoon recovered its order, and both 
they and their adverſaries kept their ground, and occa- 
fonally ſkirmiſhed through the night. Colonel Porter- 
feld, a moſt excellent officer, on whoſe abilities general 
Gates particularly depended, was wounded in the early 
part of this night attack. In the morning a ſevere and 
general engagement took place. At the firſt onſet, the great 
body of the Virginia militia, who formed the left wing of 
the American army, on being charged with fixed bayonets 
by the Britiſh infantry, threw down their arms, and 
vith the utmoſt precipitation fled from the field. A con- 
iderable part of the North-Carolina militia followed the 
mworthy example; but the continentals who formed the 
iht wing of the army, inferior as they were in num- 
krs to the Britiſh, ſtood their ground and maintained the 
5 conflict 
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conflict with great reſolution. Never did men acquit 
themſelves better: For ſome time they had clearly the 
advantage of their opponents, and were in poſſeſſion of 
a conſiderable body of priſoners : Overpowered at loſt by 
numbers, znd nearly ſurrounded by the enemy, they were 
compelled reluctantly to leave the ground. In juſtice 
to the North- Carolina militia, it ſhould be remarked that 

art of the brigade commanded by general Gregory ac- 
quitted themſelves well. They were formed immediately 
on the left of the continentals, and kept the field while 
they had a cartridge to fire. General Gregory himſelf 
was twice wounded by a bayonet in bringing off his men, 
and ſeveral of his brigade, who were made priſoners, had 
no wounds except from bayonets*. Two hundred and 
ninety American wounded priſoners were carried into 
Camden after this action; of this number 206 were con- 
tinentals, 82 were North-Carolina militia, and 2 were 
Virginia militia. The reſiſtance made by each corps may 
in {ome degree be eſtimated trom the number of wounded, 
The Americans loſt the whole of their artillery, eight field- 
pieces, upwards of 200 waggons, and the greatelt part of 
their baggage; almoſt all their officers were ſeparated 
from their reſpective commands. Every corps was bro- 
ken in action and diſperſed, The fugitives, who fled by 
the common road, were purſued above 20 miles by the 
horſe of Tarleton's legion, and the way was covered 
with arms, baggage, and waggons. Baron de Kalb, the 
ſecond in command, a brave and experienced officer, was 
taken priſoner, and died on the next day of his wounds, 
The baron, who was a German by birth, had long been 
in the French ſervice; he had travelled through the Bri- 
tiſh provinces, about the time of the ſtamp. act, and is ſaid 
to have reported to his ſuperiors on his return, “* that the 
coloniſts were ſo firmly and univerſally attacned to Great 
Britain, that nothing could ſhake their loyaliy.”” The 
congreſs reſolved that a monument ſhould be erected to 


* This detail was furniſhed by Mr. Williamſon, ſurgeon- 
general of the North-Carolina militia, who aiter the battle 
went into Camden with a flag, 
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his memory in Annapolis, with a very honourable inſcrip - 
tion, General Rutherford, of North-Carolina, was 
wounded and taken priioner. | 

The royal army fought with great bravery, but 
their victory was in a great degree owing to their 
ſuperiority in cavalry, and the precipitate flight of 
the American militia, Their whole loſs is ſuppoſed 
to have amoumted to ſevera] hundreds. To add to the 
diitreſſes of the Americans, the defeat of Gates was im- 
mediately followed by the ſurpriſe and diſperſion of Sum- 
ter's corps. While the former was advancing near to the 
Britiſh army, the latter, who had previouſly taken poſt 
between Camden and Charieftown, tock a number of pri- 
ſoners, and captured fundry Britiſh ſtores, together with 
their convoy. On hearing of the defeat of his ſuperior 
officer, he began to retreat with his priſoners and ſtores, 
Tarleton with his legion, and a detachment of infantry, 
purſued with fuch celerity aud addrels as to overtake and 
ſurpriſe this party at Fiſhing Creek. The Britiſh rode 
into their camp before they were prepared for defence. 
The retreating Americans, having been four days with 


little or no ſleep, were more obedient to the calls of na- 


ture, than attentive to her firſt law, ſelt-preſervation. 
Sumter had taken every prudent precaution to prevent a 


ſurpriſe, but his videttes were ſo overcome with fatigue, 


that they neglected their duty. With great difficulty he 
got a few to ſtand their ground for a ſhort time, but the 
greater part of his corps fled to the river or the woods. 
He loft all his artillery, and his whole detachment was 
either killed, captured, or diſperſed. The priſoners he 
had lately made were all retaken. On the 17th and 18th 
of Auguſt, about 150 of Gates's army rendezvouſed at 
Charlotte. Theſe had reaſon to. apprehend that they 
would be immediately purſued and cut to pieces. There 
was no magazine of proviſions in the town, and it was 
without any kind of defence. It was therefore concluded 
to retreat to Saliſbury. A circumſtantial detail of this 
would be the picture of complicated wretchedneſs, 
There were more wounded men than could be conveni- 
ently carried off. The inhabitants hourly expecting the 
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Britiſh to advance into their ſettlement, and generally 
intending to flee, could not attend to the accommodation 
of the ſuffering ſoldiers. Obje&s of diſtreſs occurred in 
every quarter. There were many who ſtood in need of 
kind aſſiſtance, but there were few who could give it to 
them. Several men were to be ſeen with but one arm, 
and ſome without any. Anxiety, pain, and dejection, 
poverty, hurry, and contuſion, promiſcuouſly marked the 


gloomy ſcene. Under theſe circumſtances, the remains of 


that numerous army which had lately cauſed ſuch terror 


to the friends of Great Britain, retreated to Saliſbury, and 
ſoon after to Hillſborough, General Gates had pre- 
viouſly retired to this laſt place, and was there, in concert 
with the government of North- Carolina, deviſing plans of 
defence, and for renewing military operations. 

Though there was no army to oppoſe lord Cornwallis, 


yet the ſeaſon and bad health of his army, reſtrained him 


from purſuing his conqueſts. By the complete diſperſion 
of the continental forces, the country was in his power, 
The preſent moment of triumph ſeemed therefore the moſt 
favourable conjuncture for breaking the ſpirits of thoſe 
who were attached to independence. To prevent their 
future co. operation with the armies of congreſs, a ſeverer 
policy was henceforward adopted. 

Unfortunately for the inhabitants, this was taken up 
en grounds which involved thouſands in diſtreſs, and not 
a few in the loſs of life. The Britiſh conceived themſelves 
in poſſeſſion of the rights of ſovereignty over a conquered 
country, and that therefore the efforts of the citizens to 
aſſert their independence, expoſed them to the penal con- 
ſequences of treaſon and rebellion, Infſuenced by thele 
opinions, and tranſported with indignation againſt the 
inhabitants, they violated the righ:s which are held ſacred 
between independent hoſtile nations. Orders were given 
by lord Cornwallis, „ that all the inhabitants of the pro- 
vince who had ſubmitted, and who had taken part in this 
revolt, ſhould be puniſhed with the greateſt rigour—that 
they ſhould be impriſoned, and their whole property taken 
from them or deſtroyed.” He alſo ordered in the moſt 


poſitive manner, “ that every mulitia-man, who had borne 
| arms 
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arms with the Britiſh, and afterwards joined the Ameri- 
cans, ſhould be put te death.“ At Augulta, at Camden, 
and elſewhere, ſeveral of the inhabitants were hanged in 
conſequence of theſe orders. The men who ſuffered had 
been compelled by the neceſſities of their families, and the 
proſpect of ſaving their property, to make an involuntary 
ſubmiſſion to the royal conquerors. Experience ſoon 
taught them the inefficacy of theſe ſubmiſſions. This in 
their opinion abſolved them from the obligations of their 


engagements to ſupport the royal cauſe, and left them at 


liberty to follow their inclinations. To treat men thus 
circumſtanced, with the ſeverity of puniſhment uſually 
inflicted on deſerters and traitors, might have a political 
tendency to diſcourage farther revolts ; but the impartial 
world muſt regret that the unavoidable horrors of war 
ſhould be aggravated by ſuch deliberate effuſions of hu- 
man blood. | 

Notwithſtanding the deciſive ſuperiority of the Britiſh 
armies in South-Carolina, ſeveral of the moſt reſpectable 
citizens, though in the power of their conquerors, refiſted 
every temptation to reſume the character of ſubjects. To 
enforce a general ſubmiſſion, orders were given by lord 
Cornwallis immediately after the victory, to ſend out of 
Soutk-Carolina a number of its principal citizens. Lieu- 
tenant-governor Gadſen, moſt of the civil and militia of- 
ficers, and ſome others, who had declined exchanging 
their paroles for the protection of Britiſh ſubjects, were 
taken up on the 27th of Auguſt, put on board a veſſel in 
the harbour, and ſent to St. Auguſtine. General Moul- 
trie remonſtrated againſt the confinement and removal of 
theſe gentlemen, as contrary to their rights derived from 
the capitulation of Charleſtown, They at the ſame time 
changelled their adverſaries to prove any condutt of theirs 
which merited expu!ſion from their country and families, 
They received no farther ſatisfaction, than that the mea- 
ſure had been © adopted from motives of policy.” To 


convince the inhabitants that the conquerors were ſeriouſly 


reſolved to remove from the country all who refuled to be- 
come ſubjects, an additional number of about thirty citi- 
zens of South- Carolina, who remain. d priſoners on parole, 
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were ſent off to the ſame place in lels than three months. 
General Rutherford and colonel Tiaacs, both of North. 
Carolina, who had lately been taken near Camden, were 
aſſociated with thein. | 

To compel the re-eſtabliſhment of B itiſh government, 
lord Cornwallis, on the 16th of September, about four 
weeks after his victory, iſſued a proclamation for the ſe. 
queſtration of all eſtates belonging to the active friends of 
independence. By this he conſtituted “ John Cruden, 
commiſſioner, with full power and authority, on the re- 
ceipt of an order or warrant, to take into his poſſeſſion the 
eſtates both real and perſonal (wot included in the capitu- 
lation of Charleſtown) of thoſe in the ſervice, or acting un- 
der the authority of the rebel congreſs; and aiſo the eſtates, 
both real and perſonal, of thoſe perſ-ns, who by an open 
avowal of rebell ous principles, or by other notorious acts, 
manifeſted a wicked and deſperate perſeverance in oppoſ- 
ing the re-eſtabliſhment of his majeſty's juſt and lawful 
authority ;** and it was farther declared, That any per- 
ſon or perſons obſtructing or impeding the ſaid commil- 
ſioner in the execution of his duty, by the concealment or 
removal of property or otherwiſe, ſhould, on conviction, be 
puniſhed as aiding and abetting rebellion,” | 

An adherent to independence was no conſidered as one 
who courted exile, poverty, and ruin. Many yielded 
to the temptation, and became Britiſh ſubjetts. The 
miſchievous effects of ſlavery, in facilitating the conqueſt 
of the country, now became apparent. As the ſlaves had 
no intereſt at ſtake, the ſubjugation of the ſtate was a 
matter of no conſequence to them. Inſtead of aiding in 
its defence, they by a variety of means threw ihe weight 
of their little influence into the oppoſite ſcale. 

Though numbers broke through all the ties which 
bound them to ſupport the cauſe of America, illuſtrious 
facrifices were made at the ſhrine of liberty, Severa] of 
the richeſt men in the ſtate iuffered their fortunes to re- 
main in the power and poſſeſſion of their conquerors, ra- 
ther than ſtain their honour, by joining the enemies of 
their country. The patriotiſm of the ladies contributed 
much to this firmneſs ; they crowded on board + 
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ſhips, and other places of confinement, to ſolace their 
ſuffering countrymen. While the conquerors were re- 
galing themſelves at concerts and aſſemblies, they could 
obtain very few of the fair ſex to aſſociate with them; 
but no ſooner was an American officer introduced as a 
priſoner, than his company was ſought for, and his per- 
ſon treated with every poſſible mark of attention and re- 
ſpect. On other occaſions the ladies in a great meaſure 
retired from the public eye, wept over the diſtreſſes of 
their country, and gave every proof of the warmeſt at- 
tachme..: to its ſuffering cauſe. Among the numbers 
who were baniſhed from their families, and whoſe pro- 
perty was ſeized by the conquerors, many examples 
could be produced of females cheerfully parting with their 
ſons, huſbands, and brothers, exhorting them to fortitude 


and perſeverance; and repeatedly entreating them never 


to ſuffer family attachments to interfere with the duty 
they owed to their country, When, in the progreſs of 
the war, they were alſo comprehended under a general 
ſentence of baniſhment, with equal reſolution they parted 
from their native country, and the many endearments of 
home, and followed their huſbands into priſon-ſhips and 
dittant lands, where they were reduced to the neceſſity of 
receiving charity. | 5 
Animated by ſuch examples, as well as by a high ſenſe 
of honour and the love ot their country, a great proportion 
of the gentlemen of South- Carolina deliberately adhered 
to their firſt reſolution, of riſquing life and fortune in 
ſupport of their liberties, Hitherto the royal forces in 
South- Carolina had been attended with almoſt uninter- 
rupted ſucceſs. Their ſtandards overſpread the country, 
penetrated into every quarter, and triumphed over all 

oppoſition, | 
The Britiſh miniſtry, by this flattering poſture of af- 
fairs, were once more intoxicated with the hope of ſub- 
jugating America. New plans were formed, and great 
expectations indulged, of ſpeedily reuniting the diſſever- 
ed members of the empire. It was now aſſerted with a 
confidence bordering on preſumption, that ſuch troops 
as fought at Camden, put under ſuch a commander as 
5 T 3 lord 
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lord Cornwallis, would ſoon extirpate rebellion, fo ef. 
fectually as to leave no veſtige of it in America, The 
Britiſh miniſtry and army, by an impious confidence in 
their own wiſdom and proweſs, were duly prepared to 
give, in their approaching downtal, an uletul leſſon to 
the world. PEN 

The diſaſter of the army under general Gates overſpread 
at firſt the face of American affairs with a diſmal gloom ; 
but the day of proſperity to the United States began from 

that moment to dawn. Their proſpects brightened up, 
while thoſe of their enemies were obſcured by diſgrace, 
broken by defeat, and at laſt covered with ruin. Elated 
with their victories, the conquerors grew more inlolent 
and rapacious, while the real friends of independence be- 
came reſolute and determined. 
Me have ſeen Sumter penetrating into South Carolina, 
and reconmencing a military oppoſition to Britiſh go- 
vernment. Soon after that event, he was promoted by 
governor Rutledge, to the rank of brigadier- general, 
About the ſame time Marion was promoted to the ſame 
rank, and in the north-eaſtern extremities of the ſtate, 
ſuccetsfully proſecuted a ſunilar plan. This valuable of- 
ficer after the ſurrender of Charlettown retreated to North- 
Carolina. On the advance of general Gates, he ob- 
tained a command of ſixteen men, With theſe he pene- 
trated through the country, and took a poſition near the. 
Santee, On the defeat of general Gates, he was com- 
pelled to abandon the ſtate, but returned after an ab- 
ſence of a few days, For ſeveral weeks he had under 
his command only 70 men. At one time hardſhips and 
dangers reduced that number of 25; yet with this incon- 
filerable number, he ſecured himſelf in the midſt of ſur- 
rounding foes. Various ſchemes were tried to detach 
the inhabitants from co-operating with him. Major 
Wemys burned ſcores of houſes on Pedee, Lynch's Creek, 
and Black River, belonging to ſuch as were ſuppoſed to 
do duty with Marion, or to be ſubſervient to his views, 
This had an effect different from what was intended, 
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melter them, the eamps of their countrymen became 
their homes. For ſeveral months, Marion and his party 
were obliged to ſleep in the open air, and to ſhelter 
themſelves in the receſſes of deep ſwamps. From theſe 
retgeats they ſallied out, whenever an opportunity of ha- 


raſſing the enemy, or of ſerving their country, preſented 


itſelf. | 
Oppoſition to Britiſh government was not wholly con- 


fined to the parties commanded by Sumter and Marion, 
It was at no time altogether extinct in the extremities of 
the ſtate, The diſpoſition to revolt, which had been ex- 
cited on the approach of generai Gates, was not overcome 
by his defeat. The ſpirit of the people was overawed, 
but not ſubdued. The ſeverity with which revolters who 
fell into the hands of the Britiſh were treated, induced thoſe 
who eſcaped to perſevere and ſeek ſafety in ſwamps. 

From the time of the general ſubmiſſion of the inha- 


bitants in 1780, pains had been taken to increaſe the 


royal force by the co-operation of the yeomanry of the 
country. The Britiſh exhorted the people to form a royal 
militia, by repreſenting that every proſpect of ſucceeding 
in their ſcheme of independence was annihilated, and 
that a farther oppoſition would only be a prolongation of 
their diſtreſſes, if not their utter ruin. Major Ferguſon 
of the 71ſt regiment was particularly active in this buſt. 
neſs. He vilited the ſettlements of the diſaffected to the 
American cauſe, and collected a corps of militia of that 
deſcription, from which much active ſervice was expect- 
ed, He advanced to the north-weſtern ſettlements, to 
hold communication with the loyaliſts of both Carolinas. 
From his preſence, together with aſſurances of an early 
movement of the royal army into North-Carolina, it 
was hoped that the friends of royal goyernment would 
be rouſed to activity in the ſervice of their king, In the 
mean time every preparation was made for urging offen- 
five operations, as ſoon as the ſeaſon and the ſtate of the 
ſtores would permit, | 

That ſpirit of enterpriſe, which has already been 
mentioned as beginning to revive among the American 
militia about this time, prompted golonel Clarke to make 
| | an 
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an attempt on the Britiſh poſt at Auguſta in Georgia; 
but in this he failed, and was obliged to retreat. Major 
Ferguſon, with the hope of intercepting his party, kept 
near the mountains, and at a conſiderable diſtance from 
ſupport. Theſe circumſtances, together with the depre. 
dations of the loyaliſts, induced thoſe hardy republicans, 
who reſide on the weſt fide of the Allegany mountains, 
to form an enterpriſe for reducing that diſtinguiſhed par. 
tiſan. This was done of their own motion, without any 
direction from the governments of America, or from the 
officers of the continental army. 

There was, without any apparent deſign, a powerful 
combination of ſeveral detached commanders of ſeveral 
adjacent ſtates, with their reſpective commands of mili- 
tia. Colonel Campbell, of Virginia ; colonels Cleveland, 
Shelby, Sevier, and M*Dowel, of North- Carolina ; toge- 
ther with colonels Lacey, Hawthorn, and Hill, of South- 
Carolina ; all rendezvouſed together, with a number of 
men, amounting to 1600, though they were under no ge- 
neral command, and though they were not called upon 
to embody by any common authority, or indeed by any 
authority at all, but that of a general impulſe on their 
own minds. They had fo little of the mechaniſm of a re- 
gular army, that the colonels of ſome the ſtates, by com- 
mon conſent, commanded each day alternately. The 
hardſhips theſe voluntiers underwent were very great; 
ſome of them ſubſiſted for weeks together, without taſting 
bread or ſalt, or ſpirituous liquors, and ſlept in the woods 
withont blankets. The running ſtream quenched their 
thirſt ; at night the earth afforded them a bed, and the 
heavens, or at leaſt the limbs of trees, were their only co- 
vering ; ears of corn, or pompions thrown into the fire, 
with occaſional ſupplies of beef or veniſon, killed and 
roaſted in the woods, were the chief articles of their pro- 
viſion. They had neither commiſſaries, quarter-maſters, 
nor ſtores of any kind. They ſelected about a thouſand 
of their beſt men, and mounted them on their fleeteſt 
horſes; theſe, on the 7th of October, attacked major Fer- 
guſon on the top of King's Mountain, near the confines 
of North and South- Carolina, The Americans _ 
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land. The fall of Ferguſou was in itſelf a great loſs to 
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three parties: Colonel Lacey, of South- Carolina, led one, 
which attacked on the weit end. The two others were 
commanded by colonels Campbell and Cleveland, one of 
which attacked on the eaſt end, and the other in tne centre. 
Ferguſon with great boldneſs attacked the aſſailants with 
fixed bayonets, and compelled them ſucceſſively to retire, 
but they only fell back a little way, and getting behind 
trees and rocks, renewed their fire in almoſt every di- 
rection. The Britiſh being uncovered, were aimed at by 
the American mark!men, and many of them were ſlain. 
An unuſual number of the killed were found to have been 
ſhot in the head. Riflemen took off riflemen with ſuch 
exact neſs, that they killed each other when taking fight, 
ſo effectually, that their eyes remained after they were 
dead, one ſhut and the other open, in the uſual manner of 
markſmen when levelling at their object. Major Fergu- 
ſon diſplayed as much bravery as was poſſible in his utu- 
ation; but his encampment on the top of the mountain 
was not well choſen, as it gave the Americans au oppor- 
tunity of covering themſelves in their approaches. Had 
he purſued his march on charging and driving the firſt 
party of the militia which gave way,, he might have got 
off with moſt of his men; but his unconquerable ſpirit 
diſdained either to flee or to ſurrender. After a ſevere 
confli&t he received a mortal wound. No chance of eſcape 
being left, and all proſpect of ſucceſsful reſiſtance being at 
an end, the conteſt was ended by the ſubmiſſion of the ſur- 
vivors, Upwards of 800 became priſoners, and 225 had 
been previouſly killed or wounded. Very few of the aſſail- 
lants fell, but in their number was colone] Williams, a 
diſtinguiſhed militia officer in Ninety- ſix diſtrict, who had 
been very active in oppoſing the re-eſtabliſnment of Bri- 
tiſn government. Ten of the royal militia who had ſur- 
rendered were hanged by their conquerors. 'Ihey were 
provoked to this meaſure by the ſeverity of the Britiſh, 
who had lately hanged ſeveral of the captured Americans 
in South- Caroiina and Georgia, They alſo alleged, that 
the men who ſuffered were guilty of previous felonies, 
for which their lives were forteited by the laws of the 
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the royal cauſe. He poſſeſſed ſuperior abilities as a par. 
titan, and his ſpirit of enterpriſe was uncommon. To 
a diſtinguiſhed capacity for planning great defigns, he 
alſo added the prattieal abilities neceſſary to carry them 
into execution, The unexpected advantage which the 
Americans gained over him and his party, in a great de. 
gree fruſtrated a well-concerted ſcheme for ſtrengthening 
the Britiſh army by the co-operation of the tory inhabit. 
ants, whom he had undertaken to diſcipline and prepare 
for aCtive ſervice. The total rout of the party which had 
Joined major Ferguſon, operated as a check on the future 
exertions of the 'oyalilts. The ſame timid caution 
which made them averſe to joining their countrymen in 


oppoſing the claims of Great Britain, reſtrained them 
from riſquing any more in ſupport of the royal cauſe. 


Henceforward they waited to fee how the ſcales were 
likely to incline, and reſerved themſelves till the Britiſh 
army, by its own unaſſiſted efforts, ſhould gain a decided 
ſuperiority. | 

In a few weeks after the general action near Camden, 
Jord Cornwallis left a ſmall force in that village, and 
marched with the main army towards Saliſbury, intend- 
ing to puſh forwards in that direction. While on his 
way thither, the North- Carolina militia was very induſ- 
trious and ſucceſsful in annoying his detachments, 
Riflemen frequently penetrated near his camp, and from 
behind trees made ſure of their objets. The late con- 
querors found their ſituation very uneaſy, being expoſed 
to unleen dangers if they attempted to make an excur- 
ſion of only a few hundred yards from their main body, 
The defeat of major Ferguſon, added to theſe circum- 
ſtances, gave a ſerious alarm to lord Cornwallis, and he 
ſoon after retreated to Winnſborough, As he retired, 
the militia took ſeveral of his waggons, and fingle men 
often rode up within gunſhot of his army, diſcharged 


their pieces, and made their eſcape. The panic occa- 
fioned by the defeat of general Gates had in a great 
meaſure worn off. The defeat of major Ferguſon, and 
the conſequent retreat of lord Cornwallis, encouraged the 
American militia to take the field, and the neceſſity of the 
* times 
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times induced them to ſubmit to ſtricter diſcipline.— 
cumter, ſoon after the diſperſion of his corps on the 18th 
of Auguſt, collected a band of voluntiers, partly from new 
adventurers, and partly from thoſe who had eſcaped on 
that day. With theſe, though for three months there was no 
continental army in the ſtate, he conſtantly kept the field 
in ſupport of American independence, He varied his 
poſition from time to time about Evoree, Broad, and 
Tyger Rivers, and had frequent ſkirmiſhes with his ad- 
verlaries. Having mounted his followers, he infeſted the 
Britiſh parties with frequent excurſions, beat up their 
quarters, intercepted their convoys, and ſo haraſſed them 
{ with ſucceſſive alarms, that their movements could not be 
made but with caution and difficulty. His ſpirit of en- 
terpriſe was ſo particularly injurious to the Britiſh, that 
they laid many plans for deſtroying his force, but they 
all failed in the execution. On the 12th of November, he 
was attacked at Broad River by major Wemys, com- 
manding a corps of infantry and dragoons. In this 
action the Britiſh were defeated, and their commanding 
officer taken priſoner. Eight days after he was attacked 
at Black Stocks, near Tyger River, by licutenant-colonel 
Tarleton. The attack was begun with 170 dragoons 
and 80 men of the 63d regiment. A conhderable part 
of Sumter's force had been thrown into a large log barn, 
from the apertures of which they fired with ſecurity. 
Many of the 63d regiment were killed. Tarleton charged 
with his cavalry, but being unable to diſlodge the Ame- 
rians, retreated, and Sumter was left in quiet poſſeſſion of 
the field. The loſs of the Britiſh in this action was con- 
ſderable. Among their killed were three officers, major 
Money, lieutenants Gibſon and Cope. The Americans 
loſt very few, but general Sumter received a wound, 
which for ſeveral months interrupted his gallant enter- 
priſes, | 

For the three months which followed the defeat of the 
American army near Camden, general Gates was in- 
dultriouſly preparing to take the field. Having collected 
a force at Hillſbury he advanced to Saliſbury, and very 


ſoon after to Charlotte. He had done every thing in his 
| power 
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power to repair the injuries of his defeat, and was again 
in a condition to face the enemy; but from that influence 
which popular opinion has over public affairs in a com- 


monwealth, congreſs reſolved to ſuperſede him, and tg 


order a court of inquiry to be held on his conduct. 

While the war raged in South- Carolina, the cam. 
paign of 1780, in the northern ſtates, was barren of im- 
portant events. At the cloſe of the preceding campaign, 
the American northern army took poft at Merriſtown and 
built themſelves huts, agreeably to the practice which had 
been firſt introduced at Valley Forge. This poſition was 
well calculated to cover the country from the excurlions 
of the Britiſh, being only 20 miles from New-York. 

In the month of January, lord Sterling made an ineffec- 
tual attempt to ſurpriſe a party of the Britiſh on Staten 
Ifland While he was on the iſland, a number of perſons 
from the Jerſey ſide paſſed over and plundered the inhabit- 
ants who had ſubmitted to the Britiſh government, In 
theſe times of confuſion, licentious perſons fixed them- 
ſelves near the lines, which divided the Britiſh from the 
Americans. Whenever an opportunity offered, they were 
in the habit of going within the ſettlements of the oppo- 
ſite party, and under pretence of diftreſſing their enemies, 
committed the moſt ſhameful depredations. In the firſt 
months of the year 1780, while the royal army was weak- 
ened by the expedition againſt Charleftown, the Britiſh 
were apprehenſive for their ſafety in New-York. The 
rare circumſtance which then exiſted of a connexion be- 
tween the main and York Iſland by means of ice, ſeemed 
to invite to the enterpriſe, but the force and equipments 
of the American army were unequal to it. Lieutenant- 
general Kniphauſen, who then commanded in New-York, 
apprehending ſuch a defign, embodied the inhabitants of 
the city as a militia for its defence. They very cheer- 
fully formed themſelves into companies, and diſcovered 
great zeal in the ſervice. | 

An incurſion was made into Jerſey from New-York 
with 5000 men, commanded by lieutenant-general Knip- 
hauſen. Cn the 16th of June they landed at Elizabeth- 


Town, aad proceeded to Connecticut farms. In this 


neigh- 
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neighbourhood lived the Rev. Mr. James Caldwell, a preſby- 
terian clergyman of great activity, ability, and l 
whoſe ſucceſsful exertions in animating the Jerſey militia 
to defend their rights, had rendered him particularly ob- 
noxious to the Britiſh, When the royal forces were on 
their way into the country, a ſoldier came to his houſe in 
his abſence, and ſhot his wife (Mrs. Caldwell) inſtantly 
dead, by levelling his piece directly at her through the 
window of the room in which ſhe was fitting with her 
children. Her body, at the requeſt of an officer of the 
new levies, was moved to ſome diſtance, and then the 
houſe and every thing in it was reduced to aſnes. The 
Britiſh burnt about 12 other houſes, and alſo the preſby- 
terian church, and then proceeded to Springfield. As 
they advanced they were annoyed by colone] Dayton with 
a few militia. On their approach to the bridge near the 
town, they were oppoſed by general Maxwell, who with 
a few continental troops was prepared to diſpute its paſſ- 
age. They made a halt, and ſoon after returned to Eliza- 
beth Town. Before they had retreated, the whole Ame- 
rican army at Morriſtown marched to oppoſe them. — 
While this royal detachment was in Jeriey, fir Henry 
Clinton returned with his victorious troops from Chai leſ- 
town to New-York. He ordered a reinforcement to Knip- 
hwſen, and the whole advanced a fecond time towards 
Springfield. They were now oppoled by general Greene, 
with a conſiderable body of continental troops. Colonel 
Angel with his regiment and a piece of artillery was 
poited to ſecure the bridge in front of the town. A. ſe- 
vere action took place, which laſted forty minutes. Su- 
perior numbers forced the Americans to retire, General 
Greene took poſt with his troops on a range of hills, in 
hopes of being attacked. Inſtead of this, the Britiſh be- 
gan to burn the town. Near fifty dwelling-houſes were 
reduced to aſhes. The Britiſh then retreated, but were 
purſued by the enraged militia, till they entered Elizabeth- 
Town. The next day they ſet out on their return to 
New-York. The loſs of the Americans in the action 
was about 80, and that of the Britiſh was ſuppoled to be 
conliderably more, It is difficult to te.! what was the 
bol. 111. U preciſe. 
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power to repair the injuries of his defeat, and was again 
in a condition to face the enemy ; but trom that influence 
which popular opinion has over public affairs in a com- 
monwealth, congreſs reſolved to ſuperſede him, and tg 
order a court of inquiry to be held on his conduct. 

While the war raged in South- Carolina, the cam. 
paign of 1780, in the northern ſtates, was barren of im- 
portant events. At the cloſe of the preceding campaign, 
the American northern army took poſt at Meorriſtown and 
built themſelves huts, agreeably to the practice which had 
been firſt introduced at Valley Forge. This poſition was 
well calculated to cover the country from the excurſions 
of the Britiſh, being only 20 miles from New-York, 

In the month of January, lord Sterling made an ineffec. 
tual attempt to ſurpriſe a party of the Britiſh on Staten 
Ifland While he was on the iſland, a number of perſons 
from the Jerſey ſide paſſed over and plundered the inhabit- 
ants who had ſubmitted to the Britiſh government. In 
theſe times of confuſion, licentious perſons fixed them- 
ſelves near the lines, which divided the Britiſh from the 
Americans. Whenever an opportunity offered, they were 
in the habit of going within the ſettlements of the oppo- 
fite party, and under pretence of diftreſſing their enemies, 
committed the molt ſhameful depredations. In the firſt 
months of the year 1780, while the royal army was weak- 
ened by the expedition againſt Charleſtown, the Britiſh 
were apprehenſive for their ſafety in New-York. The 
rare circumſtance which then exiſted of a connexion be- 
tween the main and York Iſland by means of ice, ſeemed 
to invite to the enterpriſe, but the force and equipments 
of the American army were unequal to it, Lieutenant- 
genera] Kniphauſen, who then commanded in New- York, 
apprehending ſuch a deſign, embodied the inhabitants of 
the city as a militia for its defence. They very cheer- 
fully formed themſelves into companies, and diſcovered 
great zeal in the ſervice. | 

An incurſion was made into Jerſey from New-York 
with 5000 men, commanded by lieutenant-general Knip- 
hauſen. Cn the 16th of June they landed at Elizabeth- 


Town, aad proceeded to Connecticut farms. In this 
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neighbourhood lived the Rev. Mr. James Caldwell, a preſby- 
terian clergyman of great activity, ability, and 2 
whoſe ſucceſsful exertions in animating the Jerſey militia 
to defend their rights, had rendered him particularly ob- 
noxious to the Britiſh, When the royal forces were on 
their way into the country, a ſoldier came to his houſe in 
his abſence, and ſhot his wife (Mrs. Caldwell) inſtantly 
dead, by levelling his piece directly at her through the 
window of the room in which ſhe was fitting with her 
children, Her body, at the requeſt of an officer of the 
new levies, was moved to ſome diſtance, and then the 
houſe and every thing in it was reduced to aſhes. The 
Britiſh burnt about 12 other houſes, and alſo the preſby- 
terian church, and then proceeded to Springfield, As 
they advanced they were annoyed by colone] Day ton with 
a few militia. On their approach to the bridge near the 


town, they were oppoſed by general Maxwell, who with 


a few continental troops was prepared to diſpute its paſſ- 
age. They made a halt, and ſoon after returned to Eliza- 


beth Town. Before they had retreated, the whole Ame- 


rican army at Morriſtown marched to oppoſe them. — 
While this royal detachment was in Jerſey, fir Henry 
Clinton returned with his victorious troops from Char leſ- 


town to New-York. He ordered a reinforcement to Knip- 


hauſen, and the whole advanced a ſecond time towards 
Springfield. They were now oppoſed by general Greene, 
with a conſiderable body of continental troops. Colonel 
Angel with his regiment and a piece of artillery was 
poſted to ſecure the bridge in front of the town, A ſe- 
vere action took place, which laſted forty minutes. Su- 
perior numbers forced the Americans to retire. General 
Greene took poſt with his troops on a range of hills, in 
hopes of being attacked. Inſtead of this, the Britiſh be- 
gan to burn the town. Near fifty dwelling-houſes were 
reduced to aſhes. The Britiſh then retreated, but were 
purſued by the enraged militia, till they entered Elizabeth- 
Town. The next day they ſet out on thei return to 
New-York. The loſs of the Americans in the action 
was about $0, ard that of the Britiſh was ſuppoſed to be 
conliderably more. It is difficult to te.! what was the 
vol. III. preciſe. 
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preciſe object of this expedition, Perhaps the royal 
commanders hoped to get poſſeſſion of Morriſtown, and 
to deſtroy the American ſtores. Perhaps they flattered 
themſelves that the inhabitants were ſo diſpirited by the 
recent loſs of Charleſtown, that they would ſubmit with. 
out reſiſtance; and that the ſoldiers of the continental 
army would deſert to them: But if theſe were their views, 
they were diſappointed in both. The firm oppoſition 
which was made by the Jerſey farmers, contraſted with 
the conduct of the ſame people in the year 1776, made it 
evident that not only their averſion to Great Britain con- 


tinued in full force, but that the practical habits of ſervice 


and danger had improved the country militia, ſo as to 
bring them near to an equality with regular troops. 

By ſuch deſultory operations were hoſtilities carried on 
at this time in the northern ſtates. Individuals were 
killed, houſes were burnt, and much miſchief done; but 
nothing was effected which tended either to reconcilement 
or ſubjugation. | | | 

The loyal Americans who had fled within the Britiſh 
lines, commonly called refugees, reduced a predatory war 
into ſyſtem. On their petition to fir Henry Clinton, 
they had been, in the year 1779, permitted to ſet up a 
diſtin government in New-York, under a juriſdiction 
called the honourable board of aſſociated loyaliſts. They 
bad ſomething like a fleet of ſmall privateers and cruiz- 
ers, by the aid of which they committed various depre- 
dations. A. party of them who had formerly belonged to 
Maſſachuſets, went to Nantucket, broke open the ware- 
houſes, and carried off every thing that fell in their way. 
They alſo carried off two loaded brigs and two or three 
ſchooners. In a proclamation they left behind them they 
obſerved, * That they had been deprived of their pro- 
perty, and compelled to abandon their dwellings, friends, 
and connexions: And that they conceived themſelves 
warranted by the laws of God and man, to wage war 


againſt their perſecutors, and to endeavour by every means 


in their power to obtain compenſation for their ſuffer— 
ings.” Theſe aſſociated loyaliſts eagerly embraced every 
adventure which gratified either their avarice or their re- 

venge. 
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venge. Their enterpriſes were highly lucrative to them - 
felves, and extremely diſtreſſing to the Americans. Their 
knowledge of the country and ſuperior means of tranſ- 
portation enabled them to make haſty deſcents and ſuc- 
ceſsful enterpriſes. A. war of plunder, in which the fcel- 
mgs of humanity were often ſuſpended, and which tended 
to no valuable public purpoſe, was carried on in this 
f1ameful manner, from the double excitements of profit 
and revenge. The adjoining coaſts of the continent, and 
eſpecially the maritime parts of New-Jerley, became 
ſcenes of waſte and havoc. 

The diftreſs which the Americans ſuffered from the 
diminiſhed value of their currency, though felt in the year 
1778, and ſtill more ſo in the year 1779, did not arrive 
to its higheſt pitch till the year 1780. Under the pref-. 
fare of ſufferings from this cauſe, the officers of the Jer- 
ky line addrefied a memorial to their ſtate legiſlature, 
fetting forth, That four months pay of a private would 
not procure for his family a ſingle buſhel of wheat; that 
the pay of a colonel] would not purchaſe oats for his 
borſe; that a common labourer or expreſs rider received 
four times as much as an American officer.“ 5 

A tide of misfortunes from all quarters was, indeed, 
at this time pouring in upon the new ſtates. There ap- 
peared not, however, in their public bodies, the ſmalleſt 
diſpoſition to purchaſe ſafety by conceſſions of any ſort. 
They ſeemed to riſe in the midſt of their diſtreſſes, and 
to gain ſtrength from the preſſure of calamities. When 
congreſs could neither command money nor credit for 
th: ſubſiſtence of their army, the citizens of Philadelphia 
formed an affociation to procure a ſupply of neceſſary 
articles for their ſuffering ſoldiers. The ſum of 300,000 
dollars was ſubſcribed in a few days, and converted into 
a bank, the principal deiign of which was to purchaſe 


provitions for the troops in the moſt prompt and eſſicaci- 


ous manner. The advantages of this inftitution were 
great, and particularly enhanced by the critical time in 
which it was inſtituted. The loſs of Charleſtown, and 
the ſubſequent Britiſh viftories in Carolina, produced 
eitects directly the reverſe of what were expected, It be- 
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ing the deliberate reſolution of the Americans never to 
return to the government of Great Britain, ſuch unfavour- 
able events as threatened the ſubverſion of independence 
operated as incentives to their exertions. 

T he powers of the committee of congreſs in the Ame- 
rican camp were enlarged ſo far as to authoriſe them to 
frame and execute ſuch plans as, in their opinion, would 
4:8 moſt effectually draw forth the reſources of the country, 
3, in co-operating with the armament expected from France. 
9 In this character they wrote letters to the ſtates, ſtimulat. 

ing them to vigorous exertions. It was agreed to make 
arrangements for bringing into the field 35,000 effective 
men, and to call on the ſtates for ſpecific ſupphes of every 
thing neceſſary for their ſupport. To obtain the men it 
was propoſed to complete the regular regiments by 
draughts from the militia, and to make up what they fell 
ſhort of 4 5,000 effectives, by calling forth more of the 
Militia, Every motive concurred to rouſe the activity of 
che inhabitants. The ſtates, nearly exhauſted with the 
war, ardently wiſhed for its termination. An oppor- 
tunity now offered for ſtr king a deciſive blow, that might 
at once, as they ſuppoſed, rid the country of its diſtreſſes. 
The only thing required on the part of the United States, 
was to bring into the field 35,000 men, and to make 
effectual arrangements for their ſupport. The tardineſs 
of deliberation in congreſs was in a great meaſure done 
away, by the full powers given to their committee in 
ont camp. Accurate eſtimates were made of every article of 
00 ſuppiy neceſſary for the enſuing campaign. Theſe, and 
10 alſo the numbers of men wanted, were quotaed on the 
ten northern ſtates in proportion to their abilities and 
numbers. In conformity to theſe requiſitions, vigorous 
reſolutions were adopted for carrying them into effect. 
Where voluncaiy enliſtments fel] ſhort of the propoſed 
number, the deficiencies were, by the laws of ſeveral ſtates, 
to be made up by draughts or lots from the militia, The 
towns in New-England and the counties in the middle 
ſtates were reſpectively called on for a ſpecified number of 
men. Such was the zeal of the people in New-England, 
that neighbours would often club together, to engage — 
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of their number to go into the army. Being without 
money, in conformity to the practice uſual in the early 
ſtages of ſociety, they paid for military duty with cattle. 
Twenty head were frequently given as a reward for eigh- 
teen months ſervice. Maryland directed her lieutenants of 
count ies to claſs all the property in their reſpective counties 
into as many equal claſſes as there were men wanted, 
and each claſs was by law obliged, within ten days there- 
after, to furniſh an able-bodied recruit to ſerve during the 
war, and in caſe of their neglecting or refuſing ſo to do, 
the county lieutenants were authoriſed to procure men at 
their expenſe, at any rate not exceeding fifteen pounds in 
every hundred pounds worth of property, claſſed agreeably 
to the law. Virginia alſo clafied her citizens, and called 
upon the reſpective claſſes for every fifteenth man for pub- 
lic ſervice. Pennſylvania concentred the requiſite power 
in her preſident, Joſeph Reed, and authoriſed him to draw 
forth the reſources of the ſtate, under certain limitations, 
and if neceſſary to declare martial Jaw over the ſtate. The 
legiſlative part of theſe complicated arrangements was 
ſpeedily paſſed, but the execution, though uncommonly 
vigoreus, lagged far behind. Few occaſions could occur 
in which it might ſo fairly be tried, to what extent in 
conducting a war, a variety of wills might be brought to 
act in uniſon. The reſult of the experiment was, that 
however favourable republics may be to the liberty and 
happineſs of the people in the time of peace, they will be 
greatly deficient in that vigour and deſpatch, which mili- 
tary operations require, unleſs they imitate the policy of 


monarchies, by committing the executive departments of 


government to the direction of a ſingle will. 

While theſe preparations were making in America, the 
armament which had been promiſed by his moſt chriſtian 
majeſty was on its way. As ſoon as it was known in 
France, that a reſolution was adopted to ſend out troops to 
the United States, the young French nobility diſcovered 
the greateſt zeal to be employed on that ſervice. Court 
favour was ſcarcely ever ſolicited with more earneſtneſs, 
than was the hcnour of ſerving under general Waſhington, 
The number of applicants was much greater than the fer» 
| U 3 vice 
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vice required, The diſpoſition to ſupport the American 
revolution was not only prevalent in the court of France, 
but it animated the whole body of the nation. The winds 
and waves did not ſecond the ardent wiſhes of the French 
troops. Though they ſailed from France on the iſt of 
May 1780, they did not reach a port in the United States 
till the 10th of July following. On that day, to the great 
Joy of the Americans, M. de Ternay arrived at Rhode 
Iſland, with a ſquadron of ſeven ſail of the line, five fri- 
gates, and five ſmaller armed veſſels. He likewiſe con- 
voyed a fleet of tranſports with four old French regiments, 
belides the legion de Lauzun, and a battalion of artillery, 
amounting in the whole to 6000 men, all under the com- 
mand of lieutenant-general count de Rochambeau. To 
the French as ſoon as they landed poſſeſſion was given of 
the forts and batteries on the ifland, and by their exertions 
they were ſoon put in a high ſtate of defence. In a few 
days after their arrival, an addreſs of congratulation from 
the general aſſembly of the ſtate of Rhode Iſland, was pre- 
ſented to count de Rochambeau, in which they expreſſed 
* their moſt grateful ſenſe of the magnanimous aid afforded 
to the United States, by their illumrious friend and ally 
the manarch of France, and alſo gave aſſurances of every 
exertion in their power for the ſupply of the French forces, 
with all manner of refreſhments and neceſſaries for ren- 
dering the ſervice happy and agreeable.” Rochambeau 
declared in his anſwer, „ that he only brought over the 
vanguard of a much greater force which was deſtined for 
their aid; that he was ordered by the king his maſter to 
aſſure them, that his whole power ſhould be exerted for 
their ſupport. The French troops, he ſaid, * werg 
under the ſtricteſt diſcipline, and acting under the orders 
of general Waſhington, would live with the Americans as 
brethren, He returned their compliments by an aſſur-— 
| ance, that as brethren, not his own life, but the lives of 
all thoſe under his command, were devoted to their {ere 

vice. N 
General Waſhington recommended in public orders to 
the American officers, as a ſymbol of friendſhip and affece 
gion for their allles, to wear black and white 
the 
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the ground to be of the firſt colour, and the relief of the 
kcond. | | | 

The French troops, united both in intereſt and affe&tion 
with the Americans, ardently longed for an opportunity 
to co-operate with them againſt the common enemy. The 
continental army wiſhed for the ſame with equal ardour. 
One circumftance alone ſeemed unfavourable to this ſpirit 
of enterpriſe; this was the deficient clothing of the Ame- 
ricans ; ſome whole lines, officers as weil as men, were 
ſhabby, and a great proportion of the privates were with- 
out ſhirts. Such tioops, brought by the fide even of allies 
fully clad in the elegance of uniformity, muſt have been 
— or leſs than men to feel no degradation on the con- 
trait, 

Admiral Arbuthnot had only four fail of the line at 
New-York, when M. de Ternay arrived at Rhode Ifland. 
This inferiority was in three days reverſed, by the arrival 
of admiral Graves with 6x fail of the line. The Britiſh 
admiral, having now a ſuperiority, proceeded to Rhode 
Wand. He toon diſcovered that the French were perfectly 
ſecure from any attack by ſea. Sir Henry Clinton, who 
had returned in the preceding month with his victorious 
troops from Charleſtown, embarked about 8eco of his 
belt men, and proceeded as far as Huntingdon Bay, on 
Long Ifland, with the apparent deſign of concurring with 
the Britiſh fleet, in attacking the French force at Rhode 
Ifland, When this movement took place, general Waſh- 
ington ſet his army in motion, and proceeded to Peek's 
Kill, Had fir Henry Clinton proſecuted what appeared 
to be his deſign, general Waſhington intended to have 
attacked New-York in his abſence. Pieparations were 
made for this purpoſe, but fir Henry Clinton inſtantly 
turned about from Huntingdon Bay towards New-York, 

The campaign of 1780 paſſed away in the northern 
ſtates, as has been related, in ſucceſſive diſappointments 
and 1eiterated diſtreſſes to the American cauſe. The 
country was exhauſted, the continental currency expiring, 
White theſe diſaſters were openly menacing the new ſtates, 
treachery was filently undermining them. A diftin-= 
guiſhed officer engaged, for a ſtipulated ſum of money, to 
betray into the hands of the Britiſh an important poſt 
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committed to his care. General Arnold, who committed this 
foul crime, was a native of Connecticut. That ſtate, re- 
markable tor the purity of its morals, for its republican 
principles and patriotiſm, was the birthplace of a man to 
whom none of the other ſtates have produced an equal. 
He kad been among the firſt to take up arms againſt 
Great Britain, and to widen the breach between the pa- 
rent ſtate and the colonies. His diſtinguiſhed military 
talents had procured him every honour a grateful country 
could beſtow. Poets and painters had marked him as 4 
ſuitable ſubject for the diſplay of their reſpect ive abilities. 
He poſſeſſed an elevated ſeat in the hearts of his country- 
men, and was in the full enjoyment of a ſubſtantial fame, 
for the purchaſe of which the wealth of worlds would 
have been inſufficient. His country had not only loaded 
him with honours, but forgiven him his crimes. Though 
in his accounts againſt the ftates there was much room to 
ſuſpe& fraud and impoſition, yet the recolletion of his 
gallantry and good conduct, in a great meaſure ſerved as 
a cloak to cover the whole. He who had been prodigal 
of life in his country's cauſe, was indulged in extra- 
ordinary demands for its ſervice. The generoſity of 
the ſtates did not keep pace with the extravagance of 
their favourite officer. A ſumptuous table and expenſive 
equipage, unſupported by the reſources of private fortune, 
unguarded by the virtues of economy and good manage- 
ment, ſoen increaſed bis debts beyond a poſſibility of his 
diſcharging them. His love of pleaſure produced the love 
of money, and that extinguiſhed all ſenſibility to the obli- 
gations of honour and duty. The calls of luxury were 
various and preſſing, and demanded gratiſication, though 
at the expenſe of fame and country. Contracts were 
made, ſpeculations entered into, and partnerſhips inſtituted, 
which could not bear inveſtigation. Oppreſſion, extortion, 
miſapplication of public money and property, furniſhed 
him with the farther means of gratifying his favourite 
paſhons. In thele circumſtances, a change of ſides 
afforded the only hope of evading a ſcrutiny, and at the 
ſame time held out a proſpect of repleniſhing his exhauſted 
coffers. The diſpoſition of the American forces in the 
year 3780 afforded an opportunity of accompliſhing thy 
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fo much to the advantage of the Britiſh, that they could 
well afford a liberal reward for the beneficial treachery. 
The American army was ſtationed in the ſtrong-holds of 
the highlands on both fides of the North River. In this 
arrangement, Arnold ſolicited for the command of Wet 
Point. This has been called the Gibraltar of America. 
It was built after the loſs of Fort Montgomery, for the 
defence of the North River, and was deemed the moſt pro- 
per for commanding its navigation. Rocky ridges rifing 
one behind another, rendered it incapable of being inveſted 
by leſs than twenty thouſand men. Though ſome even 
then entertained doubts of Arnold's fidelity, yet general 
Waſhington believing it to be impoſſible that honour 
ſhonld be wanting in a breaft which he knew was the ſeat 
of yalour, cheerfully granted his requeſt, and entruſted 
bim with the important poſt. General Arnold, thus in- 
veſted with command, carried on a negotiation with fir 
Henry Clinton, by which it was agreed that the former 
thould make a diſpoſition of his forces, which would en- 
able the latter to ſurpriſe Weſt Point under fuch circum- 
ſtances, that he would have the garriſon fo completely in 
his power, that the troops mult either lay down their 
arms or be cut to pieces. The object of this negotiation | 
was the ſtrongeſt pot of the Americans, the thoroughtare of 
communication between the eaſtern and ſouthern ftates, 
and was the repoſitory of their moſt valuable ftores. The 

boſs of it would have been ſeverely felt. | 
The agent employed in this negotiation on the part of 
fir Henry Clinton, was major Andre, adjutant- general of 
the Britiſh army, To favour the neceſfary communications, 
the Vulture floop of war had been previouſly ſtationed in 
the North River, as near to Arnold's poſts as was practi- 
cable, without exciting ſuſpicion. Before this a written cor- 
reſpondence between Arnold and Andre had been for fome 
time carried on under the fictitious names of Guſtavus and 
Anderſon. In the night of the 21ſt of September, a boat 
was fent from the ſhore to fetch major Andre. On his 
return Arnold met him at the beach, without the poſts of 
either army. Their buſineſs was not finiſhed til] it was 
too near the dawn of day for Andre to return to the 
| Vulture, 
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Vulture. Arnold told him he muſt be concealed till the 
next night. For that purpoſe, he was conducted within 
one of the American poſts, againſt his previous ſtipulation 
and knowledge, and contivued with Arnold the follow. 
ing day, The boatmen refuſed to carry him back the 
next night, as the Vulture, from being expoled to the fire 
of ſome cannon brought up to annoy her, had ch:nged her 
poſition, André's return to New Vork by land, was 
then the only practicable mode of eſcape. To favour this 
he quitted his uniform which he had hitherto worn under 
a ſurtout, for a common coat, and was furniſhed with a 
horſe, and under the name of John Anderſon, with a paſſ- 
port „ to go to the lines of White Plains, or lower if he 
thought proper, he being on public buſineſs. He ad. 
vanced alone and undiſturbed a great part of the way, 
When he thought himſelf almoſt ont of danger, he was 
ſtopt by three of the New-York militia, who were with 
others ſcouting between the out- poſts of the two armies. 
Major Andre, inſtead of producing his paſs, aſked the man 
who ſtopt him “ Where he belonged to, who anſwered, 
To below,” meaning New-York. He replied, “ Sodol,” 
and declared himſelf a Britiſh officer, and preſſed that he 
might not be detained. He ſoon diſcovered his miſtake, 
His captors proceeded to ſearch him: Several papei s were 
found in bis pofſ:ſſon. Theſe were ſecreted in his boots, 
and were in Arnold's hand writing; they contained exact 
returns of the ſtate of the forces, ordnance, and defences 
at Welt Point, with the artillery orders, critical remarks 
on the works, &c. | 

Andi offered his captors a purſe of gold and a new 
valuable watch, if they would let him paſs, and perma- 
nent proviſion and future promotion, if they would con- 
vey and accompany him to New-York. They nobly di- 
dained the proffered bribe, and delivered him a priſoner 
to lieutenant-colonel Jameſon, who commanded the 
ſcouting patties. In teſtimony of the high ſenſe enter- 
tained of the virtuous and patriotic conduct of John 
Paulding, David Williams, and Iſaac Van Vert, the 
captors of Andre, congreſs reſolved, “ That each of 
them receive annually two hundred dollars in ſpecie 
during 
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during life, and that the board of war be directed to 
rocure for each of them a ſilver medal, on one fide of 
which ſhould be a ſhield with this inſcription, Fide- 
hy; and on the other the following motto, Vincit 
Amor Patriæ; and that the commander in chief be re- 
queſted to preſent the ſame, with the thanks of congreſs, 
for their fidelity and the eminent ſervice they had rendered 
their country.“ Andre, when delivered to Jameſon, 


continued to call himſelf by the name of Anderſon, and 


aſked leave to ſend a letter to Arnold, to acquaint him 
with Anderſon's detention. This was inconfiderately 
granted. Arnold on the receipt of this letter abandoned 
erery thing, and went on board the Vulture floop of war, 
Lieutenant-colonel Jameſon forwarded to general Waſh. 
ington all the papers found on Andre, together with a 
letter giving an account of the whole affair; but the ex- 
preſs, by taking a different route from the general, who 
was returning from a conference at Hartford with count 
de Rochambeau, miſſed him. This cauſed ſuch a delay 
as gave Arnold time to effect his eſcape. The ſame 
packet which detailed the particulars of Andre's cap- 
ture, brought a letter from him, in which he avowed 
his name and character, and endeavoured to ſhow that 
he did not come under the deſcription of a ſpy. He 
ſtated, that he held a correſpondence with a perſon under 
the orders of his general: That his intention went no 
farther than meeting that perſon on neutral ground, for 
the purpoſe of intelligence; and that, againſt his ſtipu- 
lation, his intention, and without his knowledge be- 
torehand, he was brought within the American poſts, 
and had to concert his eſcape from them; being taken 
on his return, he was betrayed into the vile condition of 
an enemy in diſguiſe. | 

General Waſhington referred the whole caſe of major 
Andre to the examination and deciſion of a board, con- 
ſting of fourteen general officers. On his examina- 
tion, he voluntarily confeſſed every thing that related to 
himſelf, and particularly that he did not come aſhore 
under the protection of a flag. The board did not ex- 


amine a ſingle witneſs, but founded their report on his 
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own confeſſion. In this they ſtated the following facts: 
« That major Andre came on ſhore on the night of the 
21ſt of September, in a private and ſecret manner, and 
that he changed his dreſs within. the American lines, 
and under a feigned name and diſguiſed habit paſſed 
their works, and was taken in a diiguiſed habit when on 
his way to New-York, and when taken, ſeveral papers 
were found in his poſſeſſion, which contained intelligence 
for the enemy. From theſe facts they farther reported 
it as their opinion, © That major Andre ought to be 
conſidered as a ſpy, and agreeably to the laws and uſages 
of nations, he ought to ſuffer death.“ 

Sir Henry Clinton, lienutenant-generai Robertſon, and 
the late American general Arnold, wrote preſſing letters 
to general Waſhington, to prevent the deciſion of the 
board of general officers from being carried into effect. 
General Arnold in particular urged, that every thing 
done by major André was done by his particular re- 
queſt, and at a time when he was the acknowledged 
commancling officer in the department. He contended, 
ce that he had a right to tranſact all theſe matters tor 
which, though wrong, major Andie ought not to ſui- 
fer.” An interview alſo took place between general 
Robertſon, on the part of the Britith, and general] Greene, 
on the part of the Americans. Every thing was urged 
by the former, that ingenuity or humanity could ſug- 
geſt for averting the propoſed execution; Greene made 2 
propoſition for delivering up Andre for Arnold, but found 
this could not be acceded to by the Britiſh. Robertion 
urged, „that Andre went on ſhore under the ſanction 
of a flag, and that being then in Arnold's power, he was 


not accountable for his ſublequent actions, which were | 


ſaid to be compulſory.” To this it was replied, that 
% he was employed in the execution of meaſures very 
foreign from the objects of flags of truce, and ſuch as 
they were never meant to authoriſe or countenance ; and 
tbat major Andre in the courſe of his examination had 
candidly confeſſed, that it was impoſſible for him to ſup- 
pole that he came on ſhore under the ſanction of a flag.” 
As Greene and Robertion differed ſo widely both in their 

ar | ſtatement 
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ſtatement of facts, and the inferences they drew from them, 
the latter propoſed to the former, that the opinions of diſ- 
intereſted gentlemen might be taken on the ſubject, and 
propoſed Kniphauſen and Rochamheau. Robertſon alſo 
urged that Andre poſſeſſed a great ſhare of fir Henry 
Clinton's eſteem, and that he would be infinitely obliged 
if he ſhould be ſpared. He offered that in caſe Andre 
was permitted to return with him to New-York, any 


erſon whatever that might be named, ſhould be ſet at 


liberty. All theſe arguments and entreaties having fail- 
ed, Robertſon preſented a long letter from Arnold, in 
which he endeavoured to exculpate Andre, by acknow- 
ledging himſelf the author of every part of his conduct, 
« and particularly inſiſted on his coming from the Vul- 
ture, under a flag which he had ſent for that purpoſe.” 
He declared, that if Andre ſuffered, he ſhould think 
himſelf bound in honour to retaliate, He alſo obſerved, 
„ that forty of the principal inhabitants of South-Ca- 
rolina had juſtly forfeited their lives, which hitherto had 
been ſpared only through the clemency of fir Henry 
Clinton, but who could no longer extend his mercy if 
major André ſuffered; an event which would probably 
open a ſcene of bloodſhed, at which humanity muſt re- 
yolt,” He entreated Waſhington by his own honour, 
and for that of humanity, not to ſuffer an unjuſt ſen- 
tence to touch the life of André; but if that warning 
ſhould be diſregarded, and André ſuffer, he called Hea- 
ven and earth to witne:s, that he alone would be juſtly 
anſwerable for the torients of blood that might be 


| ſpilt in conſequence.” 


Every exertion was made by the royal commanders to 
fave Andre, but without effect. It was the general opi- 
mon of the American army that his life was forfeited, 
and that national dignity and ſound policy required 
that the forfeiture ſhould be exacted. | 25 

The execution was the ſubject of ſevere cenſures. 
Barbarity, cruelty, and murder, were plentifully charged 
on the Americans; but the impartial of all natiens allowed, 
that it was warranted by the uſages of war. It cannot 
be condemned, without condemning the maxims of ſelf- 
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preſervation, which have uniformly guided the practice 
of hoſtile nations. The finer feelings of humanity 
might have been gratified, by diſpenſing with the rigid 
maz.ims of war; but theſe feelings muſt be controlled 
by a regard for the public ſafety. Such was the diſtreſſed 
ſtate of the American army, and fo abundant were their 
cauſes of complaint, that there was much to fear from the 
contagious nature of treachery, Could it have been re. 
duced to a certainty that there were no more Arnolds in 
America, perhaps Andre's life might have been ſpared ; 
but the neceſſity of diſcouraging tarther plots, fixed his 
fate, and ſtamped it with the ſeal of political neceſſity, 
If conjectures in the boundleſs field of poſſible contin- 
gencies were to be indulged, it might be ſaid that it was 
more conſonant to extended humanity to take one life, 
than by ill. timed lenity to lay a foundation, which pro- 
bably would occaſion not only the loſs of many, but en- 
danger the independence of a great country. 
This grand project terminated with no other altera- 
tion in reſpect of the Britiſh, than that of their exchang- 
ing one of their beſt officers for the worſt man in the 
American army. Arnold was immediately made a bri- 
gadier-general in the ſervice of the king of Great Bri. 
tain. The failure of the ſcheme reſpecting Welt Point 
made it neceſſary for him to diſpel the cloud which 
overſhadowed his character, by the performance of fome 
fignal ſervice for his new maſters. The condition of the 
American army afforded him a proſpect of doing ſome- 
thing of conſequence. He flattered himſelf that by the 
allurements of pzy and promotion, he ſhould be able to 
raiſe a numerous force from among the diſtreſſed Ame- 
rican ſoldiery. He therefore tog k methods for accom- 
pliſhing this purpoſe, by obviating their ſcruples, and 
work ing on their paſſions. His firſt publie meaſure was 
iſſuing an addreſs, directed to the inhabitants of America, 
dated from New- Vork (October 7), five days after André's 
execution. This addreſs was ſoon followed by another, 
inſcribed to the officers and ſoldiers of the continental 
army. This was intended to induce them to follow his 
example, and engage in the royal ſervice. He 8 — 
F | them; 


and infantry, who were to be on the ſame tooting with 
the other troops in the Britiſh ſervice. To aliure the 
private men, three guineas were offered to each, beſides pay- 
ments for their horſes, arms, and accoutrements. Rank 
in the Britiſh army was alſo held out to the American offi- 
cers, who would recruit and bring in a certain number of 
men, proportioned to the different grades in military ſervice, 
Theſe offers were propoſed to unpaid ſoldiers, who were 
ſuffering from the want of both tood and clothing, and 
to officers who were in a great degree obliged to ſupport 
themſelves from their own reſources, while they were 
ſpending the prime of their days, and riſquing their lives 
in the unproductive ſervice of congrets. Though they 
were urged at a time when the paper currency was at its 
loweſt ebb of depreciation, and the wants and diſtreſſes 
of the American army were at their higheſt pitch, yet they 
did not produce the intended effe&t on a ſingle ſentinel 
or officer. Whether the circumſtances of Arnold's caſe 
added new ſhades to the crime of deſertion, or whether 
their providential eſcape from the deep-laid ſcheme againſt 
Weſt Point, gave a higher tone to the firmneſs of the 
American ſoldiery, cannot be unfolded : But either from 
theſe or ſome other cautes, deſertion wholly ceaſed at this 
remarkable period of the war. 

It is matter of reproach to the United States, that they 
brought into public view a man of Arnold's character; but 
it is to the honour of human nature, that a great revolution 
and an eight years war produced but one. In civil con- 
teſts, for officers to change ſides has not been unuſual z 
but in the various events of the American war, and among 
the many regular officers it called to the field, nothing 
occurred that bore any reſemblance to the conduct of 
Arnold. His ſingular caſe enforces the policy of con- 
terring high truſts excluſively on men of clean hands, 
and of withholding ali public confidence trom thoſe who 
are ſubjected to the dominion of plealure, 

A gallant enterpriſe of major Talmadge, an American 
officer, about this time * cloſed the campaign. He 


* November 28. 
X 3 croſſed 
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them, that he was authoriſed to raiſe a corps of cavalry 
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croſſed the Sound to Long Iſland with 80 men, made à 
circuitous march of 20 miles to Fort George, and re. 
duced it without any other loſs than that of one private 
man wounded, He killed and wounded eight of the 
enemy, captured a lieutenant-colonel, a captain, and 55 
privates. x 

It is not to be ſuppoſed that the Spaniards on the 
American frontier would be totally inactive during 
theſe tranſactions. Don Bernardo de Galves, the go. 
vernor of Louiſiana, was one of the firſt to proclaim the 
independence of America; and, in the ſpring of 178, 
aſſembled a ſmall force at New Orleans, and ſurpriſed 
and made himſelf maſter of Mobille, and all the Britiſh 
ſettlements on the Miſſiſippi. | 
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CHAP. XVI. 


Cauſes which produced a rupture with Holland Armed 


neutrality Count Byland's ſquadron taken—Capture 
of Mr. Laurens—Declaration of war— Afairs of Eaſt 
Indies Meeting of new parliament—Mr. Cornwall 
choſen ſpeaker — Debates on that ſubject Death of Ma- 
ria Thereſa. Hurricane in the Weſt Indies——-Relief 
granted by parliament to the ſufferers - Debates on Dutch 
war Debates on India aff ir. Mr. Burke's reform 
bill again introduced—Stateof public finances Loan cen- 
ſured in both houſes — Petition of delegates from counties 
Bill to repeal the marriage att—Rejeftted—M tion on 
American war—Sefion concluded—Attack upon Ferſey 
Siege of Gibraltar Capture of St. Euſiatia—Cam- 


paigu in America—Rewolt of Pennſylvania line Ar- 


nold g expedition to Virginia - General Greene appointed 
to the command in Carolina Tarleton defeated by 
Morgan—Maſterly retreat of the Americans Battle 
of Cuilford Lord Cornwallis proceeds to Virginia — 
Operations in Virginia Capture of lord Cornavallis 
New London deſtroyed— Hæpeaition gf commodore 
Fobhnſtone — Operations in the Weſt Indies — Tobago la- 
en St Euſtatia condoy talen Eaſi Indies Hyder 
Ally defeated—Cheyt Sing Engagement awith the Dutch 
— Combined fleets in the Channel—Mr. Laurens releaſed 
from the Toaver. | | 


LA. D. 1780, 1781,] 


THE old adage of 2uos Deus wult perdere dementat 


prius,” is generally verified in the conduct of ſtateſ- 


men; thoſe who have made one falſe ſtep can ſeldom be 
perſuaded to retra&t in time, and ruin is the inevitable 
conſequence, unleſs, by the interpoſition of the people 
at large, the public affairs are taken from the hands of 
the unſueceſstu} managers, and placed in thoſe of more 
capable perſons, and who enjoy more of the public con- 
fidence. The deſperation which ill ſucceſs and ill con- 
duct produces in miniſters was never more clearly evinced 
than in the courſe of the year 1780. As if Great Bri- 
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tain had not been ſufficiently involved in the work of 
bloodſhed and devaſtation ; by the ſingular diligence and 
activity of adminiſtration a new enemy was conjured up, 
and added to an already ſufficiently powerful coinbi— 
nation, | 

One of the cauſes which provoked the reſentment of 
the Britiſh miniſtry againſt the States General has al. 
ready been noticed; but there were ſome of a ſtill mare 
important nature, which it is now time to remark, 

The naval fuperiority of Great Britain had Jong been 
the ſubject of regret and envy in Europe. As it was the 
intereſt, ſo it ſeemed to be the wiſh of the Europtan 
powers to avail themſelves of the preſent favourable mo- 
ment to effe& an humiliation of her maritime grandeur, 
That the flag of all nations muſt frike to Britiſh ſhips of 
war, couid not be otherwiſe than mortifying to independ. 
ent ſovereigns. This haughty demand was not their only 
cauſe of complaint. The activity and number of Britih 
privateers had rendered them objects of terror, not only 
to the commercial ſhipping of their enemies, but to the 
many veſſels belonging to other powers that were em- 
ployed in trading with them. Various litigations had 
taken place between tlie commanders of Britiſn armed 
veſſels, and thoſe who were in the ſervice of neutral 
powers, reſpetting the extent of that commerce, which 
was conſiſtent with a ſtrict and fair neutrality. The Bri- 
tiſh inſiſted on the lawfulneſs of ſeizing ſupplies, which 
were about to be carried to their enemies. Having been 
In the habit of commanding on the ſea, they conſidered 
power and right to be ſynonimous terms. As other na- 
tions, from a dread of provoking their vengeance, had 
ſubmitted to their claim of dominion on the ocean, they 
fancied themſeives inveſted with authority to control 
the commerce of independent nations, when it interfered 
with their views. This haughtinels worked its own 
overthrow. The empreſs of Ruſſia took the lead in eſta- 
blithing a ſyſtem of maritime laws, which ſubverted the 
claims of Great Britain, Her trading veſſels had long 
been haraſſed by Britiſh ſearches and ſeizures, on pre- 
tence of their carrying on a commerce inconſiſtent with 
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neutrality. The preſent criſis favoured the re- eſtabliſh- 
ment of the laws of nature in place of the uſurpations 
of Great Britain, 

On the 26th of February 1780, a declaration was 
publiſhed by the empreſs of Ruſſia, ad ſreſſed to the 
courts of London, Verſailles, and Madrid, In this it 
was obſerved, ©** That her Imperial majeſty had given 
ſuch convincing proofs of the ſtrièt regard ſhe had for 
the rights of neutrality, and the liberty of commerce 
in general, that it might have been hoped her impartial 
conduct would have entitled her fubjetts to the enjoy- 
ment of the advantages belonging to neutral nations. 
Experience had however proved the contrary : Her ſub- 
jects had been moleſted in their navigation by the ſhips 
and privateers of the belligerent powers. Her majeſty 
therefore declared, . That ſhe found it neceſſary to re- 
move theſe vexations which had been offered to the com- 
merce of Ruſſia; but before ſhe came to any ſerious mea- 
ſures, ſhe thought it juſt and equitable to expole to the 
world, and particularly to the belligerent powers, the 
principles ſhe had adopted for her conduct, which were 
as follows: 

« That neutral ſhips ſhould enjoy a free navigation, 
even from port to port, and on the coaſts of the belli- 
gerent powers. That all effects beionging to the belli- 
gerent powers ſhould be looked on as free on board 
tuch neutral ſhips, with an exception of places actually 
blocked up or beſieged, and with a proviſo that they do 


not carry to the enemy contraband articles. Theſe were 


limited by an explanation, ſo as to © comprehend only 


warlike ſtores and aminunitionz*” and her Imperial ma- 
jeſty declared, that ſhe was firmly reſolved to maintain 
theſe principles, and that with the view of protecting 
the commerce and navigation of her ſubje&ts, ſhe had 
given orders to fit out a conſiderable part of her naval 
force.“ This declaration was communicated to the 
States General, and the empreſs of Ruiſia invited them 
to make a common caule with her, ſo far as ſuch an 
union might ſerve to protect commerce and navigation. 
Similar communications and invitations were alſo made 


to the courts of Copenhagen, Stockholm, and Liſbon. 
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A civil anſwer was received from the court of Great 
Britain, and a very cordial one from the court of 
France. On this occaſion it was ſaid by his moſt chriſ. 
tian majeſty, 4+ That what her Imperial majeſty claimed 
from the belligerent powers, was nothing more than the 
rules preſcribed to the French navy.“ The kings of 
Sweden and Denmark alſo formally acceded to the prin. 
ciples and meaſures propoſed by the empreſs of Ruſſia, 
The States General did the ſame. The queen of Porty. 
gal was the only ſovereign who refuſed to concur. The 
powers engaged in this aſſociation reſolved to ſupport 
each other againſt any of the belligerent nations, who 
ſhould violate the principles which had been laid down 
in the declaration of the empreſs of Ruſſia. 

This combination aſſumed the name of the armed neu. 
trality. By it a reſpectable guarantee was procured to a 
commerce from which France and Spain procured 2 
plentiful ſupply of articles eſſentially conducive to a vi- 
gorous proſecution of the war. The uſurped authority 
of Great Britain on the highway of nature received a 
fatal blow. Her embarraſſments from this ſource were 
aggravated by the confideraticn that they came from a 
power in whole friendſhip ſhe had confided. 

The armed neutrality led almoſt immediately to a 
rupture with the States Gencral—Befides this cauſe, their 
conduct had indeed all along been directed by the nar- 
row and {ſelfiſh views of trading policy, and not by any 
ſenſe of former obligations. Few Europeans had a greater 

roſpett of advantage from American independence 
than the Hollanders. The conqueſt of the United States 
would have regained to Great Britain a monopoiy of their 
trade; but the eſtabliſhment of their independence pro- 
miſed to other nations an equal chance of participating 
therein. As commerce is the ſoul of the United Nether: 
lands, to have neglected the preſent opportunity of ex- 
tending it would h ve been a deviation from their eſta- 
bliſhed maxims of policy, Former treaties framed in 
diftant periods, when other views were predominant, 
oppoſed but a feeble barrier to the claims of preſent in- 
tereſt. The paſt generation found it to their advantage 


to ſeek the friendſnip and protection of Great * 
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but thev who were now on.the ſtage of life, had ſimilar 
inducements to ſeek for new channels of trade. Though 
this could not be done without thwarting the views of 
the court of London, their recollection of former favours 
was not ſufficient to curb their immediate favourite paſ- 
fon, From the year 1777, fir Joleph Yorke, the Bri- 
tih miniſter at the Hague, had made repreſenta- 
tions to their high mightineſles of the clandeſtine com- 
merce carried on between their ſubje&ts and the Amerie 
cans. He particularly ſtated that Mr. Van Graaf, the 
governor of St. Euſtatia, had permitted an illicit com- 
merce with the Americans; and had at one time re- 
tarned the ſalute of a vellel carrying their flag. Sir 
joſeph, therefore, demanded a formal diſavowal of this 
ſalute, and the diſmiſſion and immediate recal of governor 
Van Graaf, This inſolent demand was anſwered with a 
puſillanimous, temporiſing reply. On the 12th of Sep- 
tember 1778, a memorial was preſented to the States Ge- 
neral froin the merchants and others of Amſterdam, in 
which they complained that their lawful commerce was 
obitructed by the ſhips of his Britannic majeſty. On 
the 22d of July 1779, fir Joſeph Yorke demanded cf 
the States General the ſuccours which were ſtipulated in 
the treaty of 1678: But this was not complied with. 
The Britiſh government, therefore, being determined 
to break with Holland, and having received information, 
that a large fleet of Dutch merchant-ſhips, laden with naval 
and military ſtores, had ſailedifor the ports of France, deſ- 
patched captain Fielding with a proper force to examine 
the convoy, and to ſeize ſuch articles as ſhould be deem- 
el contraband. On the rſt of January 1780, commo- 
dore Fielding fell in with this fleet, and the Dutch admiral 
peremptorily refuſing permiſſion to ſearch the ſhips; and 
tie boats which commodore Fielding deſpatched tor that 


purpoſe, having been fired at, and prevented from exe- 


cuting his orders; the commodore proceeded to fire a 
mot a-head of the Dutch admiral, which was anſwered 
by a broadſide. Count Byland, the Dutch admiral, 
however, having received one in return, and not being in 


condition to ſupport the engagement, ſtruck his colours. 
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Moſt of the ſuſpected veſſels eſcaped during the conteſt, 
The admiral, with the reſt of his ſquadron, was brought 
to Spithead. Strong remonſtrances were addreſſed to the 
miniſtry by the States General on this tranſaction, but no 
ſatis faction was obtained. On the 17th of April, a mot 
hoſtile proclamation was publiſhed by the king of Great 
Britain; but the policy of the Dutch was too deep to he 
led into the ſnare laid for them by the Britiſh miniſtry. 
They ſaw that more numerous advantages were to be de- 
rived from the cultivation of a pacific ſyſtem, than from 
precipitating themſelves violently into all the calamities 
of war. | | 

Another occaſion, however, ſoon preſented itſelf for 
the Engliſh to regard the Dutch as enemies. On the 3d 
of September the Mercurypacket, from Philadelphia for 
Holland, was captured off the banks of Newfoundland by 


the Veſtal frigate. On board the packet was Mr. Laurens, 


late preſident of the congreſs, who was proceeding on 
a diplomatic commiſſion to the States General. Be- 
jore the veſſel ſtruck, be had thrown his papers over- 


board; but the greater part of them were recovered, and 


ſubmitted to the inſpection of the privy-council; and 
among them, it is ſaid, was found the ſketch of a treaty 
of amity and commerce between the two republics, which 
had been examined and approved by M. Van Berkel, 
counſellor and grand penſionary of Amſterdam. Mr. 
Laurens, after baving been examined by the privy- 


council, was committed cloſe priſoner to the Tower, en 


a charge of high treaſon; and ſtrong repreſentations were 
made by the Britiſh ambaſſador at the Hague, to the 
States General, demand ng, that © exemplary puniſhment 
ſhould be inflited on Van Berkel and his accomplices, 
as diſturbers of the public peace, and violators of the 
rights of nations.” The States General obſerved their 
uſual caution on this occaſion ; but their deliberate pro- 


ceedings were not agreeable to the Britiſh miniſtry, who 
_ actually publiſhed a declaration of war againſt Holland 


on the 2oth of December. 


It was not only in Europe and America that Great 


Britain was involved in the moſt diſtreſſing embarrall- 
| ments 
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ments at this diſaſtrous period, but even in the Eaſt 
Indies ſeveral cauſes had concurred to inſpire the native 
powers of India with general diſguſt and diſapproba- 
tion of the politics of England. No regular ſyſtem was 
zlopted for the government of thoſe provinces, which 
Britiſh valour and rapacity had wreſted from the native 
princes of the Eaſt. The whole politics of India were 
committed to the mercenary ſervants of the company, 
who were toe intent upon the acquiſition of wealth, to 
entertain any liberal ſyſtem of policy ; and whoſe whole 
time and attention were conſequently conſumed in Jow 
ntrigues with the native princes, and in ſchemes of con- 
queſt formed on no regular plan. | 
About the year 1778 the Britiſh in India made re- 
peated attempts to interfere in the revolution which had 
taken place in the Mahratta government. Ragonaut 
Row cauſed his nephew the reigning Paiſhwa (with the 
care of whom, during his minority, he was ſolemnly 
entruſted) to be aſſaſſinated, in the hope of ſecuring to 
himſelf the ſovereignty. From theſe circumſtances, and 
from the Britiſh preſidency at Bombay receiving and 
protecting Ragonaut the murderer of his nephew, the 
foundation was laid for that famous confederacy which, 
in the year 1779, was formed between the Nizam, Hyder 
Ally, and the Mahrattas, the object of which was no 
kſs than the complete 1 of the Britiſh from the 
continent of India. Early in the year 1780 preparations 
vere made for invading the Mahratta territories, and on 
the 15th of February general Goddard marched with a 
conſiderable force to beſiege the city of Ahmedabad, the 
capital of the province of Guzetat, which was taken by 
ſtorm in five days after the arrival of the Britiſh army 
under its walls; the reduction of the whole province ſoon 
bllowed. On the 3d of April following, the general 
ſurpriſed the camp of Scindia and Holkar, and the Mah- 
ntta chiefs were forced to retreat with conſidereble loſs. 
dome brilliant ſervices were alſo performed on the ſide of 
Bengal, But theſe ſucceſſes were more than counterba- 
knced by the progreſs made by Hyder Ally, who, having 
vllefted a prodigious force, on the zoth of July, — 
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his way through the ghauts, or narrow paſſes in the 
mountains; and, at the head of nearly one hundred 
thouſand men, entered without reſiſtance the Carnatic; 
and by the 1oth of Auguſt his cavalry had penetrated 
even to the vicinity of Madras. | 

In this emergency, fir Hector Munro haſtily aſſembled 
the different corps which were ſcattered through the pro- 
vince, and endeayoured to poſt himſelf ſtrongly on the 
Mount, to cover and protect the capital; and orders were 
deſpatched to colone] Baillie, who commanded in the 
Guntoor, to haſten back to join the main army, and in 
the courſe of his march ta endeavour, as much as poſſible, 
to intercept the enemy's convoys. In the mean time Hy. 
der formed the ſiege of Arcot, and fir Hector thought it 
an indiſpenſable duty to march to its relief. On the ap- 
preach of the Britiſh general, Hyder raiſed the ſiege, but 
directed the route of his army in ſuch a manner acroſs the 
courſe of colone] Baillie's detachment, as effectually to 
prevent the intended junction. On the 6th of September, 
the troops of the Sultan, under the command of his bro- 
ther Meer Saib, and his ſon, the ſince celebrated Tippoo 
Sultan, encountered colonels Baillie and Fletcher at a place 
called Perimbancum. All that ſkill could deviſe or va- 


Jour effect, was performed by the Britiſh 3 and though |} 


the diſparity of force was almoſt unexampled, victory at 
fiiſt declared in favour of colonel Baillie. Unfortunately, 
in the moment of ſucceſs and exultation, the tumbrils 
which contained the ammunition, ſuddenly blew up, and 
with two dreadful exploſions, in the centre of the Britiſh 
lines; and one whole face of their column was laid open, 
and the artillery deſtroyed. The moment of advantage 
was ſuddenly caught by Tippoo Saib, who forced bis 
way, at the head of his cavairy, into the broken ſquare; 
and the Britiſh being deprived of their ammunition, and 
not having had even time to form, were, after prodigies 
of valour, cut to pieces, or made priſoners of war, The 
Britiſh are ſaid to have loſt on this occaſion about four 
thouſand ſepoys, and fix hundred Europeans, Imme- 
diately after this diſaſtrous event, the army, under fir 


Hector Munro, retreated, and abandoned Arcot to its 
f | : fate, 
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fate, which ſoon fell into the hands of Hyder Ally. 


Thus ended this unfortunate campaign in India. 

While theſe things were tranſacting abroad, the miniſ- 
try had contrived to procure a new parliament at home, 
modelled for their purpoſes. It met on the 31ſt of Octo 
ber 1730, when their firſt buſineſs was the choice of a: 
ſpeaker. The great merit and faithful ſervices of fir 
Fletcher Norton were totally obliterated by the quarrel he 
had with the miniſter, as has been already mentioned; 
and another ſpeaker was determined upon. The buſineſs, 
however, was introduced with the higheſt compliments 
to the late ſpeaker, and the choice of another was pro- 
poſed on account of the importance of parliamentary bu- 
ſmeſs, which might be productive of debates inconſiſtent 
with his precarious ſtate of health; on which account 
the American ſecretary (lord George Germaine) moved 
for Mr. Wolfran Cornwall, a gentleman eminently endued 
with all the qualifications neceſſary for fulfilling the du- 
ties of that high office with no leſs honour to himſelf 
than advantage to the houſe ; and the motion was fe- 
conded by Mr. Welbore Ellis. © 4b | | 

The members in oppolition expreſſed the utmoſt aſto- 
niſnment, not only at the conduct of adminiſtration in 
propoſing a new ſpeaker, at the very time that they ac- 
knowledged fir Fletcher Norton to be the moſt proper of 


| all men to fill the office, but at the ſtrange arguments 


made uſe of on the occaſion. The health of the ſpeaker 
was now ſo firmly eſtabliſhed, that the pretence of his 
want of it, eſpecially when coming from the miniſteriab 
fide, muſt be conſidered as an ablolute mockery of the 
houſe, and a direct inſult upon the gentleman himſelf. 
Mr. Dunning therefore propoſed, that fir Fletcher Nor- 
ton ſhould be continued ſpeaker, aud his motion was 
ſeconded by Mr. Thomas Townſhend. 'The late ſpeaker, 
however, declined the intended honour, and ſaid, that he 
had come to the houſe with a full reſolution not to ſtand: 
a candidate for the chair upon any account; but he de- 
clared that he muſt be an idiot indeed, if he could believe: 
that his ſtate of health was the reaſon of the determina- 
tion of miniſtry againſt his being continued in the chair, 

vol. in. " | and 
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and gave ſuch reaſons for his opinion, that he ſaid it muſt 
be an inſult on the underſtanding of every gentleman in 
the houſe to pretend, that an anxiety for his health was 
the real cauſe of moving for another ſpeaker; and he 
concluded with aſking, why he was ſo diſgracefully diſ. 
miſſed ? | | | 

This produced a long debate, in which only one 
gentleman, Mr. Rigby, directly brought any. charge 
againſt the late ipeaker. He boldly declared, that he 
had objeRions to him on more accounts than one; part. 
cularly, becauſe of his conduct in the year 1777, when he 
made that celebrated ſpeech to the king, which had been 
made mention of with ſo much applauſe and even triumph 
by oppoſition. He had at that time ſtrongly expreſſed his 
diſapprobation both of the ſpeech, and the vote of thanks 
which had followed it, and which had been read with ſuch 
triumph in the preſent debate. He now thought, as he 
formerly did, that the ſpeaker went too far; that he was 
not warranted to make ſuch a ſpeech to the throne; and 
that he thought it was flying in the king's face. He 
laughed at what had been thrown out, of the ſecret influ- 
ence of the crown, and unknown reaſous for the choice of 
a new ſpeaker; and concluded by telling oppoſition, that 
the. reaſon of their extreme attachment to fir Fletcher 
Norton, as well as that of the oppoſite fide of the houſe to 
Mr. Cornwall, was, in plain Engliſh, no more than this: 
4 We will vote for you, if you will be for us.” — The 
debate being cloſed, Mr. Cornwall's election was carried 
by 203 to 134- | PE | 

Next day, November iſt, the new ſpeaker was intro- 
duced to the throne, at the head of the houſe, where he 
was extremely well received. The king, in his opening 
ſpeech, declared #* his ſatisfaction in having an opportu- 
nity, by the recent election, of receiving the moſt certain 
information of the diſpoſition and withes of his people, 
to which he was always inclined to pay the utmoſt atten- 
tion! He acknowledged the arduous ſituation of public 
affairs; but the late fignal ſucceſſes of his arms in Georgia 
and Carolina would, he truſted, have important conſe- 
quences, in bringing the war to a happy creme 
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An amendment to the addreſs, conſiſting in the omiſſion 
of ſeveral complimentary paragraphs, was moved in the 
houſe of commons by Mr. Thomas Grenville, 

The bleſſings of his majeſty's reign being recogniſed 
in the propoſed addreſs, in high-flown terms, as inſpiring 
ſentiments of reverence and gratitude, Mr. Fox declared, 
« that in this part of the addreſs he could not concur, as 
he was yet to learn what thoſe bleſſings were. The pre- 
ſent reign had been one continued tiſſue of diſgrace, miſ- 
fortune, and calamity. As to the honourable mention 
made of the late fucceſſes in America, and of the gallant 
officers by whom they had been obtained, he ſhould an- 


ſwer, that he would not concur in applauding his own - 


brother, who was now ſerving in America, for any ſuo- 
ceſs he might obtain. He never had joined, and as long 
as he lived he never would join, in a vote of thanks to 
any officer, whoſe laurels were gathered in the American 
war; for he regarded that war as the fountain-head of all 
the miſchief and miſery under which this country now 
laboured : And he was well convinced that the miniſterial 
prolpc&s of ſucceſs, however tranſiently flattering, would 


be cloſed in diſappointment and deluſion.”” The addreſs, 


as originally moved, was at length carried by a majority 


of 69 voices, which, when compared with the majorities 


of former times, afforded ſome taint gleam of hope that 


better days were gradually, though ſlowly, approaching. 


No buſineſs of material conſequence was tranſacted in 

parliament till after the Chriſtmas receſs, | 
In the month of November, this year, the empreſs. 
queen, the celebrated Maria Thereſa, cloſed a pro- 
trated reign of forty years. Few monarchs had expe- 
rienced greater viciſſitudes of fortune, and none ever en- 
dured adverſity with more dignity and fortitude. While 
we cheerfully render her memory this tribute of praiſe, it 
is evident from the facts ſtated in a former part of this 
hiſtory, that Great Britain has but little reaſon to extol 
her juſtice and gratitude. Like all the deſpots of the 
continent, ſhe was completely ſelfiſh; and one of the firſt 
uſes which ſhe made of returning proſperity, was to be- 
tray the very power that had reſcued her from ruin, She 
| 1 2 Was 
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was ſucceeded by her ſon the emperor Joſeph the Se. 


In October 1780, the Weſt India iſlands, and par- 
ticularly Jamaica and Barbadoes, experienced the ra. 


vages of a dreadful hurricane, The plantations were 


deſtroyed; the houſes and buildings were in general 
carried away from their foundations by the force of 
the ſtorm, and an immenſe number of negroes were 
killed, 7 

The firſt buſineſs of parliament after the receſs was 
therefore making a grant, on the 23d of January 1781, of 
eighty thouſand pounds for the reliet of Barbadoes, and 
forty thouſand pounds for Jamaica. On the 2 5th of Ja- 


.nuary the king ſent a meſſage to the houſe by his miniſter, 
-acquainting them that letters of marque and repriſals had 
been iſſued againft the Dutch. 'This communication 


was no ſooner made than Mr. Burke obſerved, “ That, 
however lightly a war might be thought of by ſome men, 
he was one of thoſe who thought it always a moſt ſerious 


matter; a matter which nothing but the greateſt neceſſity 


could juſtify.” It was further oblerved by the oppoſition, 
c that the Britiſh manifeſto ſtated that a treaty was entered 


into between the city of Amſterdam and America; but 


the treaty now laid before the houſe was, in the expreſs 
terms of it, the plan of a treaty, or the rough draught of 
a compact, the ratification of which was to depend upon 
events which might never happen. This declaration of 
war was allo ventured on, contrary to every recent pre- 
cedent, during a receſs. The miniſter was reminded that 
In this manner the houſe had been betrayed into all the 
pernicious meaſures of his adminiſtration, In this man- 
ner had the houſe been led into the American war, that 
Fatal ſource of all our calamities, In this manner had the 
French reſcript been announced; and afterwards the Spa- 
niſh refcript, and at length the declaration of war againſt 
Holland, our ancient and natural ally. Year after year 
had the. miniſter acquainted the houſe with a new enemy, 
Þut never had he yet brought them the welcome inferma- 
tion of a new friend. Much had been ſaid of the provo- 
cations we had received from Holland, and the predomj- 

| pe nunce 
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nance of a French intereſt in that country—but had Hol- 
land received no provocation from us? The inlolence of 
the Britiſh memorial preſented to the States in 1777, con- 
tributed more than any thing elſe to the prevalence of the. 
French faction in Holland. It had been ſtated, as a ſeri- 
ous ground of offence, that Holland had not complied 
with the requiſition of troops, which, by treaty, ſhe had 
engaged to furniſh, But it was notorious, that, in the 
event of this compliance, Holland wonld have been im- 
mediately invaded by France; and, in conformity with 
the ſame treaties, we muſt then have ſent a much greater 
aid to the aſſiſtance of the republic. If the Dutch at the 
preſent period had changed their political ſyſtem reſpect- 
ing this country, it was owing to the criminal conduct af 
an adminiſtration, who had precipitated us into a war, 
whence all our misfortunes had ariſen. In conſequenee 
of that war, our American commerce was loſt; and coutd 
it be a matter of ſurpriſe that the Dutch, a people who 
exiſted by commerce, ſhould be defirous to ſecure a ſhare 
of it? We were abandoned, not by the Dutch only, but 
by all the powers of Europe, whe were all equally con- 
vinced, that, under the preſent wretched adminiſtration of 
affairs, whoever became the ally of Great Britain would 
only ſhare in her diſgrace and her misfortunes,” 

In the houſe of lords, the duke of Richmond, lord 
Shelburne, and lord Camden, inculcated the ſame ideas, 
with great animation and ability. As to what was 
called the treaty between Holland and America, lord 
Camden faid, “ it was the mere unauthoriſed act of Van 
Berkel, and betrayed neither directly nor indirectly any 
intention in the States General of an hoſtile nature. It 
did not even appear that they knew any thing of this 
man or his colleagues; and much leſs that they had deter- 
mined to ratify this pretended treaty, or project of a 
treaty, by which no one was bound, and no one could 
be injured,” | | 

His lordſhip contraſted the conduct of the preſent miniſ- 


| ters towards the States General, with that of lord Chatham, 


who, in the zenith of his viftories, had never deviated from 
the line of reſpect and moderation, * He was too. wile 
| | 1 3 | and 
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and magnanimous, whatever might be the cauſes of com- 
plaint, to adopt the ſtyle and language of that provoking, 
arrogant, and indecent memorial, to which, more thay 
to any other circumſtance whatever, the ſublequent con. 
duct of the republic might be attributed. His lordſhip 
was of opinion, that the manifeſto againſt Holland ought 
not to receive the ſanction of their Jordſhips, till ſtronger 
evidence were produced of the neceſſity, juſtice, and policy 
of that meaſure : And, if no better grounds of hoſtility 
ſhould be the reſult of a more porticular inquiry, par. 
liament would be bound to order immediate reparation 
and ſatis faction to be given for the injury already ſuſtain. 


ed by Holland; and an end would be of courſe put to 


the farther proſecution ot hoſtilities.” 

The miniſtry ſtated in their exculpation the different 
cauſes of complaint which they alleged againſt Holland, 
They obſerved, that by the treaty of 1678 it was ſtipu- 
lated that in caſe Great Britain ſhould be attacked by the 
Houſe of Bourbon, ſhe had a right to require twenty ſhips 
of war, and fix thouſand troops; and that the republic 
kad refuſed to fulfil the terms of the treaty. A further 
cauſe of complaint was, that the republic had given pro- 
tection to Paul Jones, whom lord North and his col- 
leagues had denominated a pirate. The prevalence of a 
French party in Holland was urged as an additional reaſon 
tor the commencement of hoſtilities ; and with reſpect to the 
adjournment of parliament, lord North declared, that it 
would have been full as agrecable to him if the houſe had ſat 
the whole intermediate time. The oppoſition replied, that 
the refuſal of the States General to comply with the 
memorial preſented to them by fir Joſeph Y orke, and to 
furniſh the aſſiſtance required by the treaty of 1678, was 


called a great cauſe of offence; but the truth was, that 


the States General had aGied with more wiſdom, and knew 
aur intereſts better than our own miniſtry, If Holland 
had complied with the treaty, Great Britain mult have 
been a loſer on the whole; all that we had a right to 
expect was fix thouſand troops, and twenty ſhips of war, 
The inftant they had been turniſhed, the territories of 


the States would have been attacked, and then, in come 
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pliance with the ſame treaty, we muſt have ſent a large 
army into Holland, and ſupported her with an immenſe 
naval force. It was therefore the intereſt of Great 
Britain to have left Holland in a ſtate of neutrality. 

An addreſs to his majeſty, however, in tavour of the 
war was voted by a great majority in the two houſes of 
parhament. 

The crude and improvident politics of lord North and 
his colleagues had reduced the Britiſh poſſeſſions in the 
Eaſt Indies to an unſettled and d iſtracted ſtate. On the 
4th of December 1780, a petition was preſented to the 
houſe of commons from the Britiſh inhabitants of Bengal, 
Bahar, and Oriſſa, complaining of the injudicious and 
indiſcriminate manner in which the judges of the ſupreme 
court endeavoured to adminiſter the Engliſh laws in thoſe 
provinces 3 and this was ſeconded by another from the 
governor-general and council, containing a long ftate- 
ment of the tranſactions, and requeſting an indemnifica- 
tion from the legal penalties, which, for the preſervation 
of government and the country, they had been under the 
neceſſity of incurring by forcibly reſiſting the proceedings 
of the chiet-juſtice {ir Elijah Impey. General Smith, on 
the 12th of February, moved that theſe petitions ſhould 
be referred to a committee of fifteen members to be choſen 
by ballot, and to meet in a chamber above ſtairs ; and 
after ſome time a bill was introduced by general Smith 
founded on the report of the committee of fitteen, for re- 
gulating the adminiſtration of juſtice in India, and for 
indemnifying the governor-general and council for the 
reſiſtance made by them to the ſupreme court. This bill, 
after ſome refutance from the law members, paſſed both 
houtes, and received the royal aſſent ; it defined and limit- 


ed the authority of the ſupreme court, and exempted the 


governor-genera] and council of Bengal from its juriſdie- 
tion. It declared farther, that no perſon ſhould be-under 
the cognizance of the ſupreme court, on account of his 
being a landholder or farmer in the provinces of Bengal, 
Bahar, and Oriſſa; and that no judicial-officers in the 
country courts ſhould be liable to actions in the ſupreme 
court tor thrir deciſ ons xi 234 
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; Mr. Burke, not being dejected by the rejection of his 
reform bill laſt year, on the 15th of February moved for 
leave to bring in a bill exactly ſimilar, and opened his pro- 
—— by ſtating the powerful motives which engaged 
ng him now to reſume his undertaking ; and theſe were the 
1 | celebrated reſolutions of the late parliament, reſpecting 
193 the alarming increaſe of the influence of the crown ; the 
b general wiſh and expectation of the people, and the direct 
VE applications to himſelf from ſeveral of the moſt conſider- 
\- able counties. 
_ Under very unfavourable auſpices the bill was read a 
ſecond time, when it experienced the weight of that in- 
fluence it was meant to reduce. It however introduced 
to public notice the ſplendid talents of young lord Mait- 
land, and the captivating eloquence of Mr. William Pitt, 
the ſecond ſon of the late earl of Chatham, who in very 
early youth had been elected a member of the preſent par- 
liament, and who nov- exhibited himſelf ro an admiring 
nation as the ſuppoſed heir of his talents and virtues, 
4 One great objeét, Mr. Pitt faid, “ of all the peti- 
tions which had been preſented, was a recommendation 
of economy in the public expenditure ; and the deſign of 
the preſent bill was, to carry into effect the wiſhes of the 
* by introducing a ſubſtantial ſyſtem of economy, 
eſides the benefits which would reſult from the bill in 
this reſpect, it had another object ſtill more important, 
and that was the reduction of the influence of the crown, 
„ an influence which was the more to be dreaded, becauſe 
9 more ſecret in its attacks, and more concealed in its opera- 
3 tions, than the power of prerogative.”” Mr. Pitt adverted 
to the extraordinary objections which had been made to IF t 
the bill; it propoſed to bring no more than 200,000]. per o 
ann. into the public coffers, and that ſum was infignifi- tl 
cant, in compariſon of the millions annually expended, fr 
£ What then 1s the concluſion we are left to deduce? a1 
The calamities of the preſent criſis are too great to be e 
benefited by economy. Our expenſes are ſo enormous, i th 
that it is uſeleſs to give ourſelves any concern about them; IM in 
we have ſpent, and are ſpending ſo much, that it is fooliſh IM ti, 
to think of faving any thing, Such is the —_— 
| | whic 
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which the opponents of this bill have virtually employed. 
It had alſo been ſaid, that the king's civil- liſt was an ir- 
reſumable parliamentary grant, and it had been even 
com pared to a private freehold. The weakneſs of ſuch 
arguments was their beſt refutation. The civil-liſt re- 
venue was granted to his majeſty, not for his private uſe, 
but for the ſupport of the executive government of the 
ſtate. His majeſty, in fact, was the truſtee of the public, 
ſubje& to parliamentary reviſion. The parlt:ament made 
the grant, and undoubtedly had a right to reſume it 


when the preſſure of the times rendered ſuch reſumption 


neceſſary. Upon the whole, he conſidered the preſent 
pill as effential to the being and independence of this 
country, and he would give it his moſt determined ſup = 
„ | 
Early in March, the miniſter, lord North, brought 
forward the annual ſtatement of the public accounts. 
The entire expenditure of the year his lordſhip calculated 
at twenty-one millions, twelve of which it would be ne- 
ceſſary to raiſe by a public loan: As to the terms of 
which, his lordſhip had contracted with the ſubſcribers, 
to grant 1501. capital ſtock at three per cent. and 251, 
capital ſtock at four per cent. for every 100l. in money; 
thus creating a new capital of eighteen millions three 
per cent. and three millions four per cent. being nine 
millions more than the ſum actually paid into the exche- 
quer. To defray the intereſt of this loan, new taxes 
would be wanting to the amount of 660,000]. annually, 
i. e. 60,0001, more than the legal eſtabliſhed intereſt of 
five per cent.; excluſive of which, as the ſubſcription to 
the loan bore a premium of ten per cent. the farther ſum 
of 1, 200, oool. was loſt to the nation. The terms of 
this extraordinary contract were, even by ſeveral of the 
friends of the miniſter, declared to be extravagantly high; 
and it was by Mr. Fox reprobated in the moſt indignant 
expreſſions of ſeverity, as . the moſt corrupt in its origin, 


| the moſt ſhametul in its progreſs, and the moſt injurious 


in its conſequences, that ever came under the contempla- 
tion of that houſe, In order to carry on a wicked, im- 
| politic, 
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politic, and bloody war, the miniſter would not ſcruple,“ 
ſaid this formidable ſpeaker, to extort the laſt guinea 


from the pockets of the people. The noble lord ftands 


convicted of having made, in the character of agent and 
truſtee for the nation, an improvident, ſcandalous, and 
profligate bargain, for which he deſerves public exeera. 
tion and exemplary puniſhment.”* The lottery clauſe 
he particularly objected to, as the moſt pernicious and 
deſtructive of all ſpecies of gaming; as immediately 
affecting the morals, habits, and circumſtances of the 
lower orders of the people; and which, upon every prin- 
ciple of policy, ought to be carefully avoided. He there- 
fore moved, as an amendment to the miniſter*s motion, 
for agreeing to the terms of the loan, that the Jatter 
clauſe, reſpecting the lottery, ſhould be omitted. 

On the other hand, the miniſter defended himſelf on 
the plea of neceſſity, and poſitively aſſerted, that the 
money could not have been obtained on eafier conditions, 
He utterly denied the idea of the loan being any ſource 
of influence whatever; and as to the intereſt which the 
miniſter might be ſuppoſed to derive from it, he ſaid, it 
mult be but a very poor compenſation for the great fatigue 
and trouble of mind occaſioned by ſuch a burden ; and 
he had full conv:&ion, that no buſineſs could be more 
diſagreeable. He requeſted gentlemen to conſider the ill 
conſequences of their refuſing to accede to the propotitions 
agreed on. The attention paid by monied men to the 
treaſury would be leſſened; and if it were uſual for the 
houſe to ſettle and alter the terms, they muſt go farther, 
and cond ut the buſineſs, and make the bargain them- 
ſelves. That argument certainly would not go to the 
ſupport of any thing materially wrong. In that caſe, 
the houſe ought to interfere 5 but unleſs the objections 
were very material, which he truſted they would not be, 
he left gentlemen to conſider the ill conſequences of refuſ- 
ing to accede to the propoſitions which had been agreed 
on. With reſpect to the lottery, he ſaid, it was a fa- 
vourite part of every douceur with all money-lenders; 


it was an encouragement and advantage to them, without 
auy 
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any expenſe to government; on the contrary, 480,000], 
was paid in, and remained without interelt for the greater 
part of the year. 

Mr. Fox's amendment was rejected on a diviſion by 
169 to 1113 but the buſineſs was taken up by fir Philip 
Jennings Clerke, who arraigned, in the moſt bitter terms, 
the bargain made by the miniſter, which, he ſaid, was 
become the ſubje& of complaint and converſation in all 
places. He ſhould therefore move for recommitting the 
report, in order that the houſe might amend the terms, 
and prevent ſo ſhameful and extravagant a proſtitution 
of public money. The diſtribution of the loan had been 
conducted with ſcandalous partiality. Inſtead of being 
dittributed among men of known character and reputa- 
tion, who had been always the ſupporters of government, 
it had been thrown into the hands of the miniſter's crea- 
tures or friends; and he was well informed, that the 
favoured contractor (Mr. Atkinſon) had no leſs than 
3,300,000]. of the loan aſſigned to his ſhare, or at leaſt at 
kis diſpoſal. | 

dir Philip was ſeconded in his attack by fir George 
Saville, Mr. Burke, Mr. Fox, Mr. Byng, and ſome other 
gentlemen, who, beſides reprobating the loan in all its 
parts and circumſtances, inſiſted that the houſe was not 
in any manner of way bound to fulfil the conditions; and 
they affirmed, that nothing could be more detrimental to 
the national credit, than the attempt of the miniſters to 
turn the parliament of Great Britain into a court of re- 
gency, which was to have no other concern with taxes 
aud loans than to give an official ſanction to their bar- 
gains. 

The miniſter defended himſelf by retorting the charge 
of injuring the national credit upon thoſe who wiſhed to 
make a new bargain for the public. He maintained, 
that no immediate ſaving could counterbalance the ſhock 
which this weuld give to the credit of parliament. ' He 
denied that Mr. Atkinſon could have any ſuch enormous 
are as was attributed to him; and faid, he would ven- 
ture to undergo any cenſure the houſe ſhould impoſe, if 
| it 
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it were found to be a fat. —At laſt, on a diviſion, the 
lottery was confirmed by 133 to 80. 

Another and more violent attack was now * made upon 
this unfortunate loan by Mr. Byng, who had been at the 
utmoſt pains to trace the matter to the bottom, He 
therefore moved, that a liſt of all the ſubſcribers to the 
new loan, ſpeeifying alſo the ſums ſubſcribed by each, 
ſhonld be laid before the houſe.” But, as this alone 
would not be ſufficient to bring out the neceſſary inform. 


ation, he intended to follow it with two others, wiz, - 


« To lay before the houſe a correct liſt of all thoſe per- 
ſons who had offered to become ſubſcribers to the new 
loan, but whoſe offers had been rejected, ſpecifying the 
particular ſums they had offered to ſubſcribe. A third 
was for the copies of all letters, notes, or other papers, 
that had been ſent to the miniſter, his ſecretaries, the com- 
miſſioners cf the treaſury, or any other perſons, from 
whoſe hands they were tranſmitted to him, conveying an 
application or propoſals for any part of the loan.“ The 
reaſons which induced him to make thele motions were 
to ſhow, that the money might have been borrowed at 5 
per cent. that the miniſter was offered the immenſe ſum 
of 38 millions, and conſequently was under no neceſſity 
to hurry on the bargain in ſuch a precipitate manner; 
that theſe propoſals were made by wealthy and ſubſtantial 
men, fully able to ſupport their pretenſions, but whoſe 
propoſals were rejected with contempt z and that it was 
evident the new loan could be made with no other view 
than that of corrupt influence. 

From this dangerous attack the miniſter defended him- 
ſelf by aſſenting to the firſt motion, treating the ſecond 
as uſeleſs, and the third as unfair and improper. The 
houſe, of conſequence, agreed to the firſt ; rejected the 
ſecond upon a divifion ; and the third without any. In 
the houſe of lords, however, the loan did not eſcape the 
moſt ſevere animadverſion from the marquis of Rock- 
ingham. It had met with ſuch extraordinary oppoſition, 
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jn all its ſtages, in the houſe of commone, that it had 
been hurried up with great deſpatch to the houſe of 
Jords, and that without going through all the cuſtom- 
ary forms. The marquis, therefore, flightly touch- 
ing upon this irregular proceeding, directed his objec- 
tions immediately againſt the ſubſtance of the bill. Af. 
ter largely inſiſting upon the topics which had been ſo 
fully treated in the lower houſe, he concluded, that the 
miniſter had broken his faith with parliament and the 
nation; that, though he ſhould not put a negative on the 
bill, he thought himſelf called upon, as an act of duty, to 
teltify his diſapprobation of the loan, which, in a time of 
public calamity like the preſent, when the utmoſt economy 
was neceſſary, more particularly, he had wantonly and 
corruptly laviſhed about a million ſterling ; and that, 
in his opinion, merely for the purpoſe of influencing or 
bribing the repreſentatives of the people in parliament 
to give their countenance and ſupport to the continuance 
of a moſt wicked, impolitic, and ruinous war. To all 
this, however, the lords in adminiftration did not think 
proper to make the ſmalleſt reply; and the bill was paſſed 
without further animadverſion. | 

The exiſting grievances of the country appeared ſo 
much to increaſe in conſequence of the war, and ſo little 
proſpect of redreſs was afforded by the laſt parliament, 
that an. aſſociation was formed by ſeveral of the moſt 
opulent and populous counties, and delegates were choſen 
for the purpoſe of proſecuting the object of a parliament- 
ary reform, with proper vigour and unanimity. A pe- 
tition prepared by the delegates, and ſigned by them- 
ſelves only, was preſented on the 8th of May, by Mr. 
Duncombe and fir George Saville; who moved that it 
ſhould be referred to a committee of the whole houſe. The 
motion was however rejected on the plea that it was a 
petition not from the parties who complained” of the 
grievances, but from perſons in a delegated capacity, 
The numbers were 212, to 135. | 

Mr. Fox made an effort, in the courſe of this ſeſſion, 
to introduce a bill for the repeal, or at leaſt for a modifica- 
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tion, of the famous marriage act. The principal feature 
in the propoſed bill was, that it reduced the legal age 
for contracting marriage to eighteen in males, and ſixteen 
in females, and no marriage was to be annulled after the 
arties had cohabited for one year, The bill paſſed the 
nouſe of commons, but was rejected by the lords. 
Towards the end of the ſeſſion, Mr. Fox moved the 
houle to reſolve itſelf into a committee, to conſider of the 
American war, for the purpoſe of deviſing ſome means of 
accommodation. This motion was ſupported in an ani- 
mated ſpcech by Mr. Pitt, who expreſſed his utter ab- 
horrence of a war, which was conceived, he ſaid, © in 
injuſtice, nurtured in folly, and whoſe footſteps were marked 
with flaughter and devaſtation, It exhibited the height 
of moral depravity and human turpitude. The nation 
was drained of its beſt blood and its vital reſources, for 
which nothing was received in return but a {ſeries of in- 
efficient victories or diſgraceful defeats, victories obtain- 
ed over men ſtruggling in the holy cauſe of liberty, 
or defeats which filled the land. with mourning for the 
Joſs of dear and valuable relatives, flain in a deteſted 
and impious quarrel.” The motion was rejected by a 
majority of 73 voices. 
On the 18th of July 1787, the ſeſſion was cloſed by a 
ſpeech, in which his majeſty obſerved, that the great 
efforts made by the nation, to ſurmount the difficulties of 
the preſent arduous and complicated war, muſt convince 


the world that the ancient ſpirit of the Britiſh nation was 


not abated or diminiſhed ; and he was reſolved to accept 
of no terms or conditions of peace, than ſuch as mignt 
conſiſt with the honour and dignity of his crown, and the 
permanent intereſts and ſecurity of his people.“ | 

We now return to the military traniactions of this 
eventful year. On the 6th of January 1781, eight hundred 
French troops under the command of the baron de Rulle, 
landed before day-break on the iſland of Jerſey ; and ſo 


little expeRation was entertained of any attack, that they 


aſſed undifcovered to the town of St. Hillier, and, to ti 
utter akoniſhmetit of the inhabitants, at day-break, on 
| anarket- 
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narket - place was filled with French ſoldiers. Fortu- 
nately the lieutenant-governor, major Moſes Corbet, had 
received information of their landing, time enough to 
deſpatch intelligence to the different ſtations of the three 
repviments in the ifland, and to the militia, But he 
was taken priſoner himſelf by feven o'clock, and imme- 
diately carried before the French commander, who preſſed 
kim to ſign terms of capitulation, under pain of firing 
the town and putting the inhabitants to the ſword. 
It was in vain the governor repreſented, that, being a pri- 
forer, he was deprived of all authority, and no capitula- 
tion that he could fign would be of any force or effi- 
cacy: The general ſtill infiſted, and to avoid the conſe - 
quences, the governor ratified the capitulation. 

The king's troops and the militia aſſembled on the 
heights near the town, under the command of major 
Pierſon, and now in their turn ſummoned the invaders 
to ſurrender themſelves priſoners of war. An engage- 
ment enfued, in which major Pierſon was killed; and 
the French general being mortally wounded, the ſecond 
m command defired Mr. Corbet to reſume the govern- 
ment, and aceept their ſubmiſtion as priſoners of war. 
The negligence of the lientenant-governor was afterwards 
cenſured by a court-martial, and he was diſmiſſed from 
bis office. 

The fiege of Gibraltar ſtill continued, and the block - 
ade was renewed after admiral Rodney's departure; but 
the Spaniards under Don Barcelo were defeated on the 7th 
of June, in an attempt to burn the Engliſh ſhipping in 
the harbour there. In the command of the channel 
fleet, fir Charles Hardy, who died cn the 19th of May, 
was ſucceeded by admiral Geary, He ſailed in the 
beginning of June, and was not out many days before he 
was ſo fortunate as to intercept a conſiderable convoy of 
French Weſt India ſhips, homeward bound from St. Do- 
mingo, and captured twelve rich veſſels. But this ad- 
vantage was counterbalanced by the loſs of almoſt the 
whole outward-bound convoy from England to the Eaft 


nd Weſt Indies, which on the 29th of July was taken by 


the combined fleets to the number of ficty-fives 
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In the mean time, the court of Spain, mortified at this 


repeated diſappointment, determined to make greater ex. 
ertions for the reduction of Gibraltar. Their works were 
carried on with more vigour than ever. Having on anex. 
perim ent of twenty months found the inefficacy of a block. 


ade, they reſolved to try the effects of a bombardment, 
Their batteries were mcunted with guns of the heavieſt 


metal, and with mortars of the largeſt dimenſions. Theſe 


diſgorged torrents of fire on a narrow ſpot. It ſeemed as 


if not only the works, but the rock itſelf, muſt have been 
overwhelmed. All diſtinction of parts was Joſt in flame 
and ſmoke. This dreadful cannonade continued day and 
night, almoſt inceſſantly for three weeks, in every 24 
hours of which 100, ooolbs. of gunpowder were conſumed, 
and between 4 and ooo ſhot and ſhells went through the 
town. It then ſlackened, but was not intermitted during 
ane whole day for upwards of a twelvemonth, The 
fatigues of the garriſon were extreme; but the loſs of men 
was leſs than might have been expected. For the firſt 
ten weeks of this unexampled bombardment, the whols 
number of killed and wounded was only about 300. The 
damage done to the works was trifling. The houſes in 
the town, about 500 in number, were moſtly deſtroyed. 
Such of the inhabitants as were not buried in the ruins 
of their houſes, or torn to pieces by the ſhells, fled to the 
remote parts of the rock; but deſtruction followed them 


to places which had always been deemed ſecure. No ſcene | 


could be more deplorable. Mothers and children claſped 
in each other's arms, were ſo completely torn to pieces, 
that it ſeemed more like an annihilation, than a diſperſion 
of their ſhattered fragments. Ladies of the greatelt 
ſenſibility and moſt delicate conſtitutions deemed them. 
ſelves happy to be admitted to a few hours of repoſe in the 
caſemates amidſt the noiſe of a crowded ſoldiery, and the 
groans of the wounded. | 

At the firſt onſet general Elliot retorted on the beſiegers 
a ſhower of fire; but foreſeeing the difficulty of procuring 
ſupplies, he ſoon retrenched, and received with compara- 
tive unconcern, the fury and violence of his adyerſaries- 


By the Jatterend of November, the beſiegers had dat 
{> | their 
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their works to that ſtate of perfection which they intended. 
The care and ingenuity employed upon them were extra- 
ordinary. The beſt engineers of France and Spain had 
united their abilities, and both kingdoms were filled with 
fanguine expectations of ſpeedy ſucceſs. In this conjunc- 
ture, when all Europe was in ſuſpenſe concerning the 
fate of the garriſon, and when, from the prodigious efforts 
made for its reduction, many believed that it could not 
hold out much longer, a ſally was projected and exe- 
cuted, which in about two hours deſtroyed thoſe works 
which had required ſo much time, ſkill, and labour to 
accompliſh. | 

A body of 2000 choſen men, under the command of 
brigadier-general Roſs, marched out about 2 o'clock in 
the morning of the 27th of November 1781, and at the 
fame inſtant made a general attack on the whole extei1or 
front of the lines of the beſiegers. The Spaniards gave 
way on every fide, and abandoned their works. The 
pioneers and artillery-men ſpread their fire with ſuch ra- 
pidity, that in a little time every thing combuiiibie was 
m flames. The mortars and cannon were ſpiked, and 
their beds, platforms, and carriages deſtroyed. The 
magazines blew up one after another. The loſs of the 
detachment, which accompliſhed all this deſtruction, was 
inconſiderahle. | 

This unexpected event diſconcerted the beſiegers; but 
they ſoon recovered from their alarm, and with a perſeve- 
rance almolt peculiar to their nation, determined to go on 
with the ſiege. Their ſubſequent exertions and reiterated 
defeats ſhall be related in the order of time in which they 
took place. | h | 

The war with Holland was no ſooner reſolved upon, 
than the ſtorm of Britiſh vengeance burſt on the Dutch 
iſland of St. Euſtatius, This, though intrinſically of 
little value, bad long been the ſeat of an extenſive com- 
merce. It was the grand free port of the Weſt Indies, 
and as ſuch was a general market and magazine to all na- 
tions. In conſequence of its neutrality and fituation, 
together with its unbounded freedom of trade, it reaped 
the richeſt harveſts of commerce, during the ſeaſons of 
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warfare among its neighbours ; it was in a particular 
manner a convenient charnel of ſupply to the Ame. 
ricans. 

The iſland is a natural fortification, and very capable 
of being made ſtrong ; but as its inhabitants were a mot. 
ley mixture of tranſient perſons, wholly intent on the 
gains of commerce, they were more ſolicitous to acquire 
property, than attentive to improve thoſe means of ſecu— 
rity which the iſland afforded. | 

On the zd of February 1781, fir George Rodney and 
general Vaughan, with a large fleet and army, ſurrounded 
this iſland, and demanded a ſurrender of it and of its 
dependencies within an hour. Mr. de Graat returned 
for anſwer, „that being utterly incapable of making 
any defence againſt the force which invetted the iſland, 
he mult of neceſſity ſurrender it, only recommending the 
town and its inhabitants to the known and uſual clemency 


of Britiſh commanders.” | 


The wealth accumulated in this barren ſpot was pro. 
digious. The whole iſland feemed to be one vaſt maga- 
zine. The ſtorehouſes were filied, and the beach covered 
with valuable commodities. Theſe alone, on a moderate 
calculation, were eſtimated to be worth above three mil- 
lions ſterling. All this property, together with what was 
found on the iſland, was inditcriminately ſeized and de- 


clared to be confiſcated. This valuable booty was farther 


increaſed by new arrivals. The conquerors for ſome 
time kept up Dutch colours, which decoyed a number 
French, Dutch, and American veſtels into their hands, 
Above 150 merchant-veſſels, moſt of which were richly 
laden, were czptured. A Dutch frigate of 38 guns, and 
five ſmall armed veſſels, fliared the ſame fate. The 
neighbouring iſlands of St. Martin and Saba were in like 
manner reduced. Juſt before the arrival of the British, 
30 large ſhips, laden with Weſt India commed. ties, had 
ſailrd from Euſtatius for Holland, under the convoy of 
a ſnip of ſixty guns. Admiral Rodney deſpatched the 
Monarch and Panther, with the Sybil frigate, in pur- 
ſuit of this ficet ; the whole of it was overtaken and 
captured. : 

4 ; | The 
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The Dutch Weſt India company, many of the citizens 
ef Amſterdam, and ſeveral Americans, were great fuf- 
ferers by the capture of this iſland, and the confiſcation 
of all property found therein, which unmediateiy fol- 
Jowed ; but the Britiſh merchants were much more ſo. 
'Fheſe, confiding in the acknowledged neutrality of the 
xland, and in acts of parliament, had accumulated there 
great quantities of Weſt India produce as well as Euro- 
pean goods. They (tated their hard caſe to admiral 
Rodney and general Vaughan, and contended that their 
connexion with the captured ifland was under the tanc- 
tion of acts of parliament, and that their commerce had 
been conducted according to the rules and maxims of trad- 
ing nations. To applications of this kind it was an- 
ſwered, “ that the ifiand was Dutch, every thing in it 
was Dutch, was under the protection of the Dutch flag, 
and as Dutch it thould be treated. 

The ſeverity with which the victors proceeded drew on 
them pointed cenſures, not only from the immediate ſuf- 
ferers, but from all Europe. It muſt be ſuppoſed that 
they were filled with reſentment for the ſupplies which 
the Americans received through this channel; but there is 
allo realon to ſuſpect, that the love of gain was cloaked 
under the ſpecious veil of national policy. 

The horrors of an univerſal havoc of property were 
realiſed. The merchants and traders were ordered to 
give up their books of correſpondence, their letters, and 
alſo inventories of all their effects, inclukve of an exact | 
account of all inoney and plate in their poſſeſſion. The 
Jews were deſignated as objects of particular reſentment ; 
They were ordered to give up the keys of their ſtores, to 
leave their wealth and merchandiſe behind them, and to 
depart the iſland without knowing the place of their deſti- 
nation. From a natural wiſh to be furniſhed with the 


means of ſupplying their wants, in the place of their 
future reſidence, they ſecreted in their wearing apparel, 
gold, filver, and other articles of great value and {mall 
bulk. The policy of theſe unfortunate Hebrews did not 
avail them, The avarice of the conquercrs <fig:tuaily 
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warfare among its neighbours ; it was in a particular 
manner a convenient channel of ſupply to the Ame. 
ricans. | 5 

The iſland is a natural fortification, and very capable 
of being made ſtrong ; but as its inhabitants were a mot. 
ley mixture of tranſient perſons, wholly intent on the 
gains of commerce, they were more ſolicitous to acquire 
property, than attentive to improve thoſe means of ſecu- 
rity which the iſland afforded. | 

On the zd of February 1781, fir George Rodney and 
general Vaughan, with a large fleet and army, ſurrounded 
this iſland, and demanded a ſurrender of it and of its 
dependencies within an hour. Mr. de Graaf returned 
for anſwer, ** that being utterly incapable of making 
any defence againſt the force which invetted the iſland, 
he mult of neceſſity ſurrender it, only recommending the 
town and its inhabitants to the known and uſual clemency 


Of Britiſh commanders.” | 


The wealth accumulated in this barren ſpot was pro- 
digious. The whole iſland ſeemed to be one vaſt maga- 
zine. The ſtorehouſes were filled, and the beach covered 
with valuable commodities. Theſe alone, on a moderate 
calculation, were eſtimated to be worth above three mil- 
lions ſterling, All this property, together with what was 
found on the iſland, was indiicriminately ſeized and de- 
clared to be confiſcated. This valuable booty was farther 
increaſed by new arrivals. The conquerors for ſome 
time kept up Dutch colours, which decoyed a number of 
French, Dutch, and American veſſels into their hands, 
Above 150 merchant-veſicls, molt of which were richly 
laden, were captured. A Dutch frigate of 38 guns, and 
five ſmall armed veſſels, ſhared the ſame fate. The 
neighbouring iſlands of St. Martin and Saba were in like 
mauner reduced. Juſt before the arrival of the Britiſh, 
30 large ſhips, laden with Weſt India commed. ties, had 


jailed from Euſtatius for Holland, under the convoy of 


a ſhip of ſixty guns. Admiral Rodney deſpatched tix 


Monarch and Panther, with the Sybil frigate, in pur- | 


ſuit of this fleet; the whole of it was overtaken and 
captured. 
The 
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The Dutch Weſt India company, many of the citizens 
ef Amſterdam, and teveral Americans, were great fuf- 
ferers by the capture of this iſland, and the confiſcation 
of all property found therein, which ummediateiy fol- 
lowed ; but the Britiſh merchants were much more ſo. 


Theſe, confiding in the acknowledged neutrality of the 


land, and in acts of parliament, had accumulated there 
great quantities of Weſt India produce as well as Euro- 
pean goods. They ſtated their hard caſe to admiral 
Rodney and general Vaughan, and contended that their 
connexion with the captured ifland was under the tanc- 
tion of acts of parliament, and that their commerce had 
been conducted according to the rules and maxims of trad- 
ing nations. To applications of this kind it was an- 
ſwered, that the ifiand was Dutch, every thing in it 
was Dutch, was under the protection of the Dutch flag, 
and as Dutch it thould be treated.“ 

The ſeverity with which the victors proceeded drew on 
them pointed cenſures, not only from the immediate fuf- 
ferers, but from all Europe. It muſt be ſuppoſed that 
they were filled with reſentment for the ſupplies which 
the Americans received through this channel ; but there is 
allo realon to ſuſpect, that the love of gain was cloaked 


under the ſpecious veil of national policy. 


The horrors of an univerſal havoc of property were 
realiſed. The merchants and traders were ordered to 
give up their books of correſpondence, their letters, and 
alſo inventories of all their effects, incluſive of an exact 
account of all inoney and plate in their poſſeſſion. The 
Jews were deſignated as objects of particular reſen:ment ; 
They were ordered to give up the keys of their ſtores, to 
leave their wealth and merchandiſe behind them, and to 
depart the iſland without knowing the place of their deſti- 
nation, From a natural wiſh to be furniſhed with the' 
means of ſupplying their wants, in the place of their 
future refidence, they ſecreted in their wearing apparel, 
gold, filver, and other articles of great value and ſmall 
bulk. The policy of theſe unfortunate Hebrews did not 
avaii them, The avarice of the conquerers effęetually 
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counteracted their ingenuity. They were ſtripped, ſearch. 
ed, and deſpoiled of their money and jewels. In this 
ſtate of wretchedneſs, many of the inhabitants were tranſ- 
ported as outlaws, and landed on St. Chriſtopher's, 
The aſſembly of that iſland with great humanity provided 
for them ſuch articles as their ſituation required. The 
Jews were ſoon followed by the Americans: Some of theſe, 
though they had been baniſhed from the United States, 
on account of their having taken part with Great Britain, 
were baniſhed a ſecond time by the conquering troops of 
the {overeign in whoſe ſervice they had previouſly ſuffer- 
ed. The French merchants and traders were next order- 
ed off the iſland; and laſtly, the native Dutch were obliged 
to ſubmit to the ſame ſentence. Many opulent perſons, 
in con:equence of theſe proceedings, were initantly re- 
duced to extreme indigence. 

In the mean time public ſales were advertiſed, and per- 
ſons of all nations invited to become purchaſers. The 
iſland of St. Euſtatius became a ſcene of conſtant auc- 
tions. There never was a better market for buyers. The 
immenſe quantities expoſed for ſale, reduced the price of 
many articles far below their original coſt. Many of 
the commodities ſold on this occaſion became, in the hands 
of their new purchaſers, as effectual ſuppiies to the ene- 
mies of Great Britain, as they could have been in caſe the 
iſland had not been captured. 


of Great Britain, influenced the conquerors to do the 
ſame. The friends of humanity, who wiſh that war was 
exterminated from the world, or entered into only for the 
attainment of national liberty muſt be graiified when 
they are told, that this unexampled rapacity was one 
link in the great chain of cauſes which, as hereafter ſhall 


be explained, brought on the great event in the Cheſapeak, 


which gave peace to contending nations, While admiral 
Rodney and his officers were bewildered in the fales of 


confiſcated property at St. Euſtatius, and eſpecially while 


his fleet was weakened, by a large detachment ſent off 
to convoy their booty to Great Britain, the French were 
| filently 


The ſpirit of gain, which 
led the traders of St. Euſtatius to facrifice the intereſts 
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flently executing a well-digeſted ſcheme, which: aſſured 
them a naval ſuperiority on the American coaſt, to the 
total ruin of the Britiſh intereſt in the United States 
The campaign in America however commenced with 
ſome favourable omens to the Britiſh ; for though general 
Arnold's addreſs.to his ccuntrymen produced no effect in 
detaching the ſoldiery of Amerita from the unproductive: 
ſervice of congreis, their ſteadineſs could not be accounted 
for, from any melioration of their circumſtances. They ftilb 
remained without pay, and without ſuch clothing as ther 
ſeaſon required. They could not be induced to enter the: 
Britiſh ſervice; but their complicated diſtreſſes at length 
broke out into deliberate mutiny. This event, which 
had been long expected, made its firſt threatening ap- 
arance in the Pennſylvania line. The common ſoldiers 
enliſted in that ſtate were for the moſt part natives of 
heland, but though not bound to America by tke acci- 
dental tie of birth, they were inferior to none in diſcipline, 
courage, or attachment to the cauſe of independence. 
They had been, but a few months before, the moſt active 
inſtruments in quelling a mutiny of the Connecticut 
troops, and had on all occaſions done their duty to admi- 
ration. An ambiguity in the terms of their enliſtment 
furniſhed a pretext for their conduct. A great part of 
them were enliſted for three years, or during the war; the 
three years were expired, and the men infiſted that the 
choice of ftaying or going remained with them, while the 
officers contended that the choice was in the ſtate. 
The mutiny was excited by the non- commiſſioned offi 
ters and privates, in the night of the 1ſt of January 1781, 
and ſoon became ſo univerlal in the line of that ſtate as to 
dety all oppoſition. The whole, except three regiments, 
upon a ſignal for the purpoſe, turned out under arms 
without their officers, and declared for a redreſs of griev- 
ances. The ofiicers in vain endeavoured to quell them, 
Several were wounded, and a captain was killed in at- 
tempting it. General Wayne preſented his piſtols, as if 
about to fire on them: They held rheir bayonets to his 
breaſt, and ſaid, * We love and reſpe& you, but if 
jou fire, you are a dead man. We are not going 
14 
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to the enemy; on the contrary, if they were now te 
come out, you ſhould ſee us fight under your orders with 
as much alacrity as ever; but we will be no longer amu- 
| fed, we are determined on obtaining what is our juſt due.“ 
Deaf to a guments and entreaties, they, to the number 
of 1300, moved off in a body from Morriſtown; and pro- 
ceeded in good order with their arms and fix field- pieces 
to Princeton. They elected temporary officers from their 
own body, and appointed a ſerjeant-major, who had for- 
merly deſerted from the Britiſh army, to be their com- 
mander. General Wayne forwarded proviſions after them 
to prevent their plundering the country for their ſubſiſt- 
ence. They invaded no man's property, farther than 
their immediate neceſſities made unavoidable. This was 
readily ſubmitted to by the inhabitants, who had long 
been uſed to exactions of the ſame kind, levied for ſimilar 
urpoſes by their lawful rulers. They profeſſed that they 
ad no object in view, but to obtain what was juſtly due 
to them, nor were their actions inconſiſtent with that 
profeſſion. | | # 
Congreſs ſent a committee of their body, ors 
of genera} Sullivan, Mr. Matthews, Mr. Atlee, an 
Dr. Witherſpoon, to procure an accommodation, The 
revolters were reſolute in refuſing any terms, of which a 
redreſs of their grievances was not the foundation. Every 
thing aſked of their country, they might, at any time after 
the 6th of January, have obtained from the Britiſh, by 
paſſing over into New-York. This they refuſed. Their 
ſufferings had exhauſted their patience, ' but not their 
patriotiſm. Sir Henry Clinton, by confidential meſſen- 
gers, offered to take them under the protection of the 
Britiſh government, to pardon all their paſt offences, to 
have the pay due to them from congreſs faithfully made 
up, without any expectation of military ſervice in return, 
although it wou.d be received if voluntarily offered. It 
was recommended to them to move hehind the South 
River; and it was promiſed, that a detachment of the 
Britiſh troops ſhould be in readineſs for their protection 
as ſoon as deſired. In the mean time, the troops paſſed 
over from New-York to Staten Ifland, and the neceſſary 
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arrangements were made for meving them into New 
Jerſey, whenever they might be wanted. The royal 
commander was not leſs difappointed than ſurpriſed to 
find that the faithful though revolting ſoldiers diſdain- 
ed his offers. The meſſengers of ſir Henry Clinton were 
ſeized and delivered to general Wayne. Prefident Reed 
and general Potter were appointed, by the council of 
Pennſylvania, to accommodate matters with the revolters, 
They met them at Princeton, and agreed to difmiſs 
all whoſe terms of enliſtment were completed, and ad- 
mitted the oath of each ſoldier to be evidence in his 
own caſe. A board of officers tried and condemned 
the Britiſh ſpies, and they were inſtantly executed. Pre- 
fident Reed offered a purſe of 100 guineas to the muti- 
neers, as a reward of their fidelity, in delivering up the 
ſpies ; but they refuſed to accept it, ſaying, © That what 
they had done was only a duty they owed their coun - 
try, and that they neither defired nor would receive any 
reward but the approbation of that country, for which 
they have ſo often tought and bled.” | 
The ſpirit of mutiny proved contagious among the 
Americans. In the month of January 1781, about 160 
of the Jerſey troops followed the example of the Penn- 
ſylvania line; but they did not conduct themſelves with 
equal ſpirit, nor with equal prudence. L boy committed 
ſeveral acts of outrage againſt particular officers, while 
they affected to be ſubmiſſive to others. Major-general 


Howe, with a conſiderable force, was ordered to take 


methods for reducing them to obedience. Convinced 
that there was no medium between dignity and lervility, 
but coercion, and that no other remedy could be applied 
without the deepeſt wound to the ſervice, he determined 
to proceed againſt them with deciſion. General Howe 
marched from Kingwood about midnight; and by the 
dawning of the next day had his men in four different 
poſitions, io prevent the revolters from making their eſ- 
cape. Every avenue being ſecured, colonel Barber, of the 
Jerſey line, was ſent to them, with orders immediately 
to parade without arms; and to march to a particular ipot 
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nel Sproat was directed to advance, and only five minutes 
were given to the mutineers. to comply with the orders 
which had been ſent them. This had its effect, and 
they to a man marched without arms to the appointed 
ground. The Jerſey officers gave a liſt of the leaders of 
the revolt, upon which general Howe deſired them to 
ſelet three of the greateſt offenders. A field court mar- 
tial was preſently held upon theſe three, and they were 
unanimouſly ſentenced to death. Two of them were ex- 
ecuted on the ſpot, and the executioners were ſelected 
from among the moſt active in the mutiny. The men 
were divided into platoons, and made public conceſſions 
to their officers, and promiſed by future good conduct to 
atone for paſt offences. 

While the Americans were ſuffering the complicated 
calamities which introduced the year 1781, their adver- 
ſaries were carrying on the moſt extenſive plan of opera- 
tion, which had ever been attempted ſince the war. It 
had often been objected to the Britiſn commanders, that 
they had not conducted the war in the manner moſt likely 
to effect the ſubjugation of the revolted provinces. Mi- 
litary critics, in particular, found fault with them for 
keeping a large army idle at New- Vork, which they ſaid, 
if properly applied, would have been ſufficient to make 
ſucceſsful impreſſions at one and the ſame time on ſe- 
veral of the ſtates. The Britiſh ſeem to have calcu- 
lated the campaign of 1781, with a view to make an ex- 
periment of the comparative merit of this mode of con- 
ducting military operations. The war raged in that year, 
not only in the vicinity of the Britith head-quarters at 
New-Y ork, but in Georgia, South- Carolina, North-Caro- 
lina, and in Virginia. The latter ſtate, from its. peculiar 
ſituation, and from the modes of building, planting, and 
living, which had been adopted by the inhabitants, is 
particularly expoſed, and lies at the mercy of whatever 
army is maſter of the Cheſapeak. Theſe circumſtances, 
together with the pre-eminent rank which Virginia held 
in the confederacy, pointed out the propriety of making 
that ſtate the object of particular attention. To favour 
lord Cornwallis's deſigus in the ſouthern Rates, major- 
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general Leſlie, with about 2000 men, had been detached 
from New-York to the Cheſapeak, in the latter end of 
1780; but ſubſequent events induced his lordſhip to or- 
der him from Virginia to Charleſtown, with the view of 
his more effectually co-operating with the army under his 
own immediate command. Soon after the departure o 
general. Leſlie, Virginia was again invaded by another 
party from New-York, This was commanded by general 
Arnold, now a brigadier in the royal army. His force 
conſiſted of about 1600 men, and was ſupported by ſuch 
a number of armed veſſels as enabled him to commit ex- 
tenfive ravages on the unprotected coaſts of that wells 
watered country. On the 5th of January the invaders 
landed about 15 miles below Richmond; and in two 
days marched into the town, where they deſtroyed large 
quantities of tobacco, ſalt, rum, fail-cloth, and other 
merchandiſe, Succeſſive excurſions were made to ſeveral 
other places, in which the royal army committed ſimilar 
devaſtdtions. ; | 21 

In about a fortnight, they marched into Portſmouth, 
and began to fortify ii. The loſs they ſuſtained from the 
feeble oppoſition of the diſperſed inhabitants was incon- 
fiderable. The havoc made by general Arnold, and the 
apprehenſion of a deſign to fix a permanent poſt in Vir. 
ginia, induced general Waſhington to detach the mar- 
quis de la Fayette, with 1200 of the American infan- 
try, to that ſtate, and alſo to urge the French in Rhode 
Ifland to co-operate with him in attempting to capture 
Arnold and his party. The French commanders eagerly 
cloſed with the propoſal. Since they had landed in the 
United States, no proper opportunity of gratifying their 
paſſion for military fame had yet preſented itſelf. They 
rejoiced at that which now offered, and indulged a cheer- 
ful hope of rendering eſſential ſervice to their allies, by 
cutting off the retreat of Arnold's party. With this 
view, their fleet, with 1500 additional men on board, 
on the Sth of March ſailed from Rhode Ifland for 
Virginia, D'Eſtouches, who, fince the death of de Ter- 


nay in the preceding December, had commanded the 


French fleet, previous to the failing of his whole naval 
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nel Sproat was directed to advance, and only five minutes 
were given to the mutineers to comply with the orders 
which had been ſent them. This had its effect, and 
they to a man marched without arms to the appointed 
ground. The Jerſey officers gave a liſt of the leaders of 
the revolt, upon which general Howe deſired them to 
{oleit three of the greateſt offenders. A field court mar- 
tial was preſently held upon theſe three, and they were 
unanimouſly ſentenced to death. Two of them were ex- 
ecuted on the ſpot, and the executioners were ſelected 
from among the moſt active in the mutiny. The men 
were divided into platoons, and made public conceſſions 
to their officers, and promiſed by future good conduct to 
atone for paſt offences. | 
While the Americans were ſuffering the complicated 
calamities which introduced the year 1781, their adver- 
faries were carrying on the moſt extenſive plan of opera- 
tion, which had ever been attempted fince the war, It 
had often been objected to the Britiſh commanders, that 
they had not conducted the war in the manner molt likely 
to effect the ſubjugation of the revolted provinces. Mi- 
litary critics, in particular, found fault with them for 
keeping a large army idle at New-York, which they ſaid, 
it properly applied, would have been ſufficient to make 
ſucceſsful impreſſions at one and the ſame time on ſe- 
yeral of the Rates. [The Britiſh ſeem to have calcu- 
lated the campaign of 1781, with a view to make an ex- 
periment of the comparative merit of this mode of con- 
ducting military operations. The war raged in that year, 
not only in the vicinity of the Britith head-quarters at 
New-Y ork, but in Georgia, South-Carolina, North-Caro- 
lina, and in Virginia. The latter ſtate, from its peculiar 
ſituation, and from the modes of building, planting, and 
living, which had been adopted by the inhabitants, is 
particularly expoſed, and lies at the mercy of whatever 
army is maſter of the Cheſapeak. Theſe circumſtances, 
together with the pre-eminent rank which Virginia held 
in the confederacy, pointed out the propriety of making 
that ſtate the object of particular attention. To favour 
lord Cornwallis's deſigus in the ſouthern Rates, 5 
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general Leſlie, with about 2000 men, had been detached 
from New-York to the Cheſapeak, in the latter end of 
1780; but ſubſequent events induced his lordſhip to or- 
der him from Virginia to Charleſtown, with the view of 
his more effectually co-operating with the army under his 
own immediate command. Soon after the departure o 
general. Leſlie, Virginia was again invaded by another 
party from New-York. This was commanded by general 
Arnold, now a brigadier in the royal army. His foroe 
confiſted of about 1600 men, and was ſupported by ſuch 
a number of armed veſſels as enabled him to commit ex- 
tenfive ravages on the unprotected coaſts of that wells 
watered country. On the 5th of January the invaders 
landed about 15 miles below Richmond; and in two 
days marched into the town, where they deſtroyed large 
quantities of tobacco, ſalt, rum, ſail-cloth, and other 
merchandiſe, Succeſſive excurſions were made to ſeveral 
other places, in which the royal army committed ſimilar 
devaſtations. | =_ 
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In about a fortnight, they marched into Portſmouth, 
and began to fortify ii. The loſs they ſuſtained from the 
feeble oppoſition of the diſperſed inhabitants was incon- 
fiderable. The havoc made by general Arnold, and the 
apprehenſion of a deſign to fix a permanent poſt in Vir- 
ginia, induced general Waſhington to detach the mar- 
quis de la Fayette, with 1200 of the American infan- 
try, to that ſtate, and alſo to urge the French in Rhode 
Ifland to co-operate with him in attempting to capture 
Arnold and his party. The French commanders eagerly 
cloſed with the propoſal. Since they had landed in the 
United States, no proper opportunity of gratifying their 
paſſion for military fame had yet preſented itſelf. They 
rejoiced at that which now offered, and indulged a cheer- 
ful hope of rendering eſſential ſervice to their allies, by 
cutting off the retreat of Arnold's party. With this 
view, their fleet, with 1500 additional men on board, 
on the $ih of March ſailed from Rhode Iſland for 
Virginia, D'Eſtouches, who, ſince the death of de Ter- 
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force, on the gth of February deſpatched the Eveille, a 
ſixty-four gun ſhip, and two frigates, with orders to de- 
troy the Britiſh- thips and trigates in the Cheſapeak. 
Theſe took or deitroyed ten veſſels, and captured the 
Romulus of 44 guns. On the 1oth of March, Ar. 
buthnot with a Britiſh fleet ſailed from Gardiner's Bay, in 
purſuit of D' iEſtouches. On the 16th of the ſame 
month, the former overtook and engaged the latter off the 
Capes of Virginia. The Britiſh had the advantage of 
more guns than the French ; but the latter were much 
more ſtrongly manned than the former. The conteſt be. 
tween the fleets thus nearly balanced, ended without the 
loſs of a ſhip on either ſide ; but the Britiſh obtained the 
fruits of victory fo far as to fruſtrate the whole ſcheme of 
their adverſaries. The fleet of his moſt chriſtian ma- 
jeſty returned to Rhode Iſland without effecting the ob- 
ject of the expedition. Thus was Arnold ſaved from 
imminent danger of falling into the hands of his exaſpe- 
rated countrymen. The day before the French fleet re. 
turned to Newport (March 25), a convoy arrived in the 
Cheſapeak from New-York, with major-general Philips, 
and about 2000 men. This diſtinguiſhed officer, who 
having been taken at Saratoga, had been lately exchanged, 
was appointed to be commander of the royal forces in 
Virginia. Philips and Arnold ſoon made a junction, and 
carried every thing before them. They ſucceſſively de- 
feated thoſe bodies of militia which came in their way. 
The whole country was open to their excurſions, On 
their embarkation from Portſmouth, a detachment viſited 
York- Town, but the main body proceeded to Williamſ- 
burgh. On the 22d of April they reached Chickapow- 
ing. A party proceeded up that river ten or twelve 
miles, and deſtroyed much property, On the 24th they 
landed at City Point, and ſoon after they marched for 
Peterſburgh. About one mile from the town they were 
oppaſed by a ſmall force commanded by baron Steuben; 
but this, after making a gallant reſiſtance, was compelled 
to retreat. 

Art Peterſburgh they deſtroyed 4000 hogſheads of to- 
bacco, a ſhip, and a number of ſmall veſſels Within 


three 
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three days one party marched to Cheſterfield court houſe, bil 


and burned a range of barracks,' and zoo barrels of 1 
flour. On the ſame day, another party under the com- ＋ 
mand of general Arnold marched to Ofborne's. Ahout 
four miles above this place, a ſmall marine force was 1 
drawn up to oppoſe him. General Arnold ſent a flag to | 
treat with the commander of this fleet, but he declared | 
that he would defend it to the laſt extremity. Upon this 1 
refuſal, Arnold advanced with ſome artillery, and fired f 
upon him with deciſive effect from the banks of the river. 

Two ſhips and ten ſina'l veſſels loaded with tobacco, 

cordage, flour, &c. were captured. Four ſhips, five bri- 

gantines, and a number of ſmall veſſels, were burnt or ſunk. 

The quaniity of tobacco taken or deſtroyed in this fleet, 

exceeded 2000 hogſheads, and the whole was effected 

without the loſs of a fingle man on the ſide of the Britiſh, 

The royal forces then marched up the Fork till they arrived 

at Mancheſter. There they — 1200 hogſheads of 

tobacco; and returning thence, they made great havoc- 

at Warmick. They deſtroyed the ſhips on the ſtocks and 

in the river, and a large range of rope-walks, A maga-' 

zine of 500 barrels of flour, with a number of warehoules, 

and of tan-houſes, all filled with their reſpe&ive commo- 

dities, were alſo conſumed in one general conflagration. 

On the gth of May they returned to Peterſburgh, having, 

in the courſe of the preceding three weeks, deſtroyed pro- 

perty to an immenſe amount. With this expedition, 
major-general Philips terminated a life, which in all his 

previous operations had been full of glory. At early 

periods of his military career, on different occaſions in a 

preceding war, he had gained the full approbation of 

prince Ferdinand, under whom he had ſerved in Ger- 

many. As an officer he was univerſally admired. Though 

much of the devaſtations committed by the troops under 

his command, may he vindicated on the principles of 

thoſe who hold that the rights and laws of war are of 


equal obligation with the rights and laws of humanity z- 


yet the friends of his fame have reaſon to regret that he 
did not die three weeks ſooner, 
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The ſucceſſes which; with a few checks, followed the 


Britiſh arms ſince they had reduced Savannah and Charleſ- 
town, encouraged them to purſue their object by ad- 
vancing from ſouth to north. A vigorous invaſion of 
North-Carolina was therefore projected, for the buſineſs 
of the winter which followed general Gates's defeat. The 
Americans were ſenſible of the neceſſity of reinforcing 
and ſupporting their ſouthern army, but were deſtitute 
of the means of doing it. Their northern army would 
not admit of being farther weakened, nor was there time 
to march over the intervening diſtance of ſeven hundred 
miles; but if men could have been procured, and time al- 
lowed for marching them to South Carolina, money for 
defraying the unavoidable expenſes of their tranſporta- 
tion could not be commanded, either in the latter end of 
1780, or in the firſt months of 1781. Though congreſs 
was unable to forward either men or money, for the re- 
lief of the ſouthern ſtates, they did what was equivalent; 
they ſent them a general, whoſe head was a council, and 
whoſe military talents were equal to a reinforcement. The 
nomination of an officer for this important truſt was left 
to general Waſhington. He mentioned general Greene, 
adding for a reaſon, ** that he was an officer in whoſe 


abilities and integrity, from a long and intimate expe- 


rience, he had the moſt entire confidence.” 

The American army, after its defeat and diſperſion on 
the 16th of Auguſt 1780, rendezyouſed at Hillſborough, 
In the latter end of the year they advanced to Charlotte- 
Town. At this place general Gates transferred the com- 
mand to general Greene. The manly reſignation of the 
one, was equalled. by the delicate diüntereſtedneſs of the 
other, Expreſſions of civility, and acts of friendſhip 
and attention, were reciprocally exchanged. Within a 
few hours after Greene took charge of the army, a report 
was made of a gallant enterpriſe of lieutenant-colonel 
Waſhington. Being out on a foraging excurſion, he 
had penetrated within x3 miles of Camden, to Clermont, 
the ſcat of lieutenant-colonel Rigley of the Britiſh mi- 
litia. This was fortified by a block-houſe, and en- 


compaſſed by an abbatis, and was defended by ”m_— 
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of one hundred of the inhabitants, who had ſubmitted to 
the Britiſh government. Lieutenant. colone] Waſhington, 
advanced with his cavalry, and planted the trunk of a 
pine tree, ſo as to reſemble a field- piece. The lucky 
moment was ſeized, and a peremptory demand of an im- 
mediate ſurrender was made, when the garriſon was im- 
reſſed with the ex pectation of an immediate cannonade 
in caſe of their refuſal, The whole ſurrendered at diſ- 
cretion, without a ſhot on either ſide. | 

With an inconſiderable amy, miferably provided, 
general Greene took the field againſt a ſuperior Bri- 
tin regular force, which had marched in triumph 
200 miles from the ſea-coait, and was fluſhed with 
ſucceſſive victories through a whole campaign. Scon 
after he took the command, he divided his force, and 
ſent general Morgan with a reſpectable detachment to 
the wettern extremity of South- Carolina, and about the 
ſame time marched with the main body to Hick's 
_ on the north {ide of the Pedee, oppolite the Cheraw 

ill. 
The ſucceſſes which Britiſh valour had atchieved in 
the ſouthern ſtates, were ſoon reverſed apparently by the 
ill conduct of the miniſtry, and thoſe whom they em- 
pioyed. The reſidence of the Britiſh army, inſtead of 
inereaſing the rea! friends to royal government, dimi- 
niſned their number, and added new vigour to the oppo- 
ite party. The Britiſh had a poſt in Ninety-fix for thir- 
teen months, during which time the American hiſtorian 
aſſerts the country was filled with rapine, violence, and 
murder. Applications were daily made for redreſs, yet 
in that whole period there was not a ſingle inſtance . 
wherein puniſhment was inflited, either on the ſoldiery 
or the tories. The people ſoon found that there was no 
ſecurity for their lives, liberties, or property, under the 
military goyernment of Britiſh officers, careleſs of their 
civil rights. The peaceable citizens were reduced to 
that uncommon diſtreſs, in which they had more to fear 
from oppreſſion than reſiſtance; they therefore moſt ar- 
dently wiſhed for an American force. Under theſe fa- 
Yourabje circumſtances general Greene detached general 
AA 3 Morgan 
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Morgan to take a poſition in that diſtrict. ' The ap. 
pearance of this force, a ſincere attachment to the cauſe of 
independence, and the impolitic conduct of the Britiſh, 
induced everal perſons to reſume their arms, and to act 


in concert with the continental troops. 
Whent his irruption was made into the diſtrict of Ninety. 


ſix, lord Cornwallis was far advanced in his preparations 


for the invaſion of North-Carolina, To leave general 
Morgan in the rear, was contrary to military policy. In 
order therefore to drive him from this ſtation, and to de- 
ter the inhabitants from joining him, lieutenant-colonel 
Tarleton was ordered to proceed with about 1100 men, 
and ** puſh him to the utmoſt.“ He had two fieJd-pieces, 
and a ſuperiority of infantry in the proportion of tive to 
four, and of cavalry in the proportion of three to one, 
Beſides this inequality of force, two thirds of the 
troops under general Morgan were militia, With 
theſe fair proſpects of ſucceſs, Tarleton, on the 17th of 
January 1781, engaged Morgan at the Cowpens, with 
the expectation of driving him out of South- Carolina. 
The latter drew up his men in two lines. The whole 
of the ſouthern militia, with 190 from North-Caro- 
lina, were put under the command of colonel Pickens, 
Theſe formed the firſt line, and were advanced a few hun- 
dred yards before the ſecond, with orders to form on the 
right of the ſecond, when forced to retire. The ſecond 
line conſiſted of the light-infantry, and a corps of Virginia 
militia riflemen. Lieutenant-colone] Waſhington, with 
his cavalry, and about 45 militia-men, mounted and 
equipped with ſwords, were drawn up at ſome diſtance in 
the rear of the whole. The open wood in which they 
were formed, was neither ſecured in front, flank, or rear. 


On the ſide of the Britiſh, the light legion infantry and 


fuſileers, though worn down with extreme fatigue, were 
ordered to form the line. Before this order was executed, 
the line, though far from being complete, was led to the 
attack by Tarleton himſelf. They advanced with a ſhout, 
and poured in an inceflant fire of muſquetry. Colonel 


Pickens directed the men under his command to reſtrain 
their fire till the Britiſh were within forty or fifty _ 
* | 18 
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This order, though executed with great firmneſs, was 
not ſufficient to repel their advancing toes. The militia 
fell back. The Britiſh advanced and engaged the ſecond 
line, which, after an obſtinate conflict, was compelled to 
retreat to the cavalry. In this criſis, lieutenant-colonel 
Waſhington made a ſucceſsful charge on captain Ogilvie, - 
who, with about forty dragoons, was cutting down the 
militia, and forced them to retreat in confuſion, Lieutenant- 
colonel Howard almoſt at the ſame moment rallied the 
continental troops, and eharged with fixed bayonets. 'The 
example was inſtantly followed by the militia, Nothing 
could exceed the aſtoniſhment and confuſion of the Bri- 
tiſh, occaſioned by theſe unexpected charges. Their ad- 
vance fell back on their rear, and communicated a panic 
to the whole. Two hundred and fifty horte which had 
not bzen engaged, fled with precipitation. The pieces of 
artillery were ſeized by the Americans, and the greateſt 
confuſion took place among the infantry. While they 
were in this ſtate of diſorder, lieutenant- colonel Howard 
called to them to “ lay down their arms, and promiſed 
them good quarter. Some hundreds accepted the offer, 
and ſurrendered. The firſt battalion of the 71ſt, and two 
Britiſh light-infantry companies, laid down their arins to 
the American militia, A party which had been left ſome 
diſtance in the rear to guard the baggage, was the only 
body of infantry that eſcaped. The officer of that de- 
tachment, on hearing of Tarleton's defeat, deſtroyed a. 
great part of the baggage, and retreated to lord Corn- 
wallis. Upwards of 300 of the Britiſh were killed or 
wounded, and above 500 priſoners were taken. Eight, 
hundred muſkets, 2 field-pieces, 35 baggage-waggons: 
and 100 dragoon horſes, fell into the hands of the con- 
querors. The Americans had only 12 men killed and 60 
wounded, | | 
Lord Cornwallis, though preparing to extend his con-. 
queſts northerly, was not inattentive to the ſecurity of 
South- Carolina. Beſides the force at Charleſtown, he left. 
a conſiderable body of troops under the command of lord. 
Rawdon. Theſe were principally ſtationed at Camden, 
frem which centrical ſituation they might eaſily be —_— 
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forth to defend the frontiers, or to ſuppreſs inſurrections. 
To facilitate the intended operations againſt North-Caro. 
lina, major Craig, with a detachment of about 3oo men 
from Charleſtown, and a ſmall marine force, took poſſeſ- 
ſion of Wilmingt:n. While theie arrangements were 
making, the year 1781 commenced with the faireſt pro- 
ſpects to the friends of Britiſh government. The arrival 
of general Leſlie in Charleftown, with his late command 
in Virginia, gave earl Cornwallis a decided ſuperiority, 
and enabled him to attempt the reduction of North -Caro- 
line, with a force ſufficient to bear down all probable op- 
poſition. Arnold was before him in Virginia, while 


 Seuth-Carolina in his rear was conſidered as completely 


fubdued. His lordſhip had much to hope and little to 
fear. His admirers flattered him with the expectation, 


that his victory at Camden would but prove the dawn of 


his glory; and that the events of the approaching cam- 
7 would immortalize his name as the conqueror, at 

eaſt of the ſouthern ſtates. Whilſt lord Cornwallis was 
indulging thele pleaſing proſpects, be recewed intelligence, 
no leſs unwelcome than unexpected, that Tarleton, his 
favourite officer, in whom he placed the greateft confidence, 
inſtead of driving Morgan out of the country, was com- 
_ defeated by him. This ſurpriſed and mortified, 

ut did not diſcourage his lordſhip. He hoped by vigor- 
ous exertions ſcon to obtain reparation for the late 
diſaſtrous event, and even to recover what he had loft, 
With the expectation of retaking the priſoners captured 
at the Cowpens, and to ob:iterate the impreſſion made by 
the iſſue of the late action at that place, his lordſhip in- 
ſtantly determined on the puriuit of general Morgan, who 
had moved off towards Virginia with his priſoners. The 
movtments of the royal army in conſequence of this deter- 
mination, induced general Greene immediately to retreat 
from Hick's Creek, leſt the Britiſh, by croſſing the upper 


ſources of the Pedee, ſhould get between him and the de» 


tachment, which was encumbered with the priſoners. In 
this critical ficuatipn general Greene left the main army, 
under the command of genera] Huger, and rode 1 5 miles 
through the country, to join the detachment under general 

" Morgan, 
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Morgan, that he might be in front of lord Cornwallis, 
and direft the motions of both diviſions of his army, 
ſo as to foria a ſpeedy junction between them. Im- 
mediately after the action, on the 17th of January, Mor- 
gan ſent on his priſoners under a proper guard, and having 
made every arrangement in his power for their ſecurity, 
retreated with expedition. Nevertheleſs the Britiſh gained 
ground upon him. Morgan intended to croſs the moun- 
tains with his detachment and priſoners, that he might 
more effectually ſecure the latter: But Greene, on his 
arrival, ordered the priſoners to Charlotteville, and directed 
the troops to Guildford court-houſe, to which place he 
had alſo ordered general Huger to proceed with the main 
army. . 
In this retreat the Amsricans under went hardſhips al- 
moſt incredible. Many of them performed this march 
without ſhoes over frozen ground, which ſo gaſhed their 
naked feet, that their blood marked every ſtep of their 
progrels, They were ſometimes without meat, often 


without flour, and always without ſpirituous liquors, | 


Their march led them through a barren country, which 
ſcarcely affarded neceſſaries for a few ſtraggling inhabitants. 
In this ſevere ſeaſon, alſo with very little clothing, they 
were daily reduced to the neceſſity of fording deep creeks, 
and of remaining wet without any change of clothes, till 
the heat of their bodies, and. occaſional fires in the woods, 
dried their tattered rags. To all theſe difficulties they 
ſubmitted without the loſs of a ſingle centinel by deſer- 
tion, Lord Cornwallis reduced the quantity of his own 
baggage, and the example was followed by the officers 
under his command. Every thing which was not neceſſary 
in action, or to the exiſtence of the troops, was deſtroyed. 
No waggons were reſerved except thoſe loaded with hoſ- 
pital ſtores, ſalt, and ammunition, and four empty ones 
tor the uſe of the fick. The royal army, encouraged by 
the example of his lordſhip, ſubmitted to every hardſhip 
with cheerfulneſs. They beheld, without murmuring, 


their molt valuable baggage deſtroyed, their ſpirituous li- 


quors ſtayed, when they were entering on hard ſervice, 
| and 
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of ſupply. 
T be Britiſh had urged the purſuit with ſo much rapi— 


dity, that they reached the Catawba on the evening of the 


ſame dav on which their fleeing adverſaries had croſſed it, 
Before the next morning a heavy fall of rain made that 
river impaſſable. The Americans, confident of the juſtice 
of their cauſe, conſidered this event as an interpoſition of 
Providence in their favour. It is certain, that if therifng 
of the river had taken place a few hours ſooner, general 
Morgan, with his whole detachment, and 500 priſoners, 
would have ſcarcely had any chance of eſcape. When 
the flood had ſubſided fo far as to leave the river fordable, 
a large proportion of the king's troops rectived orders to 
be in readineſs to mai ch at one o'ciock in the morning of 
the iſt of February. Feints had been made of paſſing 
at ſeveral different fords, but the real attempt was made 
at a ford near M Cow ans, the north banks of which were 
defended by a ſmall guard of militia, commanded by ge- 
nera] Davidſon. The Britiſh marched through the river, 
upwards of 500 yards wide, and about three feet deep, 
ſuſtaining a conſtant fire from the militia on the oppoite 


bank, without returning it till they had made good their 


paſſage. The | ght-infantry and grenadier companies, 
as ſoon as they reached the land, diſperſed the Americans, 
genera] Davidſon, the brave leader of the latter, being 
| The mi:itia throughout the 
neighbouring ſettlements were diſpirited, and but few of 
them could be perſuaded to take or keep the field. A 
ſmall party which collected about ten miles from the ford, 
was attacked and diiperſed by heutenant-colonel Tarle- 
ton. All the fords were abandoned, and the whole 


royal army crofſed over without any farther oppoſition, | 


The paſſage of the Catawba being effected, the Ameri 
cans continued to flee and the Britiſh to purſue, The 
former by expeditious movements croſſed the Yadkin, 
partly in flats, and partly by fording, on the ſecond and 
third days of February, and ſecured their boats on the 
north ſide. Though the Britiſh were cloſe in their rear, 


yet 


and under circumſtances which precluded every proſpe& 
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yet the want of boats, and the rapid rifing of the river 
from the preceding rains, made their croſſing impoſſible, 
This ſecond hair-breadth eſcape was conſidered by the 
Americans as a farther evidence that their cauſe was fa- 
voured by Heaven. That they in two ſuccethive inſtances 
ſhould effect their paſſage, while their purſuers, only a 
few miles -in their rear, could not follow, impreſſed the 
religions people of that ſettlement with ſuch ſentiments of 
devotion as added freſh vigour to their exertions in behalf 
of American independence. 

The Britiſh having failed in their firſt ſcheme of paſſ- 
ing the Yadkin, were obliged to croſs at the upper fords; 
but before this was completed, the two diviſions of the 
American army, on the 7th of February, made a junction 
at Guildford court-houſe. Though this had taken place, 
their combined numbers were ſo much inferior to the 
Britiſh, that general Greene could not with any propriety 
riſque an action. He therefore called a council of officers, 
who unanimouſly concurred in opinion that he ought to 
retire over the Dan, and to avoid an engagement till he 
was reinforced. Lord Cornwallis, knowing the inferiority 
of the American force, conceived hopes, by getting be- 
tween general Greene and Virginia, to cut off his retreat, 
intercept his ſupplies and reinforcements, and oblige him 
to fight under many diſadvantages. With this view, his 
lordſhip kept the upper country, where only the rivers are 
fordable—ſuppoſing that his adverſaries, from the want 
of a ſufficient number of flats, cozld not make good their 
paſſage in the deep water below, or, in caſe of their attempt- 
ing it, he expected to overtake and force them to action 
before they could croſs. In this expectation he was de- 
ceived. General Greene by good management eluded his 
lordſhip. The Britiſh urged their purſuit with ſo much ra- 
pidity, that the American light troops were on the 14th 
compelled to retire upwards of 40 miles. By the moſt- 
indefatigable exertions, general Greene had that day tranſ- 
— his army, artillery, and baggage, over the river 

an into Virginia. So rapid was the purſuit, and fo 
narrow the eſcape, than the van of the purſuing Britiſh 
Juſt arrived as the rear of the Americans had wow 
- | he 
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The hardſhips and difficulties which the royal army had 
undergone in this march, were exceeded by the mortifi. 
cation that all their toils and exertions were to no purpoſe, 
They conceived it next to impoſſible that general Greene 
could eſcape without receiving a deciſive blow, They 
therefore cheerfully ſubmitted to difficulties, 'of which 
they who reſide in cultivated countries can form no ade. 
quate ideas. After ſurmounting incredible hardſhip, 
when they fancied themſe]ves within graſp of their object, 
they diſcovered that all their hopes were blaſted. - _. 

The continental army being driven out of North-Ca. 
rolina, lord Co:nwallis thought the opportunity favour. 
able for aſſembling the loyaliſts. With this view he left 
the Dan, and proceeded to Hillſborough. On his arrival 


there, he erected the king's ſtandard, and publiſhed a 


proclamation, inviting all loyal ſubjects to repair to it 
with their arms and ten days proviſion, and aſſuring them 
of his readineſs to coneur with them in effectuul mea. 
ſures for ſuppreſſing the remains of rebellion, and for the 
re- eſtabliſhment of good order and conſtitutional govern- 
ment. Soon after the king's ſtandard was erected at 
Hillſborough, ſome hundreds of the inhabitants rode into 
the Britiſh camp. They ſeemed to be very deſirous of 
peace, but averſe to any co-operation for procuring it, 
They acknowledged the continentals were chaſed out of 
the province, but expreſſed their apprehenſions that they 
would ſoon return, and on the whole declined to take 
any decided part in a cauſe which yet appeared danger- 
ous. Notwithſtanding the indifference or timidity of the 
loyaliſts near Hillſborough, lord Cornwallis hoped for 
ſubſtantial aid from the inhabitants between Haw and 
Deep River. He therefore detached lieutenant- colonel 
Tarleton with 4.50 men, to give countenance to the friends 
of royal government in that diſtrict. Greene being in- 
Formed that many of the inhabitants had joined his lord- 
ſhip, and that they were repairing in great numbers to 
make their ſubmiſſion, was apprehenfive that unleſs ſome 
ſpirited meaſure was immediately taken, the whole country 
would be loſt to the Americans. He therefore con- 


cluded, at every hazard, to recroſs the Dan, This was 
done 
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done by the light troops, and theſe on the next day were 
followed by the main body, accompanied with a brigade 
of Virginia militia, Immediately after the return of the 
Americans to North- Carolina, ſome of their light troops, 
commanded by general Pickens and lieutenant-colonel 
Lee, were detached in purſuit of Tarieton, who had been 
ſent to encourage the inſurrection of the Joyaliſts. Three 
hundred and fifty of theſe tories commanded by colonel 
Pyles, when on their way to join the Britiſh, fell in with 
this light American party, and miſtook them for the royal 
detachment ſent for their ſupport. The Americans at- 
tacked them, labouring under this miſtake, to great ad- 
vantage, and cut them down as they were crying out, 
« God ſave the King, and making proteſtations of their 
loyalty. Natives of the Britiſh colonies, who were of this 
character, more rarely found mercy than European ſol- 
diers. They were conſidered by the whig Americans as 
being cowards, who not only wanted ſpirit to defend their 
conſtitutional rights, but who unnaturally co-operated 
with ſtrangers in fixing the chains of foreign domination 


on themſelves and countrymen. Many of them on this 
- occaſion ſuffered the extremity of military vengeance. 


Tarleton was refreſhing his legion about a mile from this 


ſcene of ſlaughter. Upon hearing the alarm, he recroſſed 


the Haw and returned to Hillſborough. On his retreat: 
he cut down ſeveral ef the royaliſts, as they were ad- 


vancing to join the Britiſh army, miſtaking them for the 


rebel militia of the country. Theſe events, together with 
the return of the American army, overſet all the ſchemes 
of lord Cornwallis. The tide of public ſentiment was 


no longer in his favour. The recruiting ſervice in behalf 


of the royal army was entirely topped. The abſence of 
the American army, for one fortnight longer, might have 
turned the ſcale. The advocates for royal government 
being diſcouraged by theſe adverſe accidents, and being 
alſo generally deficient in that ardent zeal which charac- 
teriſed the patriots, could not be induced to act with con- 
fidence, They were ſo diſperſed over a large extent of 4 
thinly ſettled country, that it was difficult to bring them 


to unite in any common plan. They had no ſupermtend- 
* - 
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ing congreſs to give ſyſtem or concert to their ſchemes, 
While each little diſtri&t purſued ſeparate meaſures, all 
were obliged to ſubmit to the American governments, 
Numbers of them, who were on their way to join lord 
Cornwallis, ſtruck with terror at the unexpected return 
of the American army, and the unhappy tate of their 
brethren, went home to wait events. Their policy 
was of that timid kind, which diſpoſed them to be more 
attentive to perſonal ſafety, than to the ſucceſs of either 
army. © 

Though general Greene had recroſſed, his plan was not 
to venture upon an immediate action, but to keep alive 
the courage of his party, to depreſs that of the loyaliſts, 
and to haraſs the foragers and detachments of the Britiſh 
till reinforcements ſhould arrive. While Greene was 
unequal even to defenſive operations, he lay ſeven days 
within ten miles of Cornwallis's camp, but took a new 
poſition every night, and kept it a profound ſecret where 


the next was to be. By ſuch frequent movements lord 


Cornwallis could not gain intelligence of his ſituation in 
time to profit by it. He manceuvred in this manner to 
avoid an action for three weeks, during which time he 
was often obliged to aſk bread from the common ſoldiers, 
having none of his own. By the end of that period, two 
brigades of militia from North-Carolina, and one from 
Virginia, together with 400 regulars raiſed for eighteen 
months, joined his army, and gave him a ſuperiority of 
numbers : He therefore determined no longer to avoid an 
engagement. Lord Cornwallis having long ſought tor 
this, no longer delay took place on either fide. The 
American army conſiſted of about 4400 men, of which 
more than one half were militia : The Britiſh of about 
2400, chiefly troops grown veteran in victories. The 


former was drawn up in three lines“; the front com- 


poſed of North-Carolina militia, the ſecond of Virginia 


militia, the third and laſt of continental troops commanded 


by general Huger and colonel Williams. After a briſk 
gannonade in front, the Britiſh advanced in three columns; 
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the Heſſians on the right, the guards in the centre, and 
lieutenant-colone] Webſter's brigade on the left; and at- 
tacked the fi ont line. This gave way when their adver- 
ſaries were at the diſtance of 140 yards, from the miſcon- 
duct of a colonel, who, on the advance of the enemy, 
called out to an officer at ſome diſtance “ that he would 
be ſurrounded. The alarm was ſufficient: Without in- 
quiring into the probability of what had been injudiciouſly 
ſuggeſted, the militia precipitately quitted the field, As 
one good officer may ſometimes mend the face of affairs, 
ſo the miſconduct of a bad one may injure a whole army. 
Untrained men when on the field are ſimilar to each other. 
The difference of their conduct depends much on inci- 
dental circumſtances, and on none more than the manner 
of their being led on, and the quality of the officers by 
whom they are commanded. 
The Virginia militia ſtood their ground, and kept up 
their fire till they were ordered to retreat. General Ste- 
vens, their commander, had poſted 40 riflemen at equal 
diſtances, twenty paces in the rear of his brigade, with 
orders to ſhoot every man who ſhould leave his poſt. 
That brave officer, though wounded through the thigh, 
did not quit the field. The continental troops were laſt 
engaged, and maintained the conflict with great ſpirit for 
an hour and a half. At length the diſcipline of veteran 
troops gained the day. They broke the ſecond Mary« 
land brigade, turned the American left flank, and got in 
rear of the Virginia brigade. They appeared to be gain- 
ing Greene's right, which would have encircled the 
whole of the continental troops; a retreat was therefore 
ordered, This was made in good order, and no farther 
than over the reedy fork, a diſtance of about three miles. 
Greene halted there, and drew up till he had collected 
mo of the ſtragglers, and then retired to Speedwell's iron- 
works, ten miles diſtant from Guildford. The Ame 
cans loſt four pieces of artillery and two ammunition « 
Waggons, The victory coſt the Britiſh dear. Their 
killed and wounded amounted to ſeveral hundreds. The 
guards Joſt colonel Stuart and three captains, beſides 
BB 2 ſubalterns. 
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ſubalterns. Colonel Webſter, an officer of diſtinguiſhed 
merit, died of his wounds, to the great regret of the 
whole army. Generals O*Hara and Howard, and lieu- 
tenant-colonel Tarleton, were wounded. About 300 of 
the continentals, and 100 of the Virginia militia, were 
killed or wounded. Among the former was major An. 
derſon, of the Maryland line, a moſt valuable officer ; 
of the latter were generals Huger and Stevens. The early 
retreat of the Norih- Carolinians ſaved them from much 
loſs. The American army ſuſtained a great diminution, 
by the numerous fugitives who, inſtead of rejoining the 
camp, went to their homes. On the other hand, lord 
Cornwallis ſuffered ſo much, that he was in no condition 
to improve the advantage he had gained, The Britiſh had 
only the name, the Americans, all the good conſequences 
of a victory. Genera] Greene retreated, and lord Corn- 
wallis kept the field; but notwithſtanding, the Britiſh 
intereſt in North-Czrolina was from that day ruined, 


Soon after this action, (on the 18th of March) lord Corn- 
wallis iſſued a proclamation ſetting forth his complete 


victory, and calling on all loyal ſubjects to ſtand forth, 
and take an active part in reſtoring order and good go- 
vernment, and offering a pardon and. protection to al] re- 
bels, murderers excepted, who would ſurrender themſelves 
on or before the 2oth of April. On the next day after 
this proclamation was iſſued, his lordſhip left his hoſpital 
and 75 wounded men, with the numerous loyaliſts, in the 
vicinity, and began a march towards Wilmington, which 
had the appearance of a retreat. Major Craig, who for 
the purpoles of co-operating with his lordſhip, had been 
ſtationed at Wilmington, was not able to open a water 
communication with the Britiſh army while they were in 
the upper country. The diſtance, the narrownels of 
Cape Fear River, the commanding elevation of its banks, 
and the hoſtile ſentiments of the inhabitants on each fide 
of it, forbad the attempt. The deſtitute condition of the 
Britiſh army made it neceſſary to go to theſe ſupplics, 


which for theſe reaſons could not be brought to them. 
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General Greene no ſooner received information of this 
movement of lord Cornwallis, than he put his army in 
motion to follow him. As he had no means of providing 
for the wounded, of his own, and the Britiſh forces, he 


wrote a letter to the neighbouring inhabitants of the 


Quaker perſuaſion, in which he mentioned his being 
brought up a Quaker, and urged them to take care of the 
wounded on both ſides, His recommendations prevailed, 
and the Quakers ſupplied the hoſpitals with every com- 
fort in their power. | . 

The Americans continued the purſuit of lord Cornwal- 
lis till they had arrived * at Ramſay's mill on Deep 
River, but for good reaſons deſiſted from following him 
any farther. 


Lord Cornwallis halted and refinihed his army for | 


about three weeks at Wilmington, and then marched 
acroſs the country to Peterſburgh in Virginia. Before 
it was known that his lordſhip had determined on this 
movement, the bold reſolution of returning to South- 
Carolina was formed by general Greene. This animated 
the friends of congreſs in that quarter. Had the Ame- 
rican army followed his lordſhip, the ſouthern ſtates 
would have conſidered themſelves conquered ; for their 
hopes and fears prevailed juſt as the armies marched north 
or ſouth. Though lord Cornwallis marched through 
North-Carolina to Virginia, yet as the American army 
returned to South- Carolina, the people conſidered that 
movement of his lordſhip in the light of a retreat. 

While the two armies were in North-Carolina, the 
whig inhabitants of South-Carolina were animated by 
the gallant exertions of Sumter and Marion, Theſe 
diſtinguiſhed partiſans, while ſurrounded with enemies, 
kept the field. Though the continental army was driven 
into Virginia, they did not deſpair of the commonwealth. 
Having mounted their followers, their motions were 
rapid, and their attacks unexpected. With their light 


troops they intercepted the Britiſh convoys of proviſions, 
infeſted thgir out-poſts, beat up their quarters, and 
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haraſſed their detachments with ſuch frequent alarms, 
that they were obliged to be always on their guard, 
In the weſtern extremity of the ſtate, Sumter was power. 
fully ſupported by colonels Niel, Lacey, Hill, Winn, 
Bratton, Brandon, and others, each of whom held militia 
commiſſions, and had many friends. In the north-eaſtern 
extremity, Marion received great aſſiſtance from the active 
exertions of colonels Peter Horry and Hugh Horry, lieu- 
|  tenant-colonel John Baxter, colonel James Poſtell, major 

| | John Poſtell, and major John James. 

The inhabitants, either as affect ion or vicinity induced 
1 them, arranged themſelves under ſome of the militia offi- 
cers, and performed many gallant enterpriſes. Thele 
4 fingly were of too little conſequence to merit a particular 
; | relation, but in general they diſplayed the determined 

| 
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ſpirit of the people, and embarraſſed the Britiſh, One | 
; in which major John Poſtell commanded may ſerve as | 
14 an illuſtration of the ſpirit of the times, and particularly | 
8 | of the indifference for property which then prevailed, 
Ty | Captain James de Peyſter of the royal army, with 25 | 
{1 grenadiers, having taken poſt in the houſe of the major's | 
| father, the major pofted his ſmall command of 21 mi- | 
litia-men, in ſuch poſitions as commanded its door, and | 
demanded its ſurrender. This being refuſed, he ſet fire 
þ to an outhouſe, and was proceeding to burn that in which 
44 they were poſted, and nothing but the immediate ſub— 
1 miſſion of the whole party reſtrained him from ſacrificing 
= his father's valuable property, to gain an advantage to 
if His country. | 
1 Wbile lord Cornwallis was preparing to invade Vir- 
| 
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ginia, general Greene determined to recommence offenſive 
military operations in the ſouthern extreme of the conte- 

i geracy, in preference to purſuing his lordſhip into Vir- 
4 ginia. General Sumter, who had warmly urged this 

1 meaſure, was about this time authoriſed to raiſe a ſtate 
bY brigade to be in ſervice for eighteen months. He had alſo 
| Prepared the militia to co-operate with the returning con- 
-tinentals. With theſe forces an offerifive war was fe— 
1 commenced in South- Carolina, and proſecuted with ſpi- 
Fit and ſuccels. 
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Before Greene ſet out on his march for Carolina, he 
ſent orders to general Pickens to prevent ſupplies from 
going to the Britiſh garriſons at Ninety-ſix and Auguſta, 
and alſo detached lieutenant-colonel Lee to advance before 
the continental troops, The latter in eight days pene- 
trated through the intermediate country to general Ma- 
rion's quarters upon the Santee. The main army, in a 
few more days, completed their march from Deep River 
to Camden. The Britiſh had erefted a chain of poſts 
from the capital to the extreme diſtricts of the ſtate, which 
had regular communications with each other. Lord 
Cornwallis being gone to Virginia, theſe became objects of 
enterpriſe to the Americans. While general Greene was 
marching with his main force againſt Camden, Fort Wat- 
ſon, which lay between Camden and Charleſtown, was 
inveſted by general Marion and Jieutenant-colonel Lee. 
The beſiegers ſpeedily erected a work which overlooked 
the fort, though that was built on an Indian mount up- 
wards of 30 feet high, from which they fired into it with 
ſuch execution that the beſieged durſt not ſhow them- 
ſelves. Under theſe circumſtances the garriſon, conſiſt- 
ing of 214 men, on the 23d of April ſurrendered by capi- 
tulation. 

Camden, before which the main American army was 
encamped, is a village fituated on a plain, covered on the 
ſouth and eaſt ſides by the Wateree and a creek, the 
weſtern and northern by fix redoubts. It was defended 
by lord Rawdon with about goo men. The American 
army, conſiſting only of about an equal number of con- 
tinentals, and between two and three hundred militia, 


was unequal to the taſk of carrying this poſt by ſtorm, or 


of completely inveſting it. General Greene therefore 
took a good poſition about a mile diſtant, in expeRation 


of alluring the garriſon out of their lines. Lord Rawdon 


armed his whole force, and with great ſpirit ſallied on 
the 25th. An engagement enſued. Victory for ſome 


time evidently inclined to the Americans, but in the pro- 
greſs of the action, the premature retreat of two com- 


panies eventually occaſioned the defeat of the whole Ame- 


2ican army, Greene, with his uſual firmneſs, inſtantly 


took 
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took meaſures to prevent lord Rawdon from improving 
the ſucceſs he had obtained. He retreated with ſuch 
order that moſt of his wounded and all his artillery, toge- 
ther with a number of priſoners, were carried off. The 
Britiſh retired to Camden, and the Americans encamped 
about five miles from their former poſition. Their loſs 
was between two and three hundred. Soon after this 
action general Greene, knowing that the Britiſh garriſon 
could not ſubſiſt long in Camden without freſh ſupplies 
from Charleſtown or the country, took ſuch poſitions as 


were molt likely to prevent their procuring any. 


On the 7th of May, lord Rawdon received a reinforce. 
ment of 4 or 500 men by the arrival of colonel Watſon 
from Pedee. With this increaſe of ftrength, he attempted 
on the next day to compel general Greene to another 


action, but found it to be impracticable. Failing in this 


deſign, he returned to Camden, and burned the jail, mills, 
many private houſes, and a great deal of his own baggage, 
He then evacuated the poſt, and retired to the ſouthward 
of Santee. His lordſhip diſcovered as much prudence in 
evacuating Camden, as he had ſhown bravery in its de- 
fence. The fall of Fort Watſon broke the chain of com- 
munication with Charleftown, and the poſition of the 
American army in a great meaſure intercepted ſupplies 
from the adjacent country. The Britiſh in South-Caro- 
lina, now cut off from all communication with lord Corn- 
wallis, would have hazarded the capital, by keeping large 
detachments in their diſtant out-poſts: They therefore 
reſolved to contract their limits by retiring within the 
Santee, This meaſure animated the friends of congreſs 
in the extremities of the ſtate, and diſpoſed them to co- 
operate with the American army, On the 11th of May, 
the day after the evacuation of Camden, the polt at 
Orangeburgh, conſiſting of 70 Britiſh militia and 12 regu- 
lars, ſurrendered to general Sumter. On the next day 
Fort Motte capitulated : This was ſituated above the fork 
on the ſouth fide of the Congaree. The Britiſh had built 
their works round Mrs. Motte's dwelling-houſe. She 
with great cheerfulneſs furniſhed the Americans with ma- 


terials for firing her own houſe, Theſe being hows 7 
i them 
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them on its roof ſoon kindled into flame. The firing of 
the houſe, which was in the centre of the Britiſh works, 


compelled the garriſon, conſiſting of 165 men, to ſurrender 
at diſcretion. 

In two days more the Britiſh evacuated their poſt at 
Nelſon's ferry, and deſtroyed a great part of their ſtores. 
On the day following, Fort Granby, garriſoned by 352 
men, moſtly royal militia, ſurrendered to lieutenant-colo- 
nel Lee: Very advantageous terms were given them, from 
an apprehenſion that lord Rawdon was marching to cheir 
relief. 

The American general Marion with a party of militia 
marched about this time to George-Town, and began 


regular approaches againſt the polt in that place. On the 


firſt night after his men had broken ground, the Britiſh 
evacuated their works, and retreated to Charleſtown ; 


ſhortly after, one Manſon, an inhabitant of South- Caro- 
lina, who had joined the Britiſh, appeared in an armed 
veſſel, and demanded permiſſion to land his men in the 
town. This being refuſed, he ſent a few of them aſhore, 


and ſet fire to it. Upwards of forty houſes were ſpeedily 
reduced to aſhes. | 

In the rapid manner juft related, the Britiſh loft fix 
poſts, and abandoned all the north-eaſtern extremities of 
South-Carolina. They ſtill however retained poſſeſſion 
ef Auguſta and Ninety-fix, in addition to their poſts near 
the ſea-coalt. Immediately after the ſurrender of Fort 
Granby, lieutenant-colonel Lee began his march for 
Auguſta, and in fourdays completed it. 

On the 21ſt of May, the Britiſh poſt at Silver Bluff, 
with a field-piece and conſiderable ſtores, ſurrendered to a 
detachment of Lee's legion commanded by captan Ru- 
doiph. Lee on his arrival at Auguita joined Pickens, 
who with a body of militia had for fome time paſt taken 


Poſt in the vicinity. They jointly carried on their ap- 
proaches againſt Fort Cornwallis at Auguſta, in which 


colonel Brown commanded, Two batteries were erected 
within 30 yards of the parapet which overlooked the fart. 
F. rom theſe eminences the American riflemen ſhot into the 
mhde of the works with ſucceſs; The garriſon buried 


 themlelves 
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themſelves in a great meaſure under ground, and obſti. 


nately refuſed to capitulate, till the neceſſity was fo preſſ. 
ing that every man who attempted to fire on the beſiegers 
was immediately ſhot down. At length *, when farther 
reſiſtance would have been madneſs, the fort, with about 


- 300 men, ſurrendered on honourable terms of capitulation, 


The Americans during the ſiege had about forty men 
killed and wounded. 

While operations were carrying on againſt the ſmall 
poſts, Greene proceeded with his main army, and laid ſiege 
to Ninety-ſix, in which heutenant-colone] Cruger, with 
upwards of 500 men, was advantageouſly poſted. On the 
left of the beſiegers was a work, ereQed in the form cf a 
ſtar; on the right was a ſtrong blockade fort, with two 
block-houſes in it. The town was alſo picquetted in with 
ſtrong picquets, and furrounded with a ditch, and a bank, 
near the height of a common parapet. The beſiegers 
were more numerous than the beſieged, but the diſparity 
was not great. | 

The fiege was proſecuted with indefatigable induſtry, 
The garriſon defended themſelves with ſpirit and addreſs. 
On the 25th of May, the morning after the fiege began, 
a party (allied from the garriſon, and drove the advance 
of the befiegers from their works. The next night, two 
ſtrong block batteries were erected at the diſtance of 3 50 
yards. Another battery 20 feet high, was erected within 
220 yards, and ſoon after a fourth was erected within 100 
yards of the main fort, and laſtly, a rifle battery was 
erected 30 feet high, within 30 yards of the ditch ; from 
all of which the beſiegers fired into the Britiſh works, 
The abbatis was turned, and a mine and two trenches 
were ſo far extended, as to be within fix feet of the ditch. 
At that intereſting moment, intelligence was conveyed 
into the garriſon, that lord Rawdon was near at hand 
with about 2000 men for their relief. Theſe had arrived 
in Charleſtown from Ireland after the ſiege began, and 


were marched for Ninety-ſix on the ſeventh day after 


they landed, In theſe circumſtances, general Greene 


* June 5. 


had 
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had no alternative but to raiſe the ſiege, or attempt the 
reduction of the place by aſſault, The latter was at- 
tempted “. Though the aſſailants diſplayed great reſolu- 
tion, they failed of ſucceſs. On this, general Greene 
raied the fiege, and retreated over Saluda. His loſs in 
the aſſault and previous conflicts was about 150 men. 
Lieutenant-colone] Cruger deſervedly gained great repu- 
tation by this ſucceſsful defence. He was particularly in- 
debted to major Greene, who had bravely and judicioufly 
defended that redoubt, for the reduction of which the 
greateſt exertions had been made. Lord Rawdon, who 
by rapid marches was near Ninety-ſix at the time of the 
aſſault, purſued the Americans as far as the Enoree river; 
but without overtaking them. Deſiſting from this fruit- 
leſs purſuit he drew off a part of his force from Ninety- 
ſix, and fixed a detachment at the Congaree, General 
Greene, on hearing that the Britiſh force was divided, 
faced about to give them battle. Lord Rawdon, no lels 
ſurpriſed than alarmed at this unexpected movement of 
his lately retreating foe, abandoned the Congaree in twa 
days after he had reached it, and marched to Orange- 
burgh. General Greene in his turn purſued and offered 
him battle. His lordſhip would not venture out, and his 
adverſary was too weak to attack him in his encampment 
with any proſpect of ſucceſs, 

Reaſons fimilar to thoſe which induced the Britiſh to 
evacuate Camden, weighed with them about this time to 
withdraw their troops from Ninety- ſix. While the Ame- 
rican army lay near Orangeburgh, lieutenant- colonel 
Cruger, having evacuated the poſt he had gallantly de- 
fended, was marching with the troops of that garriſon, 
through the forks of Ediſto, to join lord Rawdon at 
Orangeburgh. General Greene being unable to prevent 
their junction, and till leſs ſo to ſtand before their com- 
bined force, retired to the high hills of Santce. The eva- 
cuation of Camden having been effected by ſtriking at the 
poſts below it, the ſame manceuvre was now attempted to 
induce the Britiſh to leave Orangeburgh, With this view 


June 18. 
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generals Sumter and Marion, with their brigades, and the 


legion of cavalry, were detached to Monk's Corner and 


Dorcheſter, They moved down different roads, and com. 


detachments in the vicinity of Cmarleſtown. In this man. 
ner was the war carried on. hile the Britith kept their 
forces compaA, they could not cover the country, and the 
American general had the prudence to avoid fighting, 
When they divided their army, their detachmeats were 
attacked and defeated. While they were in the upper 
country, light parties of Americans annoyed their ſmall 
poſts in the lower ſettlements. The people ſoon found 
that the late conquerors were not able to afford them their 

romiſ:d protection. The ſpirit of revolt became general, 
and the royal intereſt daily dechned. _ 

The Britiſh having evacuated all their poſts to the 
northward of Santee and Congaree, and to the wefiward 
of Ediſto, conceived themſelves able to hold all that fertile 
country, which is in a great meaſure encloſed by theſe 
rivers. They therefore once more reſumed their ſtation 
near the junction of the Wateree and Congaree. This 
induced general Greene to concert farther meaſures for 
forcing them down towards Charleſtown. He theretore 
croſſed the Wateree and Congaree, and collected his whole 
force on the ſouth ſide of the latter, intending to act of- 


menced ſeparate and iniy of Care on convoys and 


fenſively. On his approach the Britiſh retired about 40 


miles nearer Charleſtown, and took poſt at the Eutaw 


ſprings. General Greene advanced (September 8th, 1781) 


with 2000 men, to attack them in their encampment at 


this place. His force was drawn up in two lines: The 


firſt was compoſed of militia, and the ſecond of continental 
troops. As the Americans advanced they fell in with 


two parties of the Britiſh, three or four miles a-head of 


their main army. Theſe being briſkly attacked ſoon re- 
tired, The militia continued to purſue and fire, till the 


action became general, and till they were obliged to give 


way. They were well ſupported by the continental 
troops. In the hotteſt of the action, colone] O. Williams, 
and lieutenant-colonel Campbel, with the Maryland and 
Virginia continentals, charged with trailed arms, Vic- 
5 | tory 
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tory on this occaſion declared in favour of the Americans. 
The Britiſh were vigorouſly purſued, and upwards of 
doo of them were taken priſoners. On their retreat they 
took poſt in a ſtrong brick houſe, and in a picquetted 
garden: From thele advantageous politions they renewed 
the action. Four ſix pcunders were ordered up before the 
houſe, from under cover of which the Britiſh were firing. 
The Americans were compelled to leave theſe pieces and 
retire, but they left a ſtrong picquet on the field of battle, 
and only retreated to the neareſt water in their rear. In 
the evening of the next day, lieutenant-colonel Stuart, 
who commanded the Britifh on this occaſion, left ſeventy 
of his wounded men, and a thouſand ſtand of arms, and 
moved from the Eutaws towards Charleſtown, The loſs 
of the Britiſh incluſive of priſoners, was upwards of 1100 
men; that of the Americans above 500, in which num- 


ber were ſixty officers. 


Soon after this engagement, the Americans retired to 


their former poſition on the high hills of Santee, and the 


Britiſh took poſt in the vicinity of Monk's Corner. In 
the cloſe of the year general Greene moved down into the 
lower country, and about the ſame time the Britiſh aban- 
doned their out-poſts, and retired with their whole force 
to the quarter-houſe on Charleſtown Neck. The defence 
of the country was given up, and the conquerors, who 
had lately carried their arms to the extremities of the 
ſtate, ſeldom aimed at any thing more than to ſecure 
themſelves in the vicinity of the capital. The crops, 
which had been planted in the ſpring of the year under 
Britiſh auſpices, and with the expectation of affording 
them ſupplies, fell into the hands of the Americans, and 
adminiſtered to them a ſeaſonable relief. The battle of 
Futaw may be conſidered as cloſing the national war in 
South-Carolina. A few excurſions were afterwards made 
by the Britiſh, and ſome ſmall enterpriſes were executed, 
but nothing of more general conſequence occurred than 
the loſs of property, and of individual lives. 
In narrating the hiſtory of wars, the inſtances of diſ- 
graceful atrocities are generally ſufficient to diſguſt a 
humane mind. What is in itſelf the g-,ateſt of all poſſible 
VOL. III. | C E | abuſes 
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abuſes is naturally productive of leſſer evils; but in x 


civil war all theſe calamities are increaſed in an enormous 


proportion. Then, in the eyes of the vulgar, cruelty is 
conſidered as a kind of duty; and ſo many of the beſt af. 
fections of the heart being neceſſarily ſacrificed, it becomes 


callous to the reſt; while the lively intereſt which the 


parties take in the ſubject of the diſpute, adds ardour and 
ferocity to all the paſſions. There is even a faſcinating 
power in names. The Americans, from the firſt of the 
conteſt, were denominated rebels; and as ſoldiers, what- 


erer their rank, are not among the moſt enlightened of 
mankind, the ideas that naturaliy aſſociated with this con. 


temptuous appeliation, were gibbets and executions. On 
moſt occaſions, therefore, the Americans were treated 
with indiſct iminate ſeverity. They were impriſoned in 
cold waite buildings; their allowance of proviſion and 
clothing was exceedingly ſcanty, and theſe evils were 
aggravated by the habitual knavery of the commiſſaries 


and agents. In theſe dreary repolitories of miſery, num-_ 


bers died of dyſenteries and other complaints; but their 
ſituation on board the priſon-ſhips was ſtil] more deplor- 
able, and in one of them only, the Jerſey, which was ſta- 
tioned off New-York, it is aſſerted on good evidence, that 
upwards of eleven thouſand perſons died in the courſe of 
fix years, On the other fide, the Americans were far from 
guiltleſfs. Before government was in ſome meaſure or- 
ganiſed by congreſs, the executive department was in 
many inſtances uſurped by ſelt-created committees, and 
ſeveral acts of cruelty were exerciſed upon the unfortunate 
loyaliſts, againſt whom the reſentment of the provincaals 
was principally directed, as traitors and enemies to their 


: country. 


It is with infinite regret that we are obliged to record, 
that this intemperate conduct was, in ſome inſtances, imi- 
tated by Britiſh ofticers oi high rank, and of diſtinguiſhed 


character. The ſevere, and indeed unjuſtifiable conduct 


of the Britiſh towards the people of South-Carolina, in 
forcing them to take arms againft their country, has been 
already cenſured ; but as one inſtance of this ſeverity has 
attracted much at-.ution, we thall briefly ſtate the facts, 

| 25 
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28 related by a reſpectable hiftorian (Dr. Gordon), who 


ſolemnly avers his account to be“ the whole truth, and 


nothing but the truth, as far as he was able to inform 
himſelf of it. | 

During the ſiege of Charleſtown, colonel Iſaac Hayne 
ſerved in a corps of militia horſe; and after the capitula- 
tion, ſeeing no alternative but to abandon his property and 
family, or ſurrender to the conquerors, he went volunta- 
rily within the Britiſh lines, and ſurrendered himſelf a 
priſoner of war, hoping to be treated as other priſoners, 
and granted a parole. His abilities and activity were 


however too conſpicuous, not to have excited a degree of 


rancour in the conquerors, and he was informed that ** he 
muſt either become a Britiſh ſubject, or ſubmit to cloſe 
confinement. At that period his family was expoſed 
to the ravages of the ſmall-pox, of which his lady ſoon 
after died; and to leave them expoſed in this ſituation to 
the depredations and cruelty of the marauding parties of 
royaliſts, was diſtreſſing in the higheſt degree. In this 
ſtate of perplexity he was induced to fign a declaration of 
allegiance to the king of Great Britain, but with the ex- 

cſs proviſo, ratified by the ſolemn aſſurances of general 
Partnering commandant of the garriſon, and James Simp- 
fon, eſq. intendant of police“ that he ſhould not be 


called upon to ſupport with his arms the royal govern- 


ent. Having ſubmitted to this, he was permitted to 
return to his family; but he was ſcarcely ſettled there, 


when, in direct violation of what had paſſed at the time of 


his ſubſcribing, he was repeatedly called upon to take up 


arms againſt his country, and aſſured that, if he did not, 


he ſhould be committed to cloſe confinement. This co- 
lonel Hayne confidered as a diſſolution of the compact on 


the part of the Britiſh; and to avoid what he regarded as a 


crime againſt his country, he left his family, and again 
Joined the American army. He had the misfortune again 
to fall into the hands of the Britiſh. “ At firſt he was 
promiſed a trial, and had counſel prepared to juttify his 
conduct by the laws of nations and the uſages of war: 
But this was finally refuſed, and he was ordered for exe- 
eution by lord Rawdon and colonel Balfour. The royal 
CC 3 lieutenant- 
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abuſes is naturally productive of lefſer evils; but in à 
civil war all theſe calamities are increaſed in an enormous 
proportion. Then, in the eyes of the vulgar, cruelty is 
conſidered as a kind of duty; and ſo many of the beſt af. 
fections of the heart being neceſſarily ſacrificed, it becomes 
callous to the reſt ; while the lively intereſt which the 
parties take in the ſubject of the diſpute, adds ardour and 
ferocity to all the paſſions. There is even a faſcinating 
power in names. The Americans, from the firſt of the 
conteſt, were denominated rebels; and as ſoldiers, what- 
ever their rank, are not among the moſt enlightened of 
mankind, the ideas that naturaliy aſſociated with this con- 
temptuous appeliation, were gibbets and executions. On 
moſt occaſions, therefore, the Americans were treated 
with indiſctiminate ſeverity. They were impriſoned in 
cold waite buildings; their allowance of proviſion and 
clothing was exceedingly ſcanty, and theſe evils were 
aggravated by the habitual knavery of the commiſſaries 
and agents. In theſe dreary repolitories of miſery, num- 
bers died of dyſenteries and other complaints; but their 
ſituation on board the priſon-ſhips was ſtill more deplor- 
able, and in one of them only, the Jerſey, which was ſta- 
tioned off New-York, it is aſſerted on good evidence, that 
upwards of eleven thouſand perſons died in the courſe of 
ſix years, On the other tide, the Americans were far from 
guiltleſfs. Before government was in ſome meaſure or- 
ganiſed by congreſs, the executive department was in 
many inſtances uſurped by ſelt-created committees, and 
ſeveral acts of cruelty were exerciſed upon the unfortunate 
loyaliſts, againſt whom the reſentment of the provincial 
was principally directed, as traitors and enemies to their 
country. 

It is with infinite regret that we are obliged to record, 
that this intemperate conduct was, in ſome inſtances, imi- 
tated by Britiſh officers of high rank, and of diſtiaguiſhed 
character. The ſevere, and indeed unjuſtifiable conduct 
of the Britiſh towards the people of South-Carolina, in 
forcing them to take arms againſt their country, has been 

already cenſured 5 but as ouc inſtance of this ſeverity has 
attracted much at-.ution, we thall briefly ſtate the facts, 
as 
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28 related by a reſpectable hiſtorian (Dr. Gordon), who 


ſolemnly avers his account to be the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth, as far as he was able to inform 


| himſelf of it. | | | 

During the ſiege of Charleſtown, colonel Iſaac Hayne 
| ſerved in a corps of militia horſe; and after the capitula, 
| tion, ſeeing no alternative but to abandon his property and 
4 family, or ſurrender to the conquerors, he went volunta- 


rily within the Britiſh lines, and ſurrendered himſelf a 
c priſoner of war, hoping to be treated as other priſoners, 
i and granted a parole. His abilities and activity were 
. however too conſpicuous, not to have excited a degree of 
rancour in the conquerors, and he was informed that he 
. muſt either become a Britiſh ſubject, or ſubmit to cloſe 
] confinement.” At that period his family was expoſed 
e to the ravages of the ſmall- pox, of which his lady ſoon 
8 after died; and to leave them expoſed in this ſituation to 
the depredations and cruelty of the marauding parties of 
K royaliſts, was diſtreſſing in the higheſt degree. In this 
ſtate of perplexity he was induced to ſign a declaration of 
allegiance to the king of Great Britain, but with the ex- 


t cſs proviſo, ratified by the ſolemn affurances of general 
f — commandant of the garriſon, and James Simp- 
n fon, eſq. intendant of police“ that he ſhould not be 
. called upon to ſupport with his arms the royal govern- 
in ent.“ Having ſubmitted to this, he was permitted to 
id return to his family ; but he was ſcarcely ſettled there, 
* when, in direct violation of what had paſſed at the time of 


1; his ſubſcribing, he was repeatedly called upon to take up 
ir arms againft his country, and aſſured that, if he did not, 
| he ſhould be committed to cloſe confinement. This co- 
4, bonel Hayne conſidered as a diſſolution of the compact on 
. the part of the Britiſn; and to avoid what he regarded as a 
ed crime againſt his country, he left his family, and again 
iet Joined the American army. He had the misfortune again 
in to fall into the hands of the Britiſh. ** At firit he was 
en Promiſed a trial, and had counſel prepared to juſtify his 
s conduct by the laws of nations and the uſages of war: 
ts, But this was finally refuſed, and he was ordered for exe- 
26 eution by lord Rawdon and colonel Balfour. The royal 
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lieutenant-governor Bull, much to his credit, and immenſe 


numbers both of royaliſts and Americans, made ini erceſ- 
fon for his life; but lord Radon and colonel Balfour con- 
tinued firm to their determination, and colonel Hayne was 
hanged on the 4th of Auguſt 1781. 

It has already been mentioned that Jord Cornwallis, 


ſoon after the battle of Guildford, maiched to Wilming. 


ton in North-Carolina. When he had completed that 
march, various plans of operation were preſented to his 
view. It was laid in favour of his proceeding ſouth. 
wardly, that the country between Wilmington and 
Camden was barren and of difficult paſſage that an em- 
barkation for Charleftown would be both tedious and dif. 
graceful, and that, a junction with the royal forces in 
Virginia, and the proſecution of ſolid operations in that 
quarter, would be the moſt effectual plan for effecting 
and ſecuring the ſubmiſſion of the more ſouthern ſtates. 
Other arguments of apparently equal force urged his re- 
turn to South- Carolina. Previous to his departure for 
Virginia, he had received information that general Greene 


had begun his march for Camden, and he had reaſon 


from paſt experience to fear that if he did not follow him, 
the inhabitants, by a ſecond revolt, would give the Ame- 
rican army a ſuperiority over the ſmall force left under 
lord Rawdon. Though his lordſhip was very apprehen- 
five of danger from that quarter, he hoped either that lord 
Rawdon would be able to ſtand his ground, or that ge- 
neral Greene would follow the royal army to Virginia; or 
in the moſt unfavourable event he flattered himſelf, that 
by the conqueſt of Virginia, the recovery of South-Caro- 
lina would be at any time practicable. His lordſhip 
having too much ſpirit to turn back, and preferring the 
extenſive ſcale of operations which Virginia preſented, to 


the narrow one of preſerving paſt conqueſts, determined to 


leave Carolina to its fate. Before the end of April, he 
therefore proceeded on his march from Wilmington to- 
wards Virginia, To favour the paſſage of the many 
rivers, with which the country is inter ſected, two boats 
were mounted on carriages and taken along with his ar- 


my. The king's troops proceeded ſeveral days without 
| oppolitios, 
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oppoſition, and almoſt without intelligence. The Ame- 
ricans made an attempt at Swift Creek and afterwards at 
Fiſhing Creek to ſtop their progreſs, but without any 
effect. The Britiſh took the ſhorteſt road to Halifax, and 
on their arrival there defeated ſeveral parties of the Ame- 
ricans and took fome ſtores, with very little loſs on their 
fide. The Roanoke, the Meherrin, and the Nottaway 
rivers were ſucceſsfully croſſed by the royal army, and 
with little or no oppoſition from the diſperſed inhahit- 
ants. In leſs than a month the march from Wilmington 
to Peterſburgh was completed. The latter had been fixed 
upon as the place of rendezvous, in a private correſpond- 
ence with general Philips. By this combinat.on of the 
royal force previouſly employed in Virginia, with the 
troops which had marched from Wilmington, lord Corn- 

wallis was at the head of a very powerful army. This 
junction was ſcarcely completed, when lord Cornwallis 
received lord Rawdon's report of the advantage he had 
gained over general Greene, on the 2 5th of the preceding 
month. About the ſame time he received information 
that three Britiſh regiments had ſailed from Cork for 

Charleſtown. | | 

Theſe two events eaſed his mind of all anxiety for 

South-Carolina, and inſpired him with brilliant hopes of 

a glorious campaign. He conſidered himſelf as having 


already ſubdued both the Carolinas, and as being in a 


fair way to increaſe his military fame, by the addition of 
Virginia to the lift of his conqueſts. By the late com- 
bination of the royal forces under Philips and Cornwallis, 
and by the recent arrival of a reinforcement of 1 500 men 
directly from New-York, Virginia became the principal 
theatre of operations for the remainder of the campaign. 
The formidable force, thus collected in one body, called 
for vigorous exertions. The defenſive operations, in op- 
ſition to it, were principally entruſted ro the marquis 
de la Fayette. Early in the year he had been detached 
from the main American army on an expedition, the ob- 
jet of which was a co-operation with the French fleet in 
capturing general Arnold. On the failure of this, the 
marquis marched back as far as the head of Elk, There 
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ſeldom of longer duration than their encampments. 
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he received an order to return to Virginia to oppoſe the 
Britiſh forces, which had become more tormidable by the 
arrival of a conſiderable reinforcement, under general 
Philips. He proceeded without delay to Richmond, and 


arrived there the day before the Britiſh reached Man- 


cheſter, on the oppoſite ſide of James River. Thus was 
the capital of Virginia, at that time filled with almoſt all 
the military ſtores of the ſtate, ſaved from imminent 
danger. So great was the ſuperiority of numbers on the 


fide of the Britiſh, that the marquis had before him a la- 


bour of the greateſt difficulty, and was preſſed with many 
embarraſſments. In the firſt moments of the riſing tem- 
peſt, and till he could provide againſt its utmoſt rage, 
he began to retire with his little army, which confilt- 
ed only of about 1000 regulars, 2000 militia, and 66 
dragoons. | 

Lord Cornwallis advanced from Peterſburgh to James 
River, which he croſſed at Weſtown, and thence march- 
ing through Hanover county, crefſed the South Anna, or 
Pamunkey river. The marquis followed his motions, 


but at a guarded diſtance. The ſuperiority of the Bri- 


tiſh army, eſpecially of their cavalry, which they eaſily 
ſupplied with good horſes from the ſtables and paſtures 
of private gentlemen in Virginia, enabled him to traverſe 


the country in all directions. Two diftant expeditions 


were therefore undertaken. The one was to Charlotte- 
ville, with the view of capruring the governor and aſſem- 
bly of the ſtate ; the other to Point of Fork, to deſtroy 
ftores. Lieutenant-colone] Tarleton, to whom the firit 
was committed, ſucceeded ſo far as to diſperſe the aſ- 
ſembly, capture ſeven of its members, and to deſtroy 2 


great quantity of ſtores at and near Charlotteville. The 


other expedition, which was committed to lieatenant- 
colonel Simcoe, was only in part ſucceſsful, for the Ame— 
ricans had previouſly removed molt of their ſtores from 
Point of Fork. In the courſe of theſe marches and coun- 
ter-marches, immenſe quantities of property were deſtroy- 
ed, and ſome unimportant ſkirmiſhes took place. The 
Britiſh made many partial conqueits, but theſe w:re 
Th: 
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be young marquis, with a degree of prudence that 
would have done honour to an old ſoldier, acted fo cau- 

tiouſſy on the defenſive, and made ſo judicious a choice of 

poſts, and ſhowed fo much vigour and deſign in his move - 

ments, as to prevent any advantage being taken of his 
weakneſs. In his circumſtances, not to be deſtroyed 
| was triumph. He effected a junction at Racoon Ford 
; with general Wayne, who was at the head of $800 Penn- 
ſylvanians. While this junction was forming, the 
1 Britiſh got between the American army and its ſtores, 
p which had been removed from Richmond to Albemarle 
4 vid court-houſe. The poſſeſſion of theſe was an object 
6 with both armies. The marquis, by forced marches, 
got within a few miles of the Britiſh army, when they 
were two days march from Albemarle old court-houſe. 
The Britiſh general conſidered himſelf as ſure of his ad- 


s vyeriary, for he knew that the ſtores were his object; and 
" he conceived it impracticable for the marquis to get 
r between him and the ſtores; but by a road, in paſſing 
3, which he might be attacked to advantage. The marquis 
ji. had the addreſs to extricate himſelf from this difficulty, 
ly by opening in the night a nearer road to Albemarle old 
eg court-houſe, which had been long diſuſed and was much 
fe embarraſſed, To the ſurpriſe of lord Cornwallis, the 
ns marquis fixed himſelf the next day (June 18) between 
* the Britiſh army and the American ſtores. Lord Corn- 
n- wallis finding his ſchemes fruſtrated, fell back to Rich- 
oy mond. About this time the marquis's army was rein- 


it forced by Steuben's troops, and by militia from the parts 
if. adjacent. He followed lord Cornwallis, and had the ad- 
2 dreſs to impreſs him with an idea that the American 
he army was much greater than it really was. His lordſhip 
nt therefore on the 26th retreated to Williamſburgh. The 
ge- day after the main body of the Britiſh army arrived there, 


om their rear was attacked by an American light corps under 
un- colonel Butler, and ſuſtained a conſidei able loſs. 

oy- About the time lord Cornwailis reached Williamſburgh, 
Phe he received intelligence from New-York, ſetting forth 
re the danger to which the royal army in that city was ex- 


i's Pond from a cembined attack, that was ſaid to ve threat 
Th: | ened 
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ened by the French and Americans. Sir Henry Clinton 
therefore required a detachment from earl Cornwallis, 
if he was not engaged in any important enterpriſe, and 
recommended to him a healthy ſtation, with an ample 
defenſive force, till the danger of New-York was diſperſ- 
ed. Lord Cornwallis thinking it expedient to comply 
with this requiſition, and judging that his command 
afterwards would not be adequate to maintain his preſent 
poſition at Williamſburgh, determined to retire to Portſ- 
mouth. For the execution of this project, it was neceſ- 
ſary to croſs James River. The marquis de la Fayette, 
conceiving this to be a favourable opportunity for acting 
offenſively, advanced on the Britiſh, General Wayne, 
relying on the information of a countryman, that the main 
body of the Britiſh had croſſed James River, puſhed for- | 
wards with about 800 light troops to haraſs their rear, | 
Contrary to his expectations, he found the whole Britiſh 
army drawn up ready to oppoſe him. He inſtantly “ con- 
ceived that the beſt mode of extricating himſelf from his x 
perilous ſituation would be, to aſſume a bold countenance, ö 


common, kept out of the way of the Britiſh. To pur- * 


and engage his adverſaries before he attempted to retreat. . 
| He therefore preſſed on for ſome time, and urged an attack : 
; with ſpirit before he fell back. Lord Cornwallis, per- b 
| haps ſoſpecting an ambuſcade, did not purſue. By this 
l bold manceuvre Wayne got off with little loſs. 1 
j In the courſe of theſe various movements, the Britiſh f 
[4 were joined by few of the inhabitants, and ſcarcely by an 
j any of the natives. The Virginians for the molt part e 
bl either joined the Americans, or, what was much more G 


b — D 9 > 
TTT 
a — 


chaſe ſafety by ſubmiſſion was the policy of very few, 0 

and theſe were for the moſt part natives of Britain. Afﬀ- ry 
Þþ ter ear] Cornwallis had eroſſed James River, he marched | 
# for Portſmouth. He had previouſly taken the neceſſary "Y 


| ſteps for complying with the requiſition of fir Henry Clinton 
to ſend a part of his command to New-York. But be- 
! fore they ſailed, an expreſs arrived from fir Henry Clinton 
| with a letter, expreſling his preference of Williamſburgh 


| j | | * July 6. ü 
to 
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to Portſmouth for the reſidence of the army, and his de- 
fre that Old Point Comfort, or Hampton road, ſhou}d be 
ſecured as a ſtation for the line-of-battle ſhips. The 
commander in chief at the ſame time allowed his lordſhip 
to detain any part or the whole of the forces under his 
command, for completing the ſervice. On examination, 
Hampton road was not approved of as a ſtation for the 
navy. It being a principal object of the campaign to 


fix on a ſtrong permanent poſt or place of arms in the - 


Cheſapeak, for the ſecurity of both the army and navy, 
and Portſmouth and Hampton road having both been 
pronounced unfit for that purpoſe, York- Town and 


Glouceſter Points were conſidered as moſt likely to ac- 


cord with the views of the royal commanders. . Portſ- 
mouth was therefore evacuated, and its garriſon transfer- 
red to York- Town. Lord Cornwallis availed himſelf of 
fir Henry Clinton's permiſſion to retain the whole force 
under his command, and imprefſed with the neceſſity of 
eſtabliſhing a ſtrong place of arms in the Chelapeak, ap- 
plied himſelf with induſtry to fortity his new poſts, ſo as 
to render them tenable by his preſent army, amounting 
to 7000 men, againſt any force that he ſuppoſed likely to 
be brought againſt them, | 

At this period the officers of the Britiſh navy expected 
that their fleet in the Weſt Indies would join them, and 
that ſolid operations in Virginia would in a ſhort time 
recommence with increafing yigour. 

While they were indulging theſe hopes, count de 
Graſſe, with a French fleet of 28 ſail of the line from the 
Welt Indies, on the zoth of Auguſt entered the Che- 
ſapeak, and about the ſame time intelligence arrived, that 
the French and American armies which had been Jately 
ſtationed in the more northern Rates, were advancing to- 
wards Virginia, Count de Graſſe, without loſs of time, 
blocked up York River with three large ſhips and ſome 
frigates, and moored the principal part of the fleet in Lyn- 
haven bay. Three thouſand two hundred French troops, 
brought in this fleet from the Weſt Indies, commanded 
by the marquis de St. Simon, were diſembarked, and 


| Toon after formed a junction with the continental troops 
/ under 
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under the marquis de la Fayette, and the whole took poſt 
at Williamſburgh. An attack on this force was intend- 
ed, but before all the arrangements ſubſe vient to its 
execution were fixed upon, letters of an early date in 
September were received by lord Cornwallis from fir 
Henry Clinton, announcing that he would do his utmoſt 
to reinforce the royal army in Cheſapeak, or make every 
diverſion in his power, and that admiral Digby wag 
hourly expected on the coaſt. On tne receipt of this in- 
telligence, earl Cornwallis, not thinking himſelf juſtified 
in hazarding an engagement, abandoned the reſolution of 
attacking the combined force of Fayette and St. Simon, 
It is the province of hiſtory to relate what has happened, 
and not to indulge conjectures in the boundleſs field of 
contingencies; otherwiſe it might be added, that earl 
Cornwallis, by this change of opinion, loft a favourable 
opportunity x extricating himſelf from a combination of 
hoſtile force, which by farther concentration ſoon became 
irreſiſtible. On the other hand, if an attack had been 
made, and that had proved unſucceſstul, he would have 
been charged with raſnneſs in not waiting for the promiſed 
co-operation. On the ſame uncertain ground of conjec- 
turing what ought to have been done, it might be ſaid 
that the knowledge earl Cornwallis had of public affairs, 
would have juſtified him in abandoning York-Town, in 
order to return to South-Carolina. It ſeems as though 
this would have been his wiſeſt plan; but either from 
an opinion that his inſtructions to ſtand his ground were 
poſitive, or that effectual relief was probable, his lordſhip 
thought proper to riſque every thing on the iſſue of a 
hege. An attempt was made to burn or diſlodge the 
French ſhips in the river, but none to evacuate his 
poits at this early period, when that meaſure was prac- 
ticable. | 
Admiral Graves, with 20 ſail of the line, made an ef. 
fort for the relief of lord Cornwallis, but without effect- 
ing his purpoſe. When he appeared off the Capes of 
Virginia, M. de Graſſe went out to meet him, and an in- 
deciſive engagement took place on the 7th of September. 


The Britiſh were willing to renew the action, but M. de 
| ' Gralle 
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Braſſe for good reaſons declined it. His chief object in 


coming out of the Capes was to cover a French fleet of 
eight line-of-battlefhips, which was expected from Rhode 
Iſland, In conformity to a preconcerted plan, count de 
Barras, commander of this fleet, had ſailed tor the Cheſa- 

ak, about the time de Grafle ſailed from the Welt 
Fudies for the ſame place. To avoid the Britiſh fleet, he 
had taken a circuit by Bermuda. For fear that the Britiſh 


fleet might intercept him on his approach to the Capes of 


Virginia, de Graſſe came out to be at hand for his pro- 
tection, While Graves and de Graſſe were manceuvrin 

near the mouth of the Cheſapeak, count de Barras Palla 
the former in the night, and got within the Capes of Vir- 
ginia. This gave the fleet of his moſt chriſtian majeſty 
a decided ſuperiority. Admiral Giaves ſoon took his 
departure, and M. de Graſſe re- entered the Cheſapeak. 
All this time, conformably to the well-digeſted plan of 
the campaign, the French and the American forces were 
marching through the middle ſtates on their way to Vork- 
Town. To underſtand in their proper connexion, the 
great events ſhortly to be deſcribed, it is neceſſary to go 
back and trace the remote cauſes which brought on this 
grand combination of fleets and armies which put a period 
to the war. 8 

The fall of Charleſtown in May 17 80, and the complete 

rout of the American ſouthern army in Auguſt follow- 
ing, together with the increaſing inability of the Amert- 
cans to carry on the war, gave a ſerious alarm to the 
triends of independence. In this low ebb of their affairs, 
a pathetic ſtatement of their diſtreſſes was made to their 
ally the king of France. To give greater efficacy to their 
ſolicitations, congreſs appointed Jieutenant-colonel 
John Laurens their ſpecial miniſter, and directed him, 
after repairing to the court of Verſailles, to urge the ne- 


ceſſity of ſpeedy and effectual ſuccour, and in particular 


to ſolicit for a loan of money, and the co-operation of a 


French fleet, in attempting ſome important enterpriſe 


azainſt the common enemy. His great abilities as an 
officer had been often diſplayed; but on this occaſion, 
the ſuperior talents of the ſtateſman and negotiator were 

3 | | called 
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called forth into action. Animated as he was with the 
ardour of the warmeſt patriotiſm, and feeling moſt ſen. 
bly for the diſtreſſes of his country, his whole ſoul was 
exerted to interelt the court of France in giving a vigorous 
aid to their allies. At this criſis his moſt chriſtian 
majeſty gave his American allies a ſubſidy of fix mil- 
lions of livres, and became their ſecurity for ten mil- 
lions more, borrowed for their uſe in the United Ne. 
therlands. A naval co-operation was promiſed, and a 
conjunct expedition againſt their common foe was pro- 
jected, | | | 
f The American war was now ſo far involved in the 
conſequences of naval operations, that a ſuperior French 
fleet ſeemed to be the only hinge on which it was likely 
ſoon to take a favourable turn. The Britiſh army being 
parcelled in the different ſea-ports of the United States, 
any diviſion of it blocked up by a French fleet, could not 
long reſiſt the ſuperior comhined force which might be 
brought to operate againſt ir. The marquis de Caſtries, 
who directed the marine of France, with great preciſion 
calculated the naval force which the Britiſh could concen- 
tre on the coaſt of the United States, and diſpoſed his 
own in ſuch a manner as enſured him a ſuperiority. In 
conformity to theſe principles, and in ſubſerviency to the 
deſign of the campaign, M. de Graſſe ſailed in March 
1781 from Breſt, with 25 fail of the line, ſeveral thou. 
ſand land forces, and a large convoy, amounting tb more 
than 200 ſhips. A ſmall part of this force was deſtined 
for the Eaſt Indies, but M. de Graſſe with the greater 
part ſailed for Martinique. The Britiſh fleet then in the 
Weſt Indies had been previouſly weakened by the depar- 
ture of a ſquadron for the protection of the ſhips which 
were employed in carrying to England the booty which 
had been taken at St, Euſtatius. The Britiſh admirals 
Hood and Drake were detached to intercept the outward- 
bound French fleet commanded by M. de Graffe ; but 
a junction between his force and eight ſhips of the line, 
and one of 50 guns, which were previouſly at Mar. 
tinique and St, Domingo, was nevertheleſs effected. By 
this combination of freſn ſhips from Europe, with the 
; French 
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French fleet previouſly in the Weſt Indies, they had a 
decided ſuperiority, M. de Graſſe having finiſhed his 
buſineſs in the Weſt Indies, ſailed in the beginning of 
Auguſt with a prodigiovs convoy. After ſeeing this out 
of danger, he directed his courſe for the Cheſapeak, and 
arrived there, as has been related, on the thirteenth of the 
ſame month. Five days before his arrival in the Cheſa- 
peak, the French fleet in Rhode Iſland failed for the ſame 
place. Theſe fleets,” notwithſtanding their original diſ- 
tance from the ſcene of action, and from each other, co- 
incided in their operations in an extraordinary manner, 
far beyond the reach of military calculation. They all 
tended to one object and at one and the ſame time, and 
that objet was neither known nor ſuſpeRed by the weak 
and ill- informed Britiſh miniitry, till the proper ſeaſon 
for counteraction was elapſed. The plan of operations 
had been fo well digeſted, and was fo faithfully executed 
by the different commanders, that general Waſhington 
and count Rochambeau had paſſed the Britiſh head-quar- 
ters in New-York, and were conſiderably advanced in 
their way to York-Town before count de Graſſe had 
reached the American coaſt, This was effected in the 
following manner: Monſ. de Barras, appointed to the 
command of the French ſquadron at Newport, on the 6th 
of May arrived at Bofton with deſpatches for count de 
Rochambeau. An interview ſoon after took place at 

Weathersfield, between general Waſhington, Knox, and 

Du Portail, on the part of the Americans, and count de 

Rochambeau, and the chevalier Chaſtelleux, on ihe part 

of the French. At this interview, an eventual] plan of 
the whole campaign was fixed. This was to lay ſiege 

to New-York in concert with a French fleet, which was 

to arrive on the coaſt in the month of Auguſt. It was 

agreed that the French troops ſnould march towards the 

North River. Letters were addreſſed by general Waſh- 


ing ton to the executive officers of New-Hampſhire, Maſ- 


ſachuſets, Connecticut, and New- Jerſey, requiring them 
to fill up their battalions, and to have their quotas 6200 
militia in readineſs, within a week of the time they might 
be called for. Conformably to thele outlines of the 
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| eampaign, the French troops marched from Rhode Iſland 


in June, and early in the following month joined the 
American army. About the time this junction took 
place, general Waſhington marched his army from their 
winter encampment near Peek's Kill, to the vicinity of 
Kingſbridge. General Lincoln fell down the North River 
with a detachment in boats, and took poſſeſſion of the 
ground where Fort Independence formerly ſtood. An 
attack was made upon him, but was foon diſcontinued, 
'The Britiſh about this time retired with almoſt the whole 
of their force to New- York Iſland. General Waſhing. 
ton hoped to be able to commence operations againſt New. 
York, about the middle, .or at fartheft the latter end of 
July. Flat-bottomed boats ſufficient to tranſport 5000 
men were built near Albany, and brought down Hudſon's 
River to the neighbourhood of the American ariny before 
New-York. Ovens were erected oppolite to Staten 
Iſland, for the uſe of the French troops. Every move- 
ment was made which was introductory to the commence- 
ment of the ſiege. It was not a little mortifying to ge- 
neral Waſhington, to find himſelf on the 2d of Auguſt to 
be only a few hundreds itronger than he was on the day 
his army firſt moved from their winter-quarters. To 
have fixed on a plan of operations, with a foreign officer 
at the head of a reſpectable force; to have brought that 
force from a conſiderable diſtance, in confident expedta- 
tion of reinforcements ſufficiently large to commence 
effective operations againſt the common enemy, and at 
the ſame time to have engagements in behalf of the ſtates 
violated in direct oppoſition to their own intereſt, and in 
a manner derogatory to his perſonal honour, was enough 
to have excited ſtorms and tempeſts in any mind leſs 
calm than that of general Waſhington, He bore this hard 
trial with his uſual magnanimity, and contented himſelf 
with repeating his requiſitions to the ſtates, and at the 
ſame time urged them by every tie, to enable him to ful- 
fil engagements entered into on their account, with the 
commander of the French troops. | 

That tardineſs of the ſtates, which at other times had 
brought them near the brink of ruin, was now the acci- 


dental 


| GEORGE III. _ 
dental cauſe of real fervice. Had they ſent forward their 
recruits for the regular army, and their quotas of militia, 
as was expected, the ſiege of New-York would have 
commenced in the latter end of July, or early in Auguſt. 
While the ſeaſon was waſting away in expectation of theſe 
reinforcements, lord Cornwailis, as has been mentioned, 
fixed himſelf near the Capes of Virginia. His ſituation 
there, the arrival of a reinforcement of 3000 Germans 


from Europe at New-York, the ſuperior ſtrength of that 


garriſon, the failure of the ſtates in filling up their batta- 


lions, and embodying their militia, and eſpecially recent 


intelligence from count de Graſſe, that his deſtination 
was fixed to the Cheſapeak, concurred, about the middle 
of Auguſt, to make a total change in the plan of the 
campaign. 

The appearance of an intention to attack New-York 
was nevertheleſs kept up. While this deception conti- 
nued, the allied army on the 24th of that month croſſed 
the North River, and paſſed on the way of Philadelphia to 
York-Town. An attempt to reduce the Britiſh forces 


in Virginia, promiſed ſucceſs with more expedition, and 


to ſecure an object of nearly equal importance with the 
reduction of New-York. No one can undertake to ſay 
what would have been the conſequence, if the allied 
forces had perſevered in their original plan; but it is 
evident from the event, that no ſucceſs could have been 
greater, or more conducive to the eſtabliſhment of their 
ſchemes, than what reſulted from their operations in 
Virginia, 

While the attack of New-York was in ſerious con- 
templation, a letter from general Waſhington detailing 
the particulars of the intended operations of the campaign 


being intercepted, it fell into the hands of fir Henry 


Clinton. After the plan was changed, the royal com- 
mander was ſo much under the impreſſion of the intelli- 
gence contained in the intercepted letter, that he believed 
every movement towards Virginia to be a feint calculated 
to draw off his attention from the defence of New-York. 
Inder the influence of this opinion he bent his whole 
force to ſtrengthen that poſt, and ſuffered the French and 
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American armies to paſs him without any moleſtation, 
When the beſt opportunity of ſtriking at them was 
elapſed, then for the firſt time he was brought to believe 
that the allies had fixed on Virginia for the theatre of 
their combined operations. As truth may be made 
to anſwer the purpoſes of deception, ſo no feint of attack. 
ing New-York could have been more ſucceſsful than the 
real intention, 


In the latter end of Auguſt, the American army began 


their march to Virginia, from the neighbourhood of New- 
York, General Waſhington had advanced as far as 
Cheſter, before he received the news of the arrival of the 
fleet commanded by monſieur de Graſſe. The French 
troops marched at the ſame time, and for the ſame place, 
In the courſe of this ſummer they paſſed through all the 
extenſive ſettlements which lie between Newport and 
York-Town. It ſeldom, if ever, happened before, that 
an army led through a foreign country, at ſo great a diſ- 
tance from their own, among a people of different prin- 
ciples, cuſtoms, language, and religion, behaved with ſo 
much regularity, In their march to York- Town they 
had to paſs through 500 miles of a country abounding 
in fruit, and at a time when the moſt delicious productions 
of nature, growing on and near the public highways, 
preſented both opportunity and temptation to gratify their 
appetites. Yet fo complete was their diſcipline, that in 
this long march, ſcarce an inſtance could be produced 
of a peach or an apple being taken, without the conſent 
of the inhabitants. General Waſhipgton and count 
Rochambeau reached Williamſburgh on the 14th of Sep- 
tember. They with generals Chaſtelleux, Du Portal, 
and Knox, proceeded to viſit count de Graſſe on board 
his ſhip the Ville de Paris, and agreed on a plan of opera- 
tions. 

The count afterwards wrote to Waſhington, that in 
caſe a Britiſh fleet appeared, „he conceived that he 
ought to go out and meet them at ſea, inſtead of riſquing 
an engagement in a confined fituation.*” This alarmed 
the general. He ſent the marquis de la Fayette with a 


letter to diſſuade him from the dangerous meaſure. This 
letter 
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letter and the perſuaſions of the marquis had the defired 
effect. | . 

The combined forces proceeded on their way to York- 
Town, partly by land, and partiy down the Cheſapeak. 
The whole, together with a body of Virginia militia, un- 
der the command of general Nelſon, amounting in the 
aggregate to 12,000 men, rendezvouſed at Williamſburgh 
on the 25th of September, and in five days after, moved 
down to the inveſtiture of York- Town. The French 
fleet at the ſame time moved to the mouth of York river, 
and took a poſition which was calculated to prevent lord 
Cornwallis either from retreating or receiving ſuccour by 
water. Previouſly to the march from Williamſburgh to 
York-Town, Waſhington gave out in general orders as 
follows: If the enemy ſhould be tempted to meet the 
army on its march, the general particularly enjoins the 
troops to place their principal reliance on the bayonet, 
that they may prove the vanity of the boaſt, which the 
Britiſh make of their peculiar proweſs in deciding battles 
with that weapon.“ 

The combined army halted in the evening, about two 
miles from York-Town, and lay on their arms all night. 
About this time lord Cornwallis received a letter from fir 
Henry Clinton, announcing the arrival of admiral Digby 
with three ſhips of the line from Europe, and the deter- 
mination of the general and flag officers in New-York 
to embark 5000 men in a fleet, which would probably 
fail on the 5th of October; that this fleet conſiſted of 23 
fail of the line, and that joint exertions of the navy 
and army would be made for his relief. On the night 
after the receipt of this intelligence, lord Cornwallis 
quitted his outward poſition, and retired to one more 
inward. | 

The works erected for the ſecurity of York-'Town on 
the right, were redoubts and batteries, with a line of 
ſtockade in the rear. A marſhy ravine lay in front of 
the right, over which was placed a large redoubt. The 
moraſs extended along the centre, which was defended by 

a line of ſtockade, and by batteries: On the left of the 
centre was a hornwork with a ditch, arow of fraize and an 
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abbatis. Two redoubts were advanced before the left. 
The combined forces advanced and took poſſeſſion of the 
ground from which the Britiſh had retired. About this 
time the legion cavalry and mounted intantry paſſed over 
the river to Glouceſter ; general de Choiſy inveſted the 
Britiſh poſt on that ſide ſo fully, as to cut off all commu. 
nication between it and the country, In the mean time 
the royal army was ſtraining every nerve to ſtrengthen 
their works, and their artillery was conſtantly employed 
in impeding the operations of the combined army. On 
the gth and Toth of October, the French and Americans 
opened their batteries: They kept up a briſk and well. 
directed fire from heavy cannon, from mortars, and 
howitzers. The ſhells of the beſiegers reached the ſhips 
in the harbour, and the Charon of 44 guns and a tranſ- 
port ſhip were burned. On the foth a meſſenger arrived 
with a deſpatch from fir Henry Clinton to *Jord Corn- 
wallis, dated on the 3oth of September, which ſtated va- 
rious circumſtances tending to leſſen the probability of 
relief being obtained, by a direct movement from New- 
Vork. Lord Cornwallis was at this juncture adviſed to 
evacuate York-Town, and after paſſing over to Glou- 
ceſter, to force his way into the country. Whether this 
movement would have been ſucceſsful, no one can with 
certainty pronounce ; but it could not have produced any 
conſequences more injurious to the royal intereſt than 
thoſe which reſulted from declining the attempt. On 
the other hand, had this movement been made, and the 
royal army been defeated or captured in the interior coun- 
try, and in the mean time had ſir Henry Clinton, with 
the promiſed relief, reached York- Town, the precipitan- 
cy of the noble lord would have been perhaps more the 
ſubject of ceni ire, than his reſolution of ftanding his 
ground and reſiſting to the laſt extremity. On the 11th 
of October the beſiegers commenced their ſecond parallel 
200 yards from the works of the beſieged. Two redoubts 
which were advanced on the left of the Britiſh, greatly 


impeded the progrels of the combined armies z- it was 


herefore propoſed to carry them by ſtorm. To excite a 


{Pirit of emulation, the reduction of the one was com- 


mitted 
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mitted to the French, of the other to the Americans, 
and both marched to the aſſault with unloaded arms. 
The Americans having paſſed the abbatis and paliſades, 
they attacked on all ſides, and carried the redoubt in a 
few minutes with the loſs of 8 killed and 28 wounded, 
Lieutenant- colonel Laurens perſonally took the com- 
manding officer prifoner. About five of the Britiſh 
were killed, and the reſt were captured. Colonel Hamil- 
ton, who conducted the enterpriſe, in his report to the 
marquis de la Fayette mentioned to the honour of his 


_ detachment, “ That, incapable of imitating examples of 


barbarity, and forgetting recent provocations, they [pared 
every man who ceaſed to reſiſt.“ 

The French were equally ſucceſsful on their part. 
They carried the redoubt aſſigned to them with rapidity, 
but loit a conſiderable number of men. Theſe two re- 
doubts were included in the ſecond parallel, and facili- 
tated the ſubſequent operations of the beſiegers. The 
Britiſh could not with propriety riſque repeated ſallies. 
One was projected at this time“ conſiſting of 400 men, 
commanded by lieutenant-colonel Abercrombie. He 
proceeded ſo far as to force two redoubts, and to (pike 
eleven pieces of cannon. Though the officers and ſol- 
diers diſplayed great bravery in this enterpriſe, yet their 
ſucceſs produced no eſſential advantage. The cannon 
were ſoon unſpiked and rendered fit for ſervice. 

By this time the batteries of the beſiegers were covered 
with nearly a hundred pieces of heavy ordnance, and 
the works of the beſieged were ſo damaged, that they 
could ſcarcely ſhow a ſingle gun. Lord Cornwallis had 
now no hope left but from offering terms of capitulation 
or attempting an eſcape. He determined on the Jatter, 
This, though lefs practicable than when firſt propoſed, 
was not altogether hopeleis, Boats were prepared to re- 
ceive the troops in the night, and to tranſport them ta 


Glouceſter Point. After one whole embarkation had 
crofied, a violent ſtorm of wind and rain diſperſed the 


boats employed on this buſineſs, and fruſtrated the whole 
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ſcheme. The royal army, thus weakened by diviſion, 
was expoſed to increaſed danger. ; 

Orders were ſent to thoſe who had paſſed, to re-croſs 
the river to York- Town. With the failure of this 
ſcheme the laſt hope of the Britiſh army expired. Longer 
reſiſtance could anſwer no good purpoſe, and might occa. 
ſion the loſs of many valuable lives. Lord Cornwallis 
therefore wrote a letter to general Wafhington, requeſting 
a ceſſation of arms for twenty-four hours, and that com- 
miſſioners might be appointed to digeſt terms of capitu- 
lation. It is remarkable while lieutenant-colonel Lau- 


rens, the officer employed by general Waſhington, on 
this occaſion, was drawing up theſe articles, that his 


father was cloſely confined in the Tower of London, of 
which lord Cornwallis was conſtable. By this ſingular 
combination of circumſtances, his lordſhip became a 
Priſoner to the ſon of his own priſoner. | 

On the 19th of October the poſts of York and Glou- 
ceſter were ſurrendered by a capitulation, the principal 
articles of which were as follows : The troops to be 


priſoners of war to congreſs, and the naval force to 


France. The officers to retain their ſide-arms and private 
23 of every kind; but all property, obviouſly be. 
onging to the inhabitants of the United States, to be 
ſubject to be reclaimed. The ſoldiers to be kept in Vir- 
ginia, Maryland, and Pennſylvania, and to be ſupplied 
with the ſame rations as were allowed to ſoldiers in the 
ſervice of congreſs. A proportion of the officers to 


march into the country with the priſoners ; the reſt to be 


allowed to proceed on parole to Europe, to New-York, 
or to any other American maritime poſt in poſſeſſion of 
the Britiſh. The honour ot marching out with colours 
flying, which had been refuſed to general Lincoln on his 
giving up Charleſtown, was now refuſed to lord Corn- 
wallis ; and general Lincoln was appointed to receive the 
ſubmiſſion of the royal army at York-Town, preciſely in 
the ſame way his own had been conducted about eighteen 


mon:hs before. Lord Cornwallis endeavoured to obtain - 


permiſſion for the Britiſh and German troops to return 


to their reſpectiye countries, under no other reſtrictions 
. | than 
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than an engagement not to ſerve againſt France or Ame- 
rica, He alſo tried to obtain an indemnity for thoſe of 
the inhabitants who had joined him ; but he was obliged 
to recede from the former, and alſo to conſent that the 
loyaliſts in his camp ſhould be given up to the uncondi- 
tional mercy of their countrymen. His lordſhip never- 
theleſs obtained permiſſion for the Bonetta ſloop of war to 
pals unexamined to New-York. This gave an opportu- 
nity of ſcreening ſuch of them as were moſt obnoxious to 
the Americans. 

The regular troops of France and America, employed 
in this ſiege, conſiſted of about 7000 of the former, and 
5500 of the latter; and they were aſſiſted by about 4000 
militia, On the part of the combined army about 300 
were killed or wounded : On the part of the Britiſh 
about 500, and 70 were taken in the redoubts, which 
were carried by aſſault on the 14th of October. The 
troops of every kind that ſurrendered priſoners of war 
exceeded 7000 men; but ſo great was the number of fick 
and wounded, that there were only 3000 capable of bear- 
ing arms, The French and American engineers and 
artillery merited and received the higheſt applauſe, Bri- 


gadiers-general Du Portail and Knox were both promoted 


to the rank of maior-generals on account of their merito- 
rious ſervices. Lieutenant-colonel Gouvion and captain 
Rochefontaine of the corps of engineers, reſpectively re- 
ceived brevets, the former to the 1ank of a colonel, and 
the latter to the rank of a major. | 

A Britiſh fleet and an army of 7000 men, deftined for 
the relief of lord Cornwallis, arrived off the Cheſapeak 
on the 24th of October; but on receiving advice of his 
lordſhip's ſurrender, they returned to Sandy Hook and 
New-York. Such was the fate of that general, from 
whoſe gallantry and previous ſucceſſes the ſpeedy conqueſt 
of the ſouthern States had been fo confidently expected. 
No event during the war promiſed fairer for overſetting 


the independence of at leaſt a part of the confederacy, 
than his complete victory at Camden; but by the con- 


ſequences of that action, his lordſhip became the occa- 
gion of rendering that a revolution, which from his pre- 
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vious ſucceſs was in danger of terminating as a rebel. 
lion. The loſs of his army may be conſidered as the 
cloſigg ſcene of the continental war in North America. 
The troops under the command of lord Cornwallis 
had ſpread waſte and ruin over the face of all the 
country for 400 miles on the ſea-coaſt, and for 200 
miles to the weſtward. Their marches from Charleſtown 
to Camden, from Camden to the river Dan, from the 
Dan through North-Carolina to Wilmington, from 
Wilmington to Peterfburgh, and from Peterſburgh 
through many parts of Virginia, till they finally ſettled 
in York-Town, made a route of more than 1100 
miles. Every place through which they paſſed in theſe 
various marches, experienced the effects of their rapacity, 
Their numbers enabled them to go whitherſoever they 
pleaſed ; their rage for plunder diſpoſed them to take 
whatever they had the means of removing, and their ani- 
moſity to the Americans led them often to the wanton 
deſtruction of what they could neither uſe nor carry off, 
By their means theuſands had been involved in diſtreſs. 
The reduction of ſuch an army occaſioned unuſual tranſ- 
ports of joy in the breaſts of the whole body of the 
people. Well-authenticated teſtimony aſſerts that the 
nerves of ſome were ſo agitated, as to produce convul- 
ſions, and that at leaſt one man expired under the tide 
of pleaſure which flowed in upon him, when informed of 
his lordſhip's ſurrender *®. The people throughout the 
United States diſplayed a ſocial triumph and exultation, 
which no private proſperity is ever able fully to inſpire, 
General Waſhington, on the day after the ſurrender, order- 
ed © That thoſe who were under arreft ſhould he par- 
doned and ſet at liberty.“ His orders cloſed as follows: 
& Divine ſervice ſhall he performed to- morrow in the dif- 
ferent brigades and diviſions, The commander in chief 
recommends, that all the troops that are not upon duty 


* The door-keeper of congreſs, an aged man, died ſud- 
denly immediately after hearing of the capture of lord Corn- 
wallis's army. This death was univerſally aſcribed to a vio- 
lent emotion of political joy, 
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aſſiſt at it with a ſerious deportment, and that ſenſibility 
of heart, which the recollection of the ſurpriſing and 
particular interpoſition of Providenee in our | Wa. 
claims.” Congreſs, on receiving the official account of 
the great events which had taken place at York- Town, 
reſolved to go in proceſſion to church and return public 
thanks to Almighty God for the advantages they had 
gained; they alſo iſſued a proclamation for “ religiouſly 
oblerving through the United States the 13th of Decem- 
ber as a day of thankſgiving and prayer,” The ſingu- 
larly intereſting event of captivating a ſecond royal army 
produced ſtrong emotions, which broke out in all the 
variety of + by with which the moſt rap: urous joy uſually 
diſplays itſelf, 

While the combined armies were advancing to the 
ſiege of Vork-Town, an excurſion was made from New- 
York, which was attended with no ſmall loſs to the 
Americans, General Arnold, who had Jately returned 
from Virginia, was appointed to conduct an expedition, 
the obje& of which was the town of New-London in his 
native country. The troops employed there were landed 


on the 6th of September, in two detachments on each 


ſide of the harbour. The one was commanded by lieu- 
tenant-colone] Eyre, and the other by general Arnold. 
The latter met with little oppoſition ; Fort Trumbull, 
and a redoubt which was intended to cover the harbour, 
not being tenable were evacuated, and rhe men croſſed 
the river to Fort Griſwold on Groton Hijl. This was 
furiouſly attacked by heutenant-colonel Eyre: The garri- 
ſon defended themſelves with great reſolution, but after 
a ſevere conflict of forty minutes, the fort was carried by 


the aſſailants. The Americans had not more than 6 


or 7 men killed, when the Britiſh carried their lines, but 
a ſevere execution took place afterwards though reſiſtance 
had ceaſed. An officer of the conquering troops inquir- 
ed on his entering the fort who commanded, colonel 
Ledyard anſwered, © I did, but you do now; and pre- 
ſented him his ſword, The colonel was immediately run 
through the body and killed. Between 30 and 40 were 


wounded, and about 40 were carried off priſoners. = 
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vious ſucceſe was in danger of terminating as a rebel. 
lion. The loſs of his army may be conſidered as the 
cloſigg ſcene of the continental war in North America. 
The troops under the command of lord Cornwallis 
had ſpread waſte and ruin over the face of all the 
country for 400 miles on the ſea-coaſt, and for 200 
miles to the weſtward. Their marches from Charleſtown 
to Camden, from Camden to the river Dan, from the 
Par. through North-Carolina to Wilmington, from 
Wilmington to Peterfburgh, and from Peterſburgh 
through many parts of Virginia, till they finally ſettled 
in York-Town, made a route of more than 1100 
miles. Every place through which they paſſed in theſe 
various marches, experienced the effects of their rapacity, 
Their numbers enabled them to go whitherſoever they 


Pleaſed ; their rage for plunder diſpoſed them to take 


whatever they had the means of removing, and their ani- 
moſity to the Americans led them often to the wanton 
deſtruction of what they could neither uſe nor carry off, 
By their means thouſands had been involved in diſtreſs, 
The reduction of ſuch an army occaſioned unuſual trani- 
ports of joy in the breaſts of the whole body of the 
people. Well-authenticated teſtimony aſſerts that the 
nerves of ſome were ſo agitated, as to produce convul- 
ſions, and that at leaſt one man expired under the tide 
of pleaſure which flowed in upon him, when informed of 
his lordſhip's ſurrender *. The people throughout the 
United States diſplayed a ſocial triumph and exultation, 
which no private proſperity is ever able fully to inſpire, 
General Waſhington, on the day after the ſurrender, order- 
ed © That thoſe who were under arreft ſhould he par- 
doned and ſet at liberty. His orders cloſed as follows: 
& Divine ſervice ſhall he performed to- morrow in the dit- 
ferent brigades and diviſions. The commander in chief 
recommends, that all the troops that are not upon duty 


* 'The door-keeper of congreſs, an aged man, died ſud- 
denly immediately after hearing of the capture of lord Corn- 
wallis's army. This death was univerſally aſcribed to a vio- 
lent emotion of political joy, 
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aſſiſt at it with a ſerious deportment, and that ſenſibility 
of heart, which the recollection of the ſurpriſing and 
particular interpoſition of Providenee in our | Shs. 
claims.“ Congreſs, on receiving the official account of 
the great events which had taken place at York- Town, 
reſolved to go in proceſſion to church and return public 
thanks to Almighty God for the advantages they had 
gained; they alſo ifſued a proclamation for ( religiouſly 
obſerving through the United States the 13th of Decem- 
ber as a day of thankſgiving and prayer,” The ſingu- 
larly intereſting event of captivating a ſecond royal army 
produced ftrong emotions, which broke out in all the 
variety of + o with which the moſt rap: urous joy uſually 
diſplays itſelf. | 

While the combined armies were advancing to the 
ſiege of York-Town, an excurſion was made from New- 
York, which was attended with no ſmall loſs to the 
Americans, General Arnold, who had Jately returned 
from Virginia, was appointed to conduct an expedition, 
the object of which was the town of New-London in his 
native country. The troops employed there were landed 


on the 6th of September, in two detachments on each 


ſide of the harbour. The one was commanded by lieu- 
tenant-colone] Eyre, and the other by general Arnold. 
The latter met with little oppoſition 3 Fort "Trumbull, 
and a redoubt which was intended to cover the harbour, 
not being tenable were evacuated, and the men croſſed 


the river to Fort Griſwold on Groton Hill. This was 


furiouſly attacked by lieutenant-colonel Eyre: The garri- 
ſon defended themſelves with great reſolution, but after 
a ſevere conflict of forty minutes, the fort was carried by 
the aſſailants. The Americans had not more than 6 
or 7 men killed, when the Britiſh carried their lines, but 
a ſevere execution took place afterwards though reſiſtance 
had ceaſed. An officer of the conquering troops inquir- 
ed on his entering the fort who commanded, colonel 
Ledyard anſwered, “ I did, but you do now; and pre- 
ſented him his ſword, The colonel was immediately run 
through the body and killed. Between 30 and 40 were 


wounded, and about 40 were carried off priſoners. — 
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the ſide of the Britiſh 48 were killed, and 145 wounded; 
among the latter was major Montgomery, and among the 
former was colonel] Eyre. About 15 veſſels loaded with 
the effects of the inhabitants retreated up the river, and 
four others remained in the harbour unhurt, but all ex. 
cepting theſe were burned by the communication of fire 
from the burning ſtores. Sixty dwelling houſes and 24 
ſtores were reduced to aſhes, and the loſs which the Ame. 
ricans ſuſtained by the deſtruction of naval ſtores, of pro. 
viſions, and merchandiſe, was immenſe. General Ar. 
nold having completed the object of the expedition, re. 
turned in eight days to New-York. The Americans 
loſt many valuable men, and much of their poſſeſſions, by 
this incurſion, but the cauſe for which they contended 
was uninjured. Expeditions which ſeemed to have no 
higher object than the deſtruction of property alienated 
their aflections ſtill fartber from the Britiſh government, 
They were not ſo extenſive as to anſwer the ends of con. 
queſt, and the momentary impreſſion reſulting from them 


produced no laſting intimidation. On the other hand, 


they excited a ſpirit of revenge agamſt the authors of 
ſach accumulated diftrefles. : ; 

In the beginning of the campaign a ſquadron of ſhips, 
under the command of commodore Johnſtone, was ſent 
againſt the Cape of Good Hope ; the court of France 
however not being unappriſed of its deſtination, def- 
patched a fleet of ſuperior force from Breſt, under the 
command of M. de Suffrein, to conntera&t the deſign of 
the Britiſh commodore. The French overtook the Eng- 


1ifh ſquadron at tne Cape de Verd Iflands, on the 16th of 
April, and though the latter was at anchor in a neutral 


port (Port Praya, in the iſland of St. Jago), and conſe- 
quently under the protection of the Portugueſe flag, pro- 
ceeded to attack it. The Britiſh ſquadron was thrown 
into ſome contuſion on the firſt attack, and the conduct 
of the commodore has not eſcaped cenſure on this occa- 


ſion. The native valour of the Britiſh ſeamen, however, 


ſoon diſplayed itſelf, and the outward-bound India ſhips 
which came under convoy of the commodore, taking an 


Active part in the engagement, the French were beaten 


off, 
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off, but not without the loſs of 77 men killed and wound. 
ed on the part of the Engliſh, The object of the expe- 
dition was by this rencounter compietely defeated, 

Early in the ſpring a fleet of twenty fail of the line, 
and a fifty-four gun ſhip, ſailed from Breſt, under the 
command of M. de Graſſe; and as the French had al- 
ready eight ſail of the line and a ſifty- gun ſhip at Marti- 
nique and St. Domingo, it was generally ſuppoſed they 
would have a decided ſuperiority in the Weſt Indies. 


The Britiſh fleet was weakened by the admiral's ſending. 


a ſquadron under the command of commodore Hotham, 
with the convoy which conveyed the Euſtatia treaſure to 
England, which reduced his fleet to twenty-one ſail of 
the line. As it was therefore of the utmoſt importance 
to intercept the ſquadron of De Graſſe, admiral Rodney 
detached the admirals Hood and Drake, with ſeventeen 
{ail for that purpoſe, while he remained himſelf at St. 
Euſtatia, with a few ſhips for its protection. 

On the 29th of April the French fleet appeared in 
ſight of the Britiſh admiral Hood as he lay in the chan- 
nel of St, Lucia, The French convoy got ſafe into the 
harbour of Fort Royal in Martinique, and four ſhips of 
the line, and a fifty-gun ſhip out of the ſame harbour, 
were enabled to join the French fleet, The enemy, not- 
withſtanding this ſuperiority, appeared defirous of ayoid- 
ing a general engagement, and after many ineffectual en- 
deavours on the part of the Engliſh to gain the wind, fo 
as to force the French admiral to a deciſive action, both 
flects ceaſed firing, and each claimed the victory. To 
the French indeed it was almoſt productive of equal con- 
ſequences ; for though they loſt the greateſt number of 
men in the action, five of the Engliſh ſhips were ſo diſ- 
abled as to be rendered unfit for immediate ſervice, 
Thus the {ſuperiority of the enemy in thoſe ſeas was de- 
cided and irreſiſtible. M. de Grafle, on the following 


day, was defirous of bringing the conteſt to that conclu- 


| five point which before he had evaded ; but fir Samuel 


Hood diſappointed him by his maſterly movements, by 
which the Engliſh fleet arrived ſafe at Antigua after being 


purſued by the French. a 
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On the 26th of May, admiral Rodney received intel. 
ligence from governor Ferguſon that the French fleet had 


% appeared off the iſland of Tobago on the 23d; upon 


which admiral Drake was deſpatched with ſix ſail of the 
line and ſome land forces to its relief. Upon reaching 
the iſland on the morning of the 3oth, admiral Drake 
diſcovered the enemy's fleet, of twenty ſai], between him 
and the land; he was therefore obliged to retreat. When 
admiral Rodney on the 4th of June arrived off the iſland, 
with twenty ſail of the line, he found it in poſſeſſion of 
the enemy; the next day he ſaw the French fleet of 
twenty-four ſail of the line, with which he did not think 
it prudent to engage on account of their ſuperiority ; he 
therefore returned to Barbadoes. | | 

It may be neceſſary to remark in this place the ill fate 
which attended the booty ſeized by the plunderers of St, 
Euſtatia. The homeward bound convoy, which con- 
veyed a great part of the property, was almoſt entirely 
captured by the French in the Channel, on the 2d of 
May ; and the, iſland itſelf was taken on the 26th of 
November following, by four ſhips of the line, and a 
handful of men, under the command of the marquis de 
Bouillé, and the whole Engliſh garriſon made priſoners 
of war. The conduQ of the French was happily ſuch 
as to yield relief to thoſe who had ſuffered by the former 
invaſion, as tar as they were able, and to conciliate the 
affections of the Dutch. The inhabitants were aſſured 
that his moft chriſtian majeſty did not intend to make 
any advantage of the capture, and that the expedition 
had heen planned merely to relieve them from their dil- 
treſſes and oppreſſion. The iſland of St. Martin ſub- 
mitted at the ſame time to the French arms. 

When we turn our attention towards the Eaſt Indies we 
find the Britiſh forces more ſucceſsful than in the Weſt. 
After the defeat of colonel Baillie, the whole Carnatic was 
evacuated by the Brit'ſh, and Madras itſelf might be 
conſidered as in a ſtate of blockade. The arrival of the 
indefat gable ſir Eyre Coote, in the latter end of 1780, 
and the vigorous meaſures which he purſued, effected a 


ſudden and unexpected change, and relieyed, almoſt at a 


ſingle 
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ſingle blow, the Carnatic from the ravages of a dangerous 
and remorſeleſs enemy. In two days after his arrival he 
took his ſeat at the council-board, and produced orders 
from the ſupreme government of Bengal, for the ſuſpen- 
fon of Mr. Whitehill, the preſident, whole intemperate 
conduct had been a chief cauſe of alienating the affections 
of the Nizam. 

Upon the arrival of ſir Eyre Coote the troops were 
in a wretched ſtate of deſpondency; the ſepoys deſert- 
ing, the inhabitants treacherous, and ail the reſources 
cut off. The general, therefore, ordered deſpatches at the 
{ame time to ſir Edward Hughes and to general Goddard, 
to urge them to be active in diſtreſſing the poſſeſſions of 
Hyder on the Malabar coaſt, and to promote as much as 
poſſible a peace with the Mahrattas. 

In the beginning of the year 1781, Hyder's force 
within the boundaries of the Carnatic alone was eſtimated 
at above 100,000 men, while that of fir Eyre Coote did 
not exceed 7000, | 

The two armies encountered near Porto Novo oft 
the 1ſt of July. At feven in the morning the Britifh 
troops proceeded from that place, and after an hour's 
march came in fight of the enemy ſtrongly poſted. Hy- 
der's artillery was well ſerved by Europeans, or thoſe 
inſtructed by them, and did conſiderable execution. In 
this critical ſituation, a bold movement was neceffary ; 
and the Britiſh general determined to turn the right of 
the enemy. Fortunately the country accorded with his 
wiſhes, and by this movement he was enabled to take 
the enemy obliquely, and avoid the full front and fire of 
their works and batteries. In this manner the firſt line 
only decided the fortune of the day. Though Hyder, 
with great dexterity and promptneſs, formed a new 
front to receive the Britiſh general, and detached a large 
body of infantry to prevent the ſecond line from obtain- 
ing poſſeſſion of fome high grounds, yet at length Euro- 
pean order and diſcipline was victorious over the undiſci- 


plined rabble of an eaſtern camp. Hyder was obliged 


to retreat, after leaving 3000 of his beit troops dead on 
the field of battle, 
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In the courſe of the following month the Britiſh gain* 

ed a ſecond victory over Hyder, after fighting from nin* 
in the morning till ſun- ſet, within about 16 miles of the 
city of Trepaſſore. 
In the mean time the ſhipping of Hyder Ally was de- 
ſtroyed by fir Edward Hughes, in his own ports of Cal- 
licut and Mangalore. The Dutch alſo fatally experi- 
enced the valour and enterpriſe of the Britiſh forces in 
that quarter of the globe. 

Some gentlemen of the factory at Fort Marlborough, 
in the month of Auguſt, undertook an expedition againſt 
Sumatra; and all the Dutch ſettlements on the weſtern 
coaſt of that iſland were reduced without any loſs. The 
town and fortreſs of Negapatam, in the Tanjore country 
(one of the moit valuable of the Dutch ſettlements on 
the continent of India), ſurrendered by capitulation to the 
Engliſh on the 12th of November, after a ſiege of twenty- 
two days. | 

The expulſion of the rajah Cheyt Sing from the ze- 
mindary of Benares, though a domeſtic concern of the 
company, 1s become important from the ſhare it has bad 
in the trial of Mr. Haſtings. The rajah Cheyt Sing 
ſucceeded his father in the year 1770, whoſe eſtabliſh- 
ment in the ſucceſſion had been a great object with tlic 
Engliſh Eaſt India company. 

On the death of Sujah ul Dowla in 1775, the country 
of Benares was ceded to the Engliſh ; and the rajah con- 
tinued in the ſame ſituation to the Eaft India company 
as he had ſtood in to the nabob vizier, viz. as a feudal 
vaſſal, at a ſettled rate of tribute, which, it is by ſome 
aſſerted, could not legally be increaſed without the ra- 
jah's conſent. The exigencies of the year 1778, however, 
induced the governor-general, Mr. Haſtings, to make 
ſome extraordinary requiſitions from the vaſſals of the 
company; and the rajah Cheyt Sing was required to contri- 
bute an extraordinary ſubſidy of five lacks of rupees, or 
60,0001. It was alleged that the rajah was diſaffected 
to the Britiſh intereſt, and was defirous, as well as 
others of the native powers, to become independent of 
the company by the aid of the French, With great re- 

| | ' | luctance, 
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luctance, the rajah was induced to conſent to the pay- 
ment; and the requiſition being repeated during three 7 | 
and every year worſe paid than before, a demand of 2000 
cavalry was at length added to the former, with which 
the rajah declared himſelf abſolutely unable to comply. 
On the 7th of July 1581, Mr. Haſtings proceeded on 


a political tour, in order to ſettle the affairs of Benares, and 


to reſtore order in the dominions of the nabob vizier; and 
alſo to obtain ſupplies from every quarter, and to conclude a 
ſeparate peace with Madajee Scindia, through the inter- 
vention of colonel Muir. The governor-general was 
met by the rajah at Buxar; he complained of the exorbit - 
ance of the governor's demands, which were the pays 
ment of a crore of rupees, or 1,200,0901., and the ſar. 
render of the fortreſs of Bidjegur, which he conſidered 
as „ his family reſidence, the depoſit of his women, and 
of his honour,” . | 

The governor, diſſatisfied at the non-compliance of 
the rajah, laid his perſon under an arreſt ſoon after his 


arrival at Benares, and he was committed by Mr. 


Markham, the reſident, to the cuſtody of the military. 
A large body of people immediately crofſed the river 
from Ramnagur, and ſurrounded the palace where the 


Tajah was confined ; a deſperate confli& enſued ; and the 


muſkets of the ſepoys not being loaded, through a motive 
of delicacy, it was alleged, left they ſhould ſeem to 
miſtruſt their noble priſoner; the Engliſh lieutenants 
Stalker, Scot, and Simes,were killed upon the ſpot, and not 
more than 20 of the whole party eſcaped with their lives. 

Before major Popham could bring up the remainder of 
his detachment to Benares, the rajah had effected his 
eſcape, and took refuge in his fortreſs of Bidjegur, 
which he was foon afterwards obliged to relinquiſh ; and, 
taking with him all the treaſure he could conveniently 


convey, bid an everlaſting adieu to his country. The 


booty found in the fortreſs was conſiderable ; and, being 


divided according to the improper proportion which 


cuſtom has ſanctio ned with reſpect to prize-money, pro» 
duced 36,000 |. for the ſhare of the commander in chief, 
and only fix pounds for that of the common ſoldier, 
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The governor-general concluded a treaty of alliance 


and amity with Madajee Scindia, at Oude, on the 13th 
of October. | 
The deſultory nature of the war at this time, which 
raged in ſo many quarters of the globe at the ſame mo- 
ment, obliges us to produce a recital, which may appear 
ſomewhat confuſed, becauſe we are obliged to revert from 
the moſt diſtant parts, by an abrupt tranktion to the af. 
fairs of Europe. $00 

The inactivity of the Dutch has been attributed to the 
treachery of certain perſons, employed in high offices of 
truſt under the States Gencral, ſecretly in league with the 
eourt of London. | 

To haraſs the trade of Holiand, and to prote& that 
of England, a ſquadron was fitted out at Portſmouth, 
in the monta of- June, and the command given to admi- 
ral fir Hyde Parkcr. 'The Dutch ſeemed, at an inſtant, 
to awake from their torpid inaftivity; and by the mid- 
dle of July, a conſiderable fleet was fitted out in the 


Texel, under the command of admiral Zoutman, who 


failed about that period, with a conſiderable convoy under 
his protection. The Britiſh admiral was then on his re- 
turn with the convoy from Elſineur, The hoſtile fleets 
met and fought on the morning of the 5th of Auguſt off 
the Dogger Bank. The force of the Dutch was ſeven 
ſhips'of the line, and ten frigates ; and the Britiſh ſquadron 
conſiſted only of ſix ſhips of the line, and five frigates, 
but was ſuperior in weight of metal to the Dutch fleet : 
The firing on both ſides was reſtrained till the ſhips came 
within half.muſket ſhot of each other; and the action 
continued with an unceaſing fire for three hours and forty 
minutes, till the veſſels on both ſides were ſo ſhattered 
that they became unmanageable, and unable to form? a 
line to renew the combat. For a conſiderable time both 
ſquadrons lay to in this condition; at length the Dutch, 
with their conyoy, bore away for the Texel; and admi- 
ral Parker was in no condition to follow them. The 
Engliſh loſt 104 men killed, and 339 wounded ; the loſs 


of the enemy muſt haye been more conſiderable. It was 


attributed 
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attributed to the neglect of the admiralty that the ad- 
vantages on the part of the Engliſſi were not greater. 
It was owing to the remiſſneſs of the ſame depart- 
ment, that the French fleet from Breſt, under the count 
de Guichen, was permitted to form a junction with the 
Spaniſh fleet from Cadiz, in the latter end of July. The 
combined fleets conſiſted of 49 ſhips of the line, and 
carried with them 10, ooo land forces for the reduction of 
Minorca. After landing the troops upon that iſland, 
the combined fleets returned with the arrogant intention 


of annihilating, for ever, the naval force of England, 


The hoſtile fleets appeared in the Britiſh channel before 
the miniſtry had any information of their movements; 
and it was owing to the accidental meeting of a neutral 
veſſel that admiral Darby had time to eſcape into Torbay 
with the Britiſh fleet, The count de Guichen was for an 
immediate attack upon the Britiſh ſhips as they lay : A 
contrary opinion was ſupported by M. Bouſſel, an officer 
of great reputation, who pointed out the danger there 
would be in attacking admiral Darby, in his preſent 
ſituation, as they could not bear down upon him in a 
line of battle abreaſt, but muſt go down upon the enemy 
ingly. The Spaniſh admiral, and the major part of the 
officers of the fleet, coincided with M. Bouſſel in opinion: 
Beſides, the leaky condition of the ſhips, and the morta- 
lity which prevailed among the ſeamen, were further in- 
ducements to refrain from an immediate attack. 

The combined fleets, after waiting in vain for ſome 
time to intercept our homeward- bound ſhips, were obliged, 
trom the hard weather, which ſet in about September, to 


return to port as ſoon as poſſible» M. Guichen took 


ſhelter in Breſt z but though the Spaniſh ſquadron was 
{ſcarcely in a condition to reach its deſtined port, the 
etiquette of that frivolous court forbad its entrance into 
a French harbour, | | 
In the beginning of December M. de Guichen failed 
again from Breſt with 19 ſhips of the line, and a conſidera- 
ble convoy of merchant-thips. Admiral Kempenfelt was 
deſpatched to intercept them with no more than 12 fail of 
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the enemy in a hard gale of wind, when both fleet and 
convoy were conſiderably diſperſed, With much pro- 
feſſional {kill he cut off 20 of the convoy, and afterwards 
drew up in a line of battle to face the enemy, when, 
for the firſt time, he was appriſed of his great inferiority, 
and was obliged to retreat. The groſs neglect of the 
admiralty excited the diſcontent of the public when they 
ſaw ſo favourable an opportunity loſt of regaining the 
honour of the Britiſh flag. | 
On the laſt day of this year (1781) Henry Laurens 
was releaſed from his long confinement in the Tower of 
London. As nothing can mark more ſtrongly the petty 
paſſions, by which this truly deſpicable miniſtry were 
actuated, than the unworthy treatment of this venerable F 
man, we ſhall treſpaſs on the reader's patience by ſtating 
a few circumſtances relative to it. He had been com. 
mitted there, as already related, on the 6th of October 
1780, on ſuſpicion of high treaſon, after being ex- 
amined in the preſence of lord Stormont, lord George 
Germaine, lord Hillſborough, Mr. Chamberlain, Mr, 
juſtice Addington, and others. The commitment was 
accompanied with a warrant to the lieutenant of the 
Tower to receive and confine him. Their lordſhips 
orders were, „To confine him a cloſe priſoner ; to 
be locked up every night; to be in the cuftody of two 
warders; not to ſuffer him to be out of their ſight one 
moment, day or night; to allow him no liberty of ſpeak- 
ing to any perſon, nor permit any perſon to ſpeak to 
him; to deprive him of the uſe of pen and ink; to ſuffer 
no letter to be brought to him, nor any to go from him.“ 
Mr. Laurens was then fifty- five years old, and ſeverely 
afflicted with the gout and other infirmities. In this 
ſituation he was conducted to apartments in the Tower, 
and was ſhut up in two fmall rooms whieh together 
made about twenty feet ſquare, with a warder for his 
conſtant companion, and a fixed bayonet under his win- 
dow, without any friend to converſe with, and without any 
proſpect or even the means of correſpondence. Being 
debarred the uſe of pen and ink, he procured pencil, 
which proved an uſeful ſubſtitute, After a month's con-. 
| | finem gpl : 
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finement, he was permitted to walk out on limited ground, 
rds but a warder with a ſword in his hand followed cloſe be- 
hind. This indulgence was occaſionally uſed for about 


oo three weeks, when lord George Gordon, who was alſe 
” a priſoner in the Tower, unluckily met and aſked Mr. 
ey Laurens to walk with him. Mr. Laurens declined the 


the | offer, and inſtantly returned to his apartment. Governor 
| Gore caught at this tranſgrefſion of orders, and locked 
hint up fer 37 days, though the attending warder excul- 
"of | pated him from all blame. At the end of that time the 
' governor relented fo far, as to permit his priſoner to walk 


— on the parade hefore the door; bui this favour, as coming 
bl. from him, was refuſed. General Vernon, on hearing of 
ne what had paſſed, gave orders that Mr. Laurens ſhould be 
— permitted to walk out, and this exerciſe was in conſe- 
ber | quence reſumed, after an intermiſſion of two months 
4 and a half. | i 5 ä 
2g: About this time! an old friend and mercantile corre- 
A. ſpondent having ſolicited the ſecretaries of ſtate for Mr. 
wo Laurens's enlargement ou parole, and having offered his 
this whole fortune as ſecurity for his good conduct, ſent him 


| the following meſſage: Their lordſhips ſay, if you will 
point out any thing for the benefit of Great Britain in 


— the preſent diſpute with the colonies, you ſhall be en- 
one larged.”* This propoſition filled him with indignation, 


ak. | and provoked a ſharp reply, part of which was in the 
following words: © I perceive from the meſſage you ſent 
Fer | me, that if I were a raſcal I might preſently get out of 
1 the Tower ; but I am not. You have pledged your word 
and fortune for my integrity. Iwill never d:ſhonour you 
nor myſelf. I can foreſee what will come to paſs: Happen 
to we what may, I fear no poſſible conſequences.” - 


— The ſame friend ſoon after viſited Mr. Laurens, and 
his being left alone with him, addreſſed him as follows: 1 
1 converſe with you this morning, not particularly as your 
any friend, but as the friend of Great Britain. I have cer- 
ing tain propoſitions to make for obtaining your liberty, 
ile which I adviſe you ſhould take time to conſider.“ Mr. 
be f February 26, 1781. 

”y | Laurens 
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Laurens defired to know what they were, and added, 
„That an honeſt man required no time to give an an- 
ſwer, in a caſe where his honour was concerned.“ If,“ 
faid he, ** the ſecretaries of ſtate will enlarge me upon 
parole. I will {trictly conform to my engagement to do 
nothing directly or indirectly to the hurt of this kingdom, 
I will return to America, or remain in any part of Eng- 
land which may be aſſigned, and ſurrender myſelf when 
demanded.” It was anſwered, ** No, fir, you mult ſtay in 
London among your friends: The miniſters will often have 
occaſion to lend for and conſult you: You can write two 
or three lines to the miniſters, and barely ſay you are 
ſorry for what is paſt: A pardon will be granted: 
Every man has been wrong, at ſome time or other of his 
life, and ſhould not be aſhamed to acknowledge it.” 
Mr. Laurens replied, „ I will never ſubſcribe to my 
own infamy, and to the diſhonour of my children.“ He 
was then told of long and painful confinement, and hints 
were thrown out of the poſſible conſequences of his re- 
tuſal : To which he replied, “ I am afraid of no con- 
_— but ſuch as would flow from diſhonourable 
acts. 

In about a week after this interview, major- general 
James Grant, who had long been acquamted with Mr. 
Laurens, and had ſerved with him near twenty years be- 
fore, on an expedition againſt the Cherokee Indians, vi- 
ſited him in the Tower, and talked much of the inconve- 
niences of his ſituation, and then addreſſed him thus: 
& Colonel Laurens, I have brought paper and pencil 
to take down any propoſitions you have to make to ad- 
miniſtration, and I will deliver them myſelf.” Mr. 
Laurens replied, “ J have pencil and paper, but not one 
propoſition, beyond repeating a requeſt to be enlarged on 
parole. I had well weighed what conſequences might 
follow before I entered into the preſent diſpute. I took 
the path of juſtice and honour, and no perſonal evils can 
cauſe me to ſhrink.“ | | 

About this time lieutenant-colonel John Laurens, the 
eldeſt ſon of Henry Laurens, arrived in France as the 
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ſpecial miniſter of congreſs. The father was requeited Þ 
| to Þ 
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to write to the ſon to withdraw himſelf from the court of 
France, and aſſurances were given that it would operate 
in his favour. To thele requeſts he replied, “ My fon is 
of age, and has a will of his own; it I ſhould write to 
him in the terms you requeſt, it would have no effect: 
He would only conclude, that confinement and perſuaũon 
had ſoftened me. I know him to be a man of honour ; he 
loves me dearly, and would lay down his life to ſave mine z 
but I am ſure he would not ſacrifice his honour to fave 
my life; and I applaud him.” | 

Mr. Laurens * pencilled an addreſs to the ſecretaries of 
ſtate for the ule of pen and ink, to draw a bill of exchange 
on a merchant in London who was in his debt, for mo- 
ney to anſwer his immediate exigencies, and to requeſt 
that his youngeſt ſon might be permitted to viſit him, 
for the purpole of concerting a plan for his farther edu. 


cation and conduct in life. This was delivered to their 


lordſhips: But they, though they had made no proviſion 
for the ſupport of their priſoner, returned no anſwer. 
Mr. Laareus was thus left to janguiſh in confinement under 
many infirmities, and without the means of applying his 
own reſources on the ſpot, for his unmediate ſupport. 
As ſoon as Mr. Laurens had completed a year in the 
Tower, he was culled upon to pay 971. 10s. ſterling to 
the two warders for attending on bim. To which he re- 
plied, “ I was ſent to the Tower by the ſecretaries of ſtate 
without money (for ought they knew) their lordſhips 
have never ſupplied me with any thing. It is now up- 
wards of three months ſince I informed their lordihips that 
the fund I had hitherto ſubſiſted upon was nearly exhauſt - 
ed, and prayed for leave to draw a bill on Mr. John Nutt, 
who was in my debt, which they have been plcaſed to re- 
fuſe by the moſt grating of all denials, a total ſilence; and 
now a demand is made for 97l. 10s. It their lordſhips 
will permit me to draw for money where it is due to me, 
I will continue to pay my own expenſes, but I will not 


N pay the warders, whom I never employed, and whoſe at- 
tendance I ſhall be glad to diſpenſe with,” 
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Three weeks after, the ſecretaries of ſtate conſented that 
Mr. Laurens ſhould have the uſe of pen and ink, for the 
purpoſe of drawing a bill of exchange; but they were taken 
away the moment that buſineſs was done. 


About this time Henry Laurens, junior, wrote an hum- 


ble requeſt to lord Hillſborough tor permiſſion to ſee his 
father, which his lordſhip refuſed to grant. He had at 
firſt been permitted to viſit his father, and converſe with 
him for a ſhort time; but theſe interviews were no longer 
permitted. They nevertheleſs occaſionally met on the 
Iines and ſaluted each other, but durſt not exchange a 
ſingle word, leſt it might occaſion a ſecond confinement, 


- fimilar to that to which lord George Gordon had been 


acceſſary. . 
As the year 1781 drew near a cloſe, Mr, Laurens's ſuf- 


ferings in the Tower became generally.known, and excited 


compaſſion in his favour, and odium againſt the authors 
of his confinement. It had been alſo found by the inet- 


ficacy of many attempts, that no conceſſions could be ob- 


tained from him. It was therefore reſolved to releaſe 
him; but difficulties aroſe about the mode. Mr. Laurens 
would not conſent to any act which implied that he was 
a Britiſh ſubject, and he had been committed as ſuch, on 


charge of high treaſon. Miniſters, to extricate themſelves 


from this difficulty, at length propoſed to take bail for his 
appearance at the court of king's-bench. When the 
words of the recognizance, ** Our ſovereign lord the 
king, were read to Mr. Laurens, he replied in open 
court, “ Not iny ſovereign,”* and with this declaration 
he, with Mr. Oſwald and Mr. Anderſon as his ſecurities, 
entered into an obligation for his appearance at the court 
of king*s- bench the next Eaſter term, and for not depart- 
ing thence without leave of the court. Thus ended a long 
and a paintul farce. Mr. Laurens was immediately re- 
leaſed. When the time of his appearance at court drew 
near, he was not only diſcharged from all obligations to 
attend, but was requeſted by lord Shelburne to go to the 
contment, in ſubſerviency to a ſcheme for making peace 
with America. Mr. Laurens, ſtartled at the idea of be- 


ing releaſed without any equiyalent, as he had normal 
LS | | | he! 
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held himſelf to be a priſoner of war, replied, that He 


durſt not accept himſelf as a gift; and that as congreſs 
had once offered lieutenant- general Burgoyne for him, he 
had no doubt of their now giving lieutenant- general earl 
Cornwailis for the tame purpoſe.“ 


CHAT. . AVIS. 


Decline of lord North's influence--- Seſſion of parliament- 
King's ſpeech--- Debate on the addreſs--- Revived--- 
Motion by Mr. Pitt to withhold the ſupples---Mry. 
Burke's motion concerning St. Euftatius -- Motion againſt 
offenſive war with America--- Army eftimates--- Petitions 
againſt the war Miſconduct of admiralty— Lord George 
Germaine created a peer---General Conway's motion 
againſt the war--- Fur ther motions to that effect Dii- 

ſolution of the miniſtry Characters of the leading per- 
ſons among them--- New miniftry--- Popular mecaſures--- 
Embarraſſed by lord Thurlow--- Afairs of Ireland--- 
Reform bills---Campaign of 1782--- Minorca taken--- 
Succeſſes of the French in the Weſt Indies---De Graſſe 
defeated by Roaney---Misfortunes of Weft India fleet--- 
Bahamas taken by the Spamards--- American aff airs--< 
Death of captain Huddy--- Difficult fituation of captain 
Aſgill--- Evacuation of Georgia and South-Caroling-- = 
Dutch forts in Africa taken---Trincomale taken by the 
Engliſh---Defeat of Spaniards at Gibraltar---Death of 
lord Rockingham---New adminiſtration, 


[A. D. 1781, 1782.] 


NOTWITHSTANDINGminiſters had flattered them- 


ſelves that they had ſecured ſuch a majority at the 


general election as to render their power permanent and 
irreſiſtible, yet it ſoon appeared that they were miſtaken 
in this opinion, and that of the new members the majo- 
rity were ſecretly diſpoſed to favour the whig party. 
From the moment of the capture of lord Cornwailis all 
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diſcerning men foreſa the downfal of lord North's ad- 
miniſtration, and the wavering and venal phalanx in the 
ſenate had already begun to make overtures to the leaders 
of oppoſition. In the mid of the diſſatisfaction and ge- 
neral ill humour created by the repeated diſgraces which 
had attended the Britiſh arms in America, the parliament 
aſſembled on the 27th of November 1781. In the ſpeech 
from the throne his majeſty obſerved, „that the war was 
ill unhappily prolonged, and that to his great concern, 
the events of it had been very unfortunate to his army in 
Virginia, having ended in the total lofs of his forces in 
that province. But he could not conſent to ſacrifice, either 
to his own deſire of peace or to the temporary eale and 
relief of his ſubjeAs, thoſe eſſential rights and permanent 
intereſts upon which the ſtrength and {ſecurity of this 
country mult ever principally depend.“ His majeity de- 
clared, „that he retained a firm confidence in the p1o- 
tection of Divine Providence, and a perfect conviction df 
the juſtice of his cauſe;”* and he concluded by calling 
& for the concurrence and ſupport of parliament, and 2 
&igorous, animated, and united exertion of the faculties 
and reſources of his people.” 
A motion for an addreſs of thanks, in the uſual ſtyle, 
was made in the hovle of commons, by Mr. Perceval, 
and ſeconded by Mr. Thomas Orde. The former of theſe 
gentlemen obſei ved, that his wiſhes for the re- eſtabliih- 
ment of peace were ardent and ſincere; but he was fully 
convinced, that a durable and advantageous pcace could 
reſult only from a firm, vigorous, and unremitting proſe- 
cution of the war *. The preſent was not the time to re- 
linquiſh hope, but to refolve upon exertion. By deſpair 
we ſhould invite calamity to overwhelm us; and il would 
it become a great and valiant people, whoſe reſources were 
yet powerful and numerous, to ſubmit where they ſhould 
reſiſt, to look with indifference upon their political im- 


portance, and to tarniſh, by indolent puſillanimity, the 


* It may perhaps not be unamuſing to the reader to com- 


pare this language with that of the ſame deſperate faction at 
the preſent time 1795. | | 
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national and dear-bought glories, both of remote and of 
recent æras, inſtead of oppoſing, with augmented force, a 
combination whole inveterate efforts to throw out of the 
ſcale of Europe the whole political exiſtence of Great Bri- 
tain, were ſtrengthened by the late victory over lord Corn- 


wallis in Virginia. But if a general ſpirit of unanimity, 


fo requiſite at one of the mott alarming and important 
periods in the Britiſh annals, was to ariſe within the walls 
of parliament, and thence to diffuſe itſelf throughout the 
body of the people, the gloom that hovered round us would 
rapidly diſperſe, and great ſucceſſes would conduct the 
nation back to all its priſtine {plendour and felicity. Mr. 
Orde alſo ſtrongly exhorted the houſe to become una- 
mmous in their reſolutions for the ſupport of government; 
and declared himſelf of opinion, that nothing could tend 
to reftore the greatneſs of this country, but a ſucceſsful 
proſecution of the war, which might lead to ſuch a peace 


us would accord with the honour and dignity of Great 
Britain. Similar ſentiments were thrown out by ſome 


other gentlemen on the fide of adminiftration. 

The addreſs was oppoled by Mr. Fox with his 
uſual energy and rapidity of eloquence. He ſaid 
there never was any time when it was ſo neceſſary to 


ob{crve, as at the preſent, that the ſpeech from the throne 


was not be conſidered as the ſpeech of the king, but of 
the miniſters. He had expected, and it had been the 
general expectation of many others, that this ſpeech 
would have been of a very different tendency ; that they 
mould have heard his majeſty declare from the throne, 
cc That he had been deceived and impoſed upon by miſin- 


formation and miſrepreſentation ; that, in conſequence + 


of his deluſion, the parliament had been deluded ; but 
that now the deception was at an end. He ſaw that he 
had been in an error, and that he and his people had ſuf- 
tered enough from the conſequences of it; and, there- 
fore, that he requeſted of his parliament to deviſe the 


moſt fpeedy and direct means of putting an end to the 


public calamities, and of reſtoring peace, ſecurity, and 
happineſs to his dominions.” But, inſtead of a ſpeech 
of this kind, they had heard one which breathed little 
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diſcerning men foreſaw the downfal of lord North's ad- 
miniſtration, and the wavering and venal phalanx in the 
ſenate had already begun to make overtures to the leaders 
of oppoſition. In the midſt of the diſſatisfaction and ge- 
neral ill humour created by the repeated diigraces which 
had attended the Britiſh arms in America, the parliament 
aſſembled on the 27th of November 1781. In the ſpeech 
from the throne his majeſty obſerved, that the war was 
ſtill unhappily prolonged, and that to his great concern, 
the events of it had been very unfortunate to his army in 
Virginia, having ended in the total loſs of his forces in 
that province. But he could not conſent to ſacrifice, either 
to his own deſire of peace or to the temporary eale and 
relief of his ſubjeAs, thoſe eſſential rights and permanent 
intereſts upon which the ftrength and ſecurity of this 
country mult ever principally depend.” His majeſty de- 
clared, „that he retained a firm confidence in the p1o- 
tection of Divine Providence, and a perfect conviction of 
the juſtice of his cauſe;z””* and he concluded by calling 
& for the concurrence and ſupport of parliament, and a 
vigorous, animated, and united exertion of the faculties 
and reſources of his people.” 

A motion for an addreſs of thanks, in the uſual ſtyle, 
was made in the hovle of commons, by Mr. Perceval, 
and ſeconded by Mr. Thomas Orde. The former of theſe 
gentlemen obſeived, that his wiſhes for the re- eſtabliih- 
ment of peace were ardent and ſincere; but he was fully 
convinced, that a durable and advantageous pcace could 
reſult only from a firm, vigorous, and unremitting proſe- 
cution of the war . The preſent was not the time to te- 
linquiſh hope, but to reſolve upon exertion, By deſpair 
we ſhould invite calamity to overwhelm us; and ill would 
it become a great and valiant people, whoſe reſources were 
yet powerful and numerous, to ſubmit where they ſhould 
reſiſt, to look with indifference upon their political im- 
portance, and to tarniſh, by indolent puſillanimity, the 


* It may perhaps not be unamuſing to the reader to com- 


pare this language with that of the ſame deſperate faction at 
the preſent time 1795 | 
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national and dear- bought glories, both of remote and of 
recent #ras, inſtead of oppoling, with augmented force, a 


combination whole inveterate efforts to throw out of the - 


ſcale of Europe the whole political exiſtence of Gieat Bri- 
tain, were ſtrengthened by the late victory over lord Corn- 


wallis in Virginia. But if a general ſpirit of unanimity, 


ſo requiſite at one of the mott alarming and important 
periods in the Britiſh annals, was to ariſe within the walls 
ef parliament, and thence to diffuſe itſelf throughout the 
body of the people, the gloom that hovered round us would 


rapitily diſperſe, and great ſucceſſes would conduct the 


nation back to all its priſtine ſplendour and felicity. Mr. 
Orde alſo ftrongly exhorted the houſe to become una. 


nimous in their reſolutions for the ſupport of government 


and declared himſelf of opinion, that nothing could tend 
to reſtore the greatneſs of this country, but a ſucceſsful 
proſecution of the war, which might lead to ſuch a peace 
as would accord with the honour and dignity of Great 
Similar ſentiments were thrown out by ſome 
other gentlemen on the fide of adminiftration. 

The addreſs was oppoled by Mr. Fox with his 
uſual energy and rapidity of eloquence. He ſaid 
there never was any time when it was ſo neceſſary to 
ohſer ve, as at the preſent, that the ſpeech from the throne 
was not be conſidered as the ſpeech of the king, but of 
the miniſters. He had expected, and it had been the 
general expectation of many others, that this ſpeech 
would have been of a very different tendency ; that they 


mould have heard his majeſty declare from the throne, 


« That he had been deceived and impoſed upon by miſin- 
formation and miſrepreſentation; that, in conſequence 
of his deluſion, the parliament had been deluded ; but 
that now the deception was at an end. He ſaw that he 


had been in an error, and that he and his people had ſuf- 


fered enough from the conſequences of it; and, there- 
fore, that he requeſted of his parliament to deviſe the 


moſt ſpeedy and direct means of putting an end to the 


public calamities, and of reſtoring peace, ſecurity, and 


happineſs to his dominions.” But, inſtead of a ſpeech 


of this kind, they had heard one which breathed little 
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elſe but rancour, vengeance, miſery, and blood. Thofe, 
he added, who vere ignorant of the perſoual character 
of the ſovereign, and who imagined this ſpeech to ori- 

ginate with him, might be led to ſuppoſe that he was an 
unfeeling deſpot, rejoicing in the horrid ſacrifice of the 
liberty and lives of his ſubjects, who, when all hope of 
victory was vaniſhed, ſtill thirſted for revenge. The 
miniſters who adviſed this ſpeech he affirmed to be a curſe 
to the country, over the affairs of which they had too 
long been ſuffered to preſide. From that unrivalled 
pre-eminence which we ſo lately poſſeſſed, they had made 
us the object of ridicule and ſcorn to the ſurrounding na- 
tions. But,“ ſaid he, „the time will ſurely come 
when an oppreſſed and irritated people will firmly call 
for fignal puniſhment on thoſe whoſe counſels have brought 
the nation ſo near to the brink of deſtruction. An in- 
dignant nation will ſurely in the end compel them to 
make ſome faint atonement, for the magnitude of their 
offences, on à public ſcaffold.” He concluded with moving 
an amendment. The addreſs was defended by the mi- 
niſter in his uſual ſtrain ; and the amendment of Mr. Fox, 
which went to prevent the houſe from being pledged: to 
any ſpecific meaſure, was negatived by 218 votes againſt 
129. Oppoſition purſued a ſimilar chain of argument 
in the upper houſe, and equally in vain. The duke of 
Richmond objected particularly to the clauſe in the 
ſpeech and the addreſs, which attributed the * war to the 
reſtleſs ambition of our enemies.” He ſaid, the miniſtry 
alone were the authors of the war, and of all its cala- 
mities; that ſcarcely a ſeventh part of the people were 
repreſented ; and that the kingdom was governed by clerks, 
The interior cabinet, he added, had been the ruin of the 
country; and the late ear] of Chatham had publicly de- 
clared in that houſe, that he had been duped and de- 
ceived ; and that he had not been ten days in the cabinet, 
before he felt the ground rotten under his feet. 

Lord Stormont defended the addreſs as originally 
propoſed ; and obſerved, that the language of the ſpeech 
from the throne was proper to be held by any prince 
worthy of the crown in a moment like the preſent z and 
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the long · eſtabliſned cuſtom rendered ſuch an addreſs as 
had been moved the fit anſwer to it. Would their Jord- 
fhips wiſh to tell all Europe, at fuch a period as the pre- 
ſent, that they ſhould not ſupport his majeſty in a vigor- 
ous proſecution of the war? The preſervation of Ame- 
rica, as a dependant part of the Britiſh empire, was too 
important to be relinquiſhed ; and the ave thr criſis, ſo 
far from juſtifying deſpair, called for redoubled ardour 
and for immediate exertion. 

Lord Camden thought the addreſs had ſomething 
lurking under it; and if he voted for it, he ſhould con- 
ferentioufly think himſelf bound to vote for every mea- 


ſure of the miniftry, relative to the American war, during 
the whole ſeſſion. He attacked lord Stormont's ar. u- 


ment; and ſaid, with regard to the ſpeech and the ad- 
dreſs, that the one was an echo of the other; they both, 
as their lordſhips well knew, came out of the ſame bop ; 
and, in fact, it was the miniſter anſwering the min iſter. 
His lordſhip took a retroſpective view of ail the opera- 
tions of the campaign by ſea and land, commenting 
ſeverely upon each. He declared, that it was the cuſtom 


of France to fit out a large force to effect an expedition 


wiſcly planned, and generally ſucceſsfully executed; 


and that it was our cuſtom to follow the French with a 


ſmall force, and to arrive after the buſineſs was done; 
ſo that we reſembled the clumſy tencer deſcribed by De- 
moſthenes, who was remarkable for cl>pping his hand 
to the part of his body after he had received a blow, 
but never hit his adverſary, nor warded off any one of 
his attacks. His Jordſhip concluded with reminding 


the houſe of the ſpeech of a Spanith ſtateſman to Phi- 


lip III. who was at war with every power in Europe, 
wien the ſtateſman, to comfort his maſter, ſaid, “ Pleaſe 
your majeſty, you have but two enemies, all the world 


and your own miniſters.” | 


The lord chancellor faid, that the preſent ſpeech from 


the throne, like all others at the commencement of a 
ſeſſion, was no more than a brief ttate of the nation, 
delivered in the ancient ſtyle of compoſition, and con- 
formably to eſtabliſhed uſage, from almoſt the firſt ex- 
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iſtence of a parliament; and as to the addreſs, its lan- 
guage not being ſpecifically binding, their lordſhips 
might vote in favour of it, without pledging themſelves 
to ſupport any future miniſterial meaſure whatever. The 
houſe at length divided, when the amendment was re- 
jected, by a majority of 75 to 31. A ſhort proteſt 
againſt the addre!s was entered in the journals of the 
houſe, ſigned by the duke of Richmond, the marquis of 
Rockingham, and earl Fitzwilliam, in which they de- 
clared, that they diſſented, “ for reaſons too often urged 
in vain for the laſt ſeven years. againſt the ruinous proſe- 
cution of the unjuſt war carrying on by his majeſty's 
miniſters againft the people of North America, and too 
tatally confirmed by repeated experience, and the late diſ- 
graceful loſs of a ſecond army, to ſtand in need of re- 
petition.” | 
As it was evident from ſome intimations which had 
fallen from lord Stormont, that it was the decided inten- 
tion of miniſters to proſecute to the utmoſt the diſaſtrous 
war in which they had engaged the nation, it was deter- 
mined to renew the debate on bringing up the addreſs on 
this occaſion. Mr. Pitt particularly diſtinguiſhed himſelf, 
and ſaid, the addreſs then at the bar was conceived in terms 
the moſt hypocritical! and deluſive, and if ſuffered to paſs 
for the real ſentiments of the houſe of commons, it would 
deceive the king, proſtitute the judgment of parliament, 
and inſult the people: That © the war was an appendage 
to the firſt lord of the treaſury too dear to be parted with; 
it was the grand pillar raiſed on the ruins of the conſtitu- 
tion, by which he held his fituation.”” | | | 
Mr. Burke characteriſed the addreſs as altogether ““ a 
cheat and a deluſion;“ he faid © the miniſters dealt only 
in deluſions; they were the daily traffic of his inven- 
tion.” He proceeded to ſet in the ſtrongeſt point of view 
the miſcondutt of adminiſtration, but in vain ;z for miniftry Þ 
ſtill retained at their diſpoſal a conſiderable though evi- Þ 
dently a decreaſing majotity. i | 
On the zoth a motion being made by fr Grey Cooper 
for the houſe to reſolve itfelf into a committee of ſupply, 
Mr. T. Pitt roſe to move that no ſupply be granted unleſs 
mimi 
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miniſters ſhould pledge themſelves ſolemnly to alter their 
meaſures. A vehement debate enſued. Mr, Fox, in the 
courſe of a moſt animated ſpecch, aſked “ if miniſters 


would give any f(atisfaQory aſſurance to the houſe, that. 


the military forces which ihculd hereafter be fen acroſs 
the Atlantic, would be employed more ſucceſsfully or 
honourably than thoſe which had already been ſent thuher? 
Did the American ſecretary wiſh to deſpatch athud arnyy 
to America, that general Waſhington might a third time 
receive them as priloners of war ? Did he wiſh that more 
Britiſh troops ſhould be devoted to flaughter, captivity, 
and diſgrace ? Notwithſtanding the dettat and dithonour 
which had attended the meaſures of adminiſtration, they 
had yet diſcovered no ſigns of humiliation or penitence, 
Inſtead of acknowledging that they turned their eyes with 
mquietude and ſhame upon the criminal expenditure of 
truitleſs millions, they did not bluſh to move for an in- 
creaſe of grants, that they might proſecute, tiil ruin 
mould have ſtopped their infamous career, - hoſtilities 
which were the reſult of barbarous ambition, of impla- 
cable malevolence, of a deteitation of liberty, of a con- 


tempt for every principle of juſtice, equity, and honour, '?: 


The miniſters were lo vigorouſly prefied in this debate, 
and ſeemed ſo utterly incapable of defending themſelves 
or their meaſures, that it was probably a welcome ſur- 
priſe to them, to find in their favour, on the diviſion, 172 
voices to 77. | 

While both parties were preparing to bring the grand 
queſtion relative to the continuance of the war, to a com- 
plete deciſion, Mr. Burke was not forgettul of the tranſ- 
actions in St. Euſtatius, and on the 4th December moved 
for an inquiry into the confilcation of property there, 
and the ſubſ-quent ſale and conveyance of the goods to 
the French iflands, and other ports belonging to his ma- 
jeſty's enemies. In the diſcuſſion of this affair, he ſet 
forth the expedition againſt St. Euſtatius in a very ridi- 
culous light. *©* Aiter an unſucceſsful attempt, ſaid 
He, © upon the iſland of St. Vincent, againſt which a 


* . weak and inſufficient force had been employed, the 


B.itith commanders, in obedience to directions aye 
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from England, turned their arms againſt Euſtatius, This 


iſland was known to be in a ſtate totally defenceleſs. 


A ſingle gun, of which the friendly and courteous uſe was 
to ſalute the ſhips of the Engliſh and other European 
Powers, on their arrival at this free port, remained upon 
the walls of a mouldering old caftie, in which there was 
a garriſon of 27 ſoldiers, and about 30 other.perſons of 
various deſcriptions. The armament employed for the 
reduction of the ſettlement thus defended, and ignorant 


even of the commencement of hoſtilities betwixt the two 


nations, conſiſted ct 1 5 (ail of the line, a proportionable 


number of trigates, and near 3000 choſen troops. On this 
occaſion, the miracle of Jericho was needleis ; for, at the 
firſt found of the trumpet, and long before the ramparts 
could have fallen, the governor ſurrendered the ifland at 
diſcretion. But it ſeems that our commanders interpreted 
diſcretion into deſtruction, for they did not leave the 
conquered a ſhilling. Their warehouſes were locked 
up; their books taken from them; their proviſions 
withhgqd ; and they were compelled to give in an account 
of all their ready money, plate, jewels, &c. Nor was 
rank, or ſex, or age, {pared in the general order; all 
were included, and all were forced to comply. Nay, ſo 
great had the hardſhips been which the inhabitants were 
forced to undergo, that governor Meynell, who died, 
was ſuppoſed to have fallen a victim to the hardſhips he 
had endured, The next meaſure was, the general pro- 
{ſcription of all the inhabitants, by which they were 
ordered to quit the iſland, all without exception. The 
Dutch were baniſhed, becauſe they were Dutch ; the 
Americans, becauſe they were the king's enemies; and 
the Jews, becauſe they were of a different religion from 
that of their conquerors. The caſe of Mr. Gouverneur 
was not a little remarkable: He had traded ſolely in dry 
goods; and no naval or military ſtores whatever had 
paſſed through his hands; but he acted upon commil- 
ſion from the congreſs. They viewed this gentleman 
in a twofold light, and thereby were ſure to catch him 
doubly : They conſidered him as a Dutchman, and as an 
Engliſhman. As a Dutchman, they conſiſcated bis pro- 
| perty 3 
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perty; as an Engliſhman, they confined him as a traitor, 
and ſent him to England, to be reſerved for the juſtice of 
his country to pronounce upon him. The poor Jews 
at St. Euſtatius were treated in a worſe manner, if pof- 
ble, than all the other inhabitants. They were ſtripped 
of all their money, and eight of them put on board a 
thip, to be carried out of the iſland. One of them 
in particular, Mr. Hohen, a venerable old gentleman, 
near ſeventy years of age, had even his clothes ſearched; 
& and, from this bit of linen (ſaid Mr. Burke, holding 
it up), which was ſewed in the poor man's coat, were taken 
358. which he had had the conſummate audacity to endea- 
vour to conceal for the purpoſe of buying victuals. The 
commanders in chief having determined upon the confif- 
cation, the next thing to be thought of was the ſale of the 
goods, A proclamation was accordingly iffued, pro- 
miſing free ingreſs and regreſs to all purchafers, together 
with ſecurity that their money ſhould not be taken from 


them, and that they ſhould be at liberty to carry away 


the goods they ſhould purchaſe. If this difficulty had 
not been obviated, there would have been no purchaſers ; 
A convoy was therefore promiſed to them, and actually 
granted; and he could prove, that the convoy was the 
Convert frigate, captain Harvy, which was appointed to 
fee the purchaſers with their commodities clear of the 
privateers; by which means the goods got ſafe into 
Martinique, a place which our privateers wouid never 
have ſuffered them to reach, if St. Euſtatius had remained 
under the Dutch. Another circumſtance was, that the 
goods fo ſold had been diſpoſed of 50 per cent. cheaper 
than the Dutch had before that ſold fimilar articles to the 
French; ſo that in fact the only apparent uſe that the 
conqueſt of St. Euſtatius appeared to be of was, that the 
French and Americans had been ſupplied with ſtores by 
our commanders, and at 5o per cent. cheaper than they 
ufed to get them from the Dutch. Three months too 
were ſpent by theſe commanders in diſpoſing of and ſe- 
curing the plun:ler of St. Euſtatius. Fhe conſequences 
of this conduct, w:th reſpe to the events of the campaign, 
both in the Welt Indies and America, were next adverted 
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to by Mr. Burke. The fleet under the command of fir 


George Rodney, even after the departure of commodore 
Hotham, who had failed with a ſmall ſquadron to convoy 
a part of the treaſure found in St. Euſtativs to England, 
amounted to 21 fail of the line. The whole French force, 
previous to the arrival of Monſ. de Graſſe, conſiſted 
only of eight ſhips of the line, and one fiity, This fa- 
vourable opportunity of recovering ſome of dur former 

oſſeſſions, or attacking thoſe of the enemy, was entirely 
neglected; the whole fleet, and near 3000 choſen troops, 
being kept upwards of two months in a ſtate of total in- 


action, for the important ſervice of protecting the fales of 


St. Euſtatius. The ſecond misfortune, that had ſprung 


from the ſame diſgraceful cauſe, was the weakneſs of the 


detachment ſent under the command of fir Samuel Hood, 
to prevent the junction of the French fleet in the Weſt 
Indics, and that which arrived with de Graſſe from 
Europe. Three fail of the line were detained by the 


.commanders, for the ſame laudable purpoſe of ſecuring 


the plunder of St. Euſtatius z and this ſeparatien of our 
naval force, in all human probability, brought on the 
whole train of calamitous events which followed; the 
junction of the French fleets ; the loſs of Tobago; and 
finally, the dreadful diſaſter in the Cheſapeak. | 
In anſwer to this weighty and pointed charge, fir 


George Rodney, after a virulent invective againſt the 


Dutch, declared, that their perfidious attachment to the 
enemies of Great Britain had determined him to adopt 
the line of conduct he had purfued, in the capture of St. 
Euſtatius ; and that, in his opinion, it fully juſtified the 
entire confiſcation of the property found on that iſland, 
He could not have been actuated by any mercenary views 
in this determination, as he had avowedly made the ſeizure 
for the ſole and excluſive benefit of the crown; and had 
not received intelligence, till long after the confiſcation, 
of his majeſty's gracious intentions of relinquiſhing his 
right in favour of the fleet and army, to whom the and 


had ſurrendered. With reſpect to the outrages that were 
alleged to have been committed, or any wanton and 
lawleſs exerciſe of power, he aſſerted, that, as far as the 

ace 


to the diſaſter in the Cheſapeak, he had taken every ſtep 
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accufation related to himſelf, it was abſolutely groundleſs. 
In * to the charge of having ſuffered ſtores and 
proviſions to be purchaſed for the ſervice of the enemy, 
and tranſported to the iſlands in their poſſeſſion, he de- 
clared that the very reverſe was the truth; that he had 
given the ſtricteſt orders that none of them ſhould be fold, 
but all ſent to his majeſty's yards at Antigua. So ſcrupu- 
louſly exact had he been in this reſpe*t, that he had not 
only examined himſelf the clearance of every ſhip that went 
out of the port, but cauſed them to anchor under his ſtern, 
where they were ſtrictly examined by commiſſioned officers 
of the navy. As to the aſperſions thrown on his military 
character, for remaining three months inactive at St. 


Euſtatius, and detaching an inadequate force to prevent 


the junction of the French fleets, he remarked, that 
during that period he had planned two expeditions, 
one againſt Curacoa, and the other againſt Suri- 
nam; and was on the point of putting them into exe- 
cution, when he received intelligence of the approach of 
Monſ. de Graſſe. That this intelligence reported the 
French fleet to conſiſt of no more than twelve ſail of the 
line; and that conſequently, he had thought fir Samuel 
Hood a ſufficient match for them with fifteen. That as 
ſoon as he heard of the failure of fir Samuel Hood, he had 
put to ſea with the ſhips remaining at St. Euſtatius, and 
failed to join the fleet; that he had put St. Lucia into 
fuch a poſture of defence, as had preſerved that ifland 
from the ſubſequent attack of the French; and that he 
ſhould doubtleſs have intercepted M. de Graſſe himſelf, 
had not his deſigns been traiterouſly diſcovered to the 
enemy. The loſs of Tobago, and the untortunate con- 
cluſion of the campaign in the Cheſapeak, were, he ſaid, 
laid to his charge with equal injuſtice. With reſpect to 
the former, as ſoon as he heard it had been attacked, he 
immediately ſent rear-admiral Drake with tix ſail of the 
line to relieve it. And as to the charge brought by the 
governor of Tobago, all he would ſay in anſwer was, that 
even the guns he had ſent the year before for its defence, 
had never been mounted by the governor. With reſpect 
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in his power to prevent it. He had ſent twice to the ad- 
miral at Jamaica, to forward the Prince William and 
Torbay to America with the greateſt deſpatch; and ke 
ſent allo three times to the admiral in America, defiring 
he would collect his whole force, and meet him with It 
off the Capes of Virginia; but no anſwer had been ſent ts 
him, or to fir Samuel Hood; for he himſelf was then fo 
HI that he was coming home. If the admiral in America 
had met fir Samuel Hood near the Cheſapeak, tne proba- 
bility was, that de Graſſe would have been defeated, and 
the ſurrender of lord Cornwailis prevented, 

Sir George was followed by major-genera] Vaughan, 
who went nearly over the fame ground, denying, in the 
molt ſolemn manner, his having had any there or concern 
in the depredation and outrages alleged to have been 
committed. He refuſed to account for his conduct to an 
individual, but declared himtelf ready to enter into the 
fulleſt inveſtigation of it before the houſe, if they thould 
think fit to call for it; and, in poof of the falſity of one 
of the charges, he read an addreſs he had received from 
the warden and rulers of the Jews, expreſſing the tuk- 
eft ſenſe of the obligations they owed him for his pro- 
tection. | 

Iſſue being thus joined by the two parties, the motion 
for a committee ot inquiry was ſtrongly ſupported by lord 
John Cavendifa, gencral Conway, Mr. Fox, Mr. Barre, 
and Mr. Sheridan. It was oppoſed by lord George 
Germaine, the lord advocate of Scotland, the ſecretary 
at war, and lord North. The two laſt objected princi- 
pally to that part of the motion, which tended to prejudi- 
Cate and affect the claims under litigation in the courts 
below; declaring their readineſs to conſent to the ſulleſt 
inveſtigation of the remaining charges. The lord advo- 
cate obje ed to the whole, for want of a ſpecific ac- 
cuſation, and becauſe, he ſaid, the allegations were 
too indeterminate to be the ground of a parliamentary 
Mquiry- 

The efforts of Mr. Burke did great honour to his elo- 
quence and to his humanity ; but all his endeavours were 
M Vain, It was the determination of the miniſtry to. 
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eppoſe any further inquiry into the buſineſs; ſo that 
his motion. was rejected, upon a diviſion, by a majo- | 
rity of 163 to $9. | 

Not diſcouraged by repeated defeats, the minority on the- 
12th of December renewed their oppoſition to the Ameri- 
can war under the form of a ſpecific motion; two of the 
leading men among the landed intereſt, fir James Lowther 
and Mr. Powys, were appointed to-introduce the motion, 
In the beginning of the debate, iord North roſe to make a 
declaration, that it was no longer in the contemplation 
of government to proſecute the war internally in America, 
but that the whole form and conduct of it was to undergo: 
a total change. The motion of oppoſition however went 
no farther than to declare, that the war has hitherto been 
ineffectual to the purpoſes for which it was undertaken, 
and that all further attempts to reduce the Americans by 
force, would be injurious to the intereſts af the country. 

In the courſe of his ſpeeeh, Mr. Powys obſerved, that 
the vote of that day muſt either accelcrate the ruin of 
Great Britain, or prove the inſtrument of reſtcring it to 
its habitual luſtre, to all its former power, and to the 
plenitude of happineſs and honour. A-variety of pretexts, 
inſidiouſly advanced by the miniſtry, and too credulouſly 
received by the majority of that houſe, had ſeduced them, 
from one ſeſſion to another, to move with fatal ſteps along 
the pail} to national deſtruction. They bad perſevered in 
the Ameriean war againſt the voice of realon and of wiſ- 
dom; againſt that experience which ought to have taught 
them, and that calamity which ought to have made them 
feel: That war was the idol of his majeſty's miniſters, to 
which they had ſacrificed the intereſts of the empire, and 
almoſt half its territories. They had bowed before it 
themſelves, and had made the nation bow. They had 
aſlerted, that the public refources were not exhauſted; and 
they had made this aſſertion, becauſe they themſelves 
found no diminution of income. Their annual incomes 
aroſe out of the public purſe; and inſtead of diminiſhing, 
they increaſed with the misfortunes and with the impo- 
veriſhment of the country.. The inſidious. pretence of 
reyenue was grown too ſtale for impolition, The Ame- . 
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rican war had been a war of deluſion from beginning to 
end, Every promiſe had been broken, every aſſertion had 
been falſified, every object relinquiſhed. It was now a 
war of this ſort, then a war of that ſort; now a war of 
revenue, then a war of ſupremacy; now a war of coer- 
cion, and then a war of friendſhip and affection for Ame- 
rica : But it was time to put an end to theſe chicaneries. 
Whatever might be the nature of the war, no proſpect of 
ſucceſs in it remained. He therefore not only gave the 
motion his full concurrence, but he ſhould feel the 
higheſt pleaſure if it received the general approbation of 
the houſle.”” - 

In the courſe of the debate general Burgoyne acknow- 
ledged „ that he was now convinced the principle of the 
American war was wrong, though he had not heen of 
that opinion when he engaged in the ſervice. Paſſion, 
and prejudice, and intereſt, were now no more, and rea- 
ſon and obſervation had led him to a very different con- 
cluſion: And he now ſaw that the American war was cnly 
one part of a ſyſtem levelled againſt the conſtitution of this 
country, and the general rights of mankind.”” 

The miniſter ſtated various arguments againſt the mo- 
tion, ſuch as the impolicy of pointing out to the enemy 
what was to be the future ſyſtem of the war. On the 
vote of this day the miniſter experienced a defection of 
about twenty of thoſe members who uſually divided with 
him, as fir James Lowther's motion was rejected by only 
a majority of forty-one, or 220 againſt 179. 

The late hour to which the debate on the 12th had been 
protracted, made it neceſſary to deter proceeding on the 
buſineſs of the army eſtimates till the following Friday, 
14th December, when the ſubje&t of the American war 
underwent, for the fourth time fince the beginning of 
the ſeſſion, a long and vehement diſcuſſion, The ſe- 
eretary at war informed the houſe, that the whole force 
of the army, including the militia of the kingdom, re- 
quired for the ſervice of the year 1782, would amount to 
195, ooo men. One hundred thouſand ſeamen and marines 
had been already voted by the houſe. It was however 
ſtated by lord George Germaine, Ss that the miniſtry were 
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of opinion, conſidering the preſent ſituation of affairs, and 
the misfortunes of the war, that it would not be right to 
continue any longer the plan on which it had hitherto been 
conducted; and that a freſh army would not be ſent to 
ſupply the place of that captured at York-Town. It was 
intended only to preſerve ſuch poſts in America as might 
— and co-operate with the enterpriſes of our 
eets.”” | 

In the debate which enſued, fir George Saville particu- 
larly diſtinguiſhed himſelf. At length, then,“ ſaid this 
firm and faithful patriot, * we are given to underſtand 
that a change is to be made in the aa, of conducting the 
American war. The miniſters do not intend to proſecute 
it in the ſame manner as before—Why? Becauſe they 
could not if they would. But it appeared that they were 
determined to proſecute it with all the feeble efforts of 
which they were yet capable. Being detained in the 
country by ill health, he had not heard the king's ſpeech 
on its firſt delivery; but when it reached him in his re- 
tirement, he had read it with horror, announcing as it 
did the continuance of the preſent war in its moſt deſtruc- 
tive form. As to the addreſs of that houſe, in anſwer to 
the ſpeech, it was a mere echo without meaning, a futile 
and empty ſound. So ſervile was the dependance of that 
houſe on the executive power, and ſo little ſolicitous were 
they to conceal their dependance, that if the king's ſpeech 
had contained the line, What beauties does Flora dif- 
cloſe!” he doubted not but the addreſs would have filled 
up the couplet by repeating, © How ſweet are her ſmiles 
upon Tweed!* The miniſters had loſt the two hands of 
the empire in the proſecution of this frantic and ineffectual 
war; by a continuance of it they would riſque the head. 
Such a conduct reſembled, if it did not indicate, the vio- 
lence of inſanity. Could the houſe fo far forget their 
dignity, and relinquiſh their underſtanding, as not to 
reſiſt this madneſs ? Would they entruſt lunatics with the 
management of the public purſe? Would they place the 
ſword within their hands, and bid them uſe it at their 
diſcretion ?*? 
| GG2 General 
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General Conway declared himſelf “ anxious for a re- 
call of our fleets and armies from America. Of two 
evils he would chuſe the leaſt, and ſubmit to the inde- 
pendence of America, rather than perſiſt in the proſecution 


of ſo pernicious and ruinous a war. As to the idea now 


ſuggeſted of a war of poſts, what garriſons, he aſked, 
would be able to maintain them, when it was well known 
that even fr Henry Clinton, at New-York, did not con- 
ſider himſelf as ſecure ?”? : | 

Mr. Fox remarked, * that four years ago, after the 
diſaſter of Saratoga, the noble lord at the head of affairs 
had amuſed the houſe with the ſame language as at pre- 
ſent. Then the plan of future hoſtilities was to be differ- 
ently modified, and the war conducted on a ſmaller and 
more contra&ed ſcale. On this contracted ſcale, however, 
we had loft another great army, beſides ſuffering other 
grievous defeats, and irretrievable calamities. 

Mr. Pitt reprobated with the utmoſt force of language, 
cc as a ſpecies of obſtinacy bordering upon madneſs, the 
idea of any further proſecution of the American war, with 
our fleets oppoſed by a ſuperior force, and our armies in 
captivity. He appealed to the whole houſe, whether 
every deſcription of men did not deteſt and execrate the 
American war, and whether it were uncharitable to im- 
plore the Almighty to ſhower down his vengeance on the 
men who were the authors of their country's ruin?“ 

In the houſe of lords, the ordinary buſineſs of govern- 
ment was ſuffered to proceed without any oppoſition till 


the day appointed for paſſing the malt and land-tax bills, 


December 19, when the marquis of Rockingham moved, 
that the third reading of the bills ſhould be deferred till 
the firſt Wedneſday after the receſs. He prefaced this 
motion by declaring, that a recent public calamity, the 
retreat of the fleet under admiral Kempenfelt, had brought 
him down that day to the houſe ; that he came without 
conſultation with any perſon whatever, and with the ex- 
pectation that he ſhould probably not meet with a ſingle 


peer who would unite in opinion with him; but that he 


was neither to be deterred from the faithful * 
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his duty by ſuperiority of numbers, nor diſheartened by 
the thin attendance of his friends. He then entered into 
a conciſe but comprehenſive detail of the ſtate of the na- 
tion, and urged from thence the neceflity of coming te 
ſome immediate and decifive meaſures, for ſaving what 
remained of the empire from the irretrievable ruin, towards 
which it was rapidly verging. 

After a ſpeech of conſiderable length, which was de- 
livered with an unuſual exertion of voice, and a flow of 
genuine eloquence, he concluded with calling on the noble 
lords preſent, to join him in delaying for a few days the 
granting of the propoſed ſupplies, in order that in a fuller 
aſſembly, and after a more mature deliberation, they 
might be better able to judge how far it was prudent to 
entruſt any longer the expenditure of the public money to 
perſons, whoſe groſs miſcondu& was every day the cauſe 

of accumulating freſh misfortunes on the country. 

Lords Stormont, Weſtmoreland, and Ray wich ſpoke 
againſt the marquis's amendment; and the duke of Chan- 
dos and lord Chedworth for it; but it was negatived with- 
out a diviſion, and the main queſtion afterwards agreed to, 
The houle next day adjourned. 

A debate upon the ſame ſubje& took place in the houſe 
of commons, December 20. Upon a motion being made 
to adjourn, Mr, Byng propoſed an inquiry into the con- 
duct of the firſt lord of the admiralty ; but, after a long 
debate, it ſhared the ſame fate with the marquis of Rock- 
ingham's motion in the houſe of peers. After which the 
houſe adjourned to January 21, 

The approbation of the people to the cauſe of the mi- 
nority now appeared in ſeveral petitions and remonſtrances 


which were preſented againf the war. The city of Lon- 


don, on this occaſion, led the way in a very ſtrong remon- 
trance, in which they tell his majeſty, ©* Your. armies 
have been captured; your dominions have been loſt ; and 
your majeſty's faithful ſubjects have been loaded with a 
burden of taxes, which, even if our victories had been as 


Splendid, as our defeats have been diſgraceful; if our 
acceſſion of dominion had been as fortunate as the diſmem- 
berment of the empire has been cruel and diſaſtrous, could 
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General Conway declared himſelf “ anxious for a re- 
call of our fleets and armies from America, Of two 
evils he would chuſe the leaſt, and ſubmit to the inde- 
pendence of America, rather than perſiſt in the proſecution 
of ſo pernicious and ruinous a war. As to the idea now 
ſuggeſted of a war of poſts, what garriſons, he aſked, 
would be able to maintain them, when it was well Known 
that even fir Henry Clinton, at New-York, did not con- 
ſider himſelf as ſecure ?*? | | 

Mr. Fox remarked, * that four years ago, after the 
diſaſter of Saratoga, the noble lord at the head of affairs 
had amuſed the houſe with the ſame language as at pre- 
ſent. Then the plan of future hoſtilities was to be differ- 
ently modified, and the war conducted on a ſmaller and 
more contra&ed ſcale. On this contracted ſcale, however, 
we had loft another great army, beſides ſuffering other 
grievous defeats, and irretrievable calamities. 
Mr. Pitt reprobated with the utmoſt force of language, 
cc as a ſpecies of obftinacy bordering upon madneſs, the 
idea of any further proſecution of the American war, with 
our fleets oppoſed by a ſuperior force, and our armies in 
captivity. He appealed to the whole houſe, whether 
every deſcription of men did not deteſt and execrate the 
American war, and whether it were uncharitable to im- 
plore the Almighty to ſhower down his vengeanee on the 
men who were the authors of their country's ruin?“ 

In the houſe of lords, the ordinary buſineſs of govern- 
ment was ſuffered to proceed without any oppoſition till 
the day appointed for paſſing the malt and land-tax bills, 
December 19, when the marquis of Rockingham moved, 
that the third reading of the bills ſhould be deferred till 
11 the firſt Wedneſday after the receſs. He prefaced this 
1 motion by declaring, that a recent public calamity, the | 
Fi retreat of the fleet under admiral Kempenfelt, had brought | 

| him down that day to the houſe ; that he came without | 
conſultation with any perſon whatever, and with the ex- 
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his duty by ſuperiority of numbers, nor diſheartened by 


the thin attendance of his friends. He then entered into 
a conciſe but comprehenſive detail of the ſtate of the na- 
tion, and urged from thence the neceflity of coming te 
ſome immediate and deciſive meaſures, for ſaving what 

remained of the empire from the irretrievable ruin, towards 
which it was rapidly verging. | 

After a ſpeech of conſiderable length, which was de- 
livered with an unuſual exertion of voice, and a flow of 
genuine eloquence, he conciuded with calling on the noble 
lords preſent, to join him in delaying for a few days the 
granting of the propoſed ſupplies, in order that in a fuller 
aſſembly, and after a more mature deliberation, they 
might be better able to judge how far it was prudent to 
entruſt any longer the expenditure of the public money to 
perſons, whoſe groſs miſconduct was every day the cauſe 
of accumulating freſh misfortunes on the country. 

Lords Stormont, Weſtmoreland, and — ſpoke 
againſt the marquis's amendment; and the duke of Chan- 
dos and lord Chedworth for it; but it was negatived with- 
out a diviſion, and the main queſtion afterwards agreed to, 
The houle next day adjourned. 

A debate upon the ſame ſubje& took place in the houſe 
of commons, December 20. Upon a motion being made 
to adjourn, Mr, Byng propoſed an inquiry into the con- 
duct of the firſt lord of the admiralty ; but, after a long 
debate, it ſhared the ſame fate with the marquis of Rock- 
ingham's motion in the houſe of peers. After which the 
houſe adjourned to January 21, | 

The approbation of the people to the cauſe of the mi- 
nority now appeared in ſeveral petitions and remonſtrances 


which were preſented againſt the war. The city of Lon- 


don, on this occaſion, led the way in a very ſtrong remon- 


trance, in which they tell his majeſty, © Your armies - 
have been captured; your dominions have been loft ; and 


your majeſty's faithful ſubjects have been loaded with a 


burden of taxes, which, even if our victories had been as 
ſplendid, as our defeats have been diſgraceful; if our 
acceſſion of dominion had been as fortunate as the diſmem- 
berment of the empire has been cruel and diſaſtrous, could 
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not itſelf be conſidered, but as a great and grievous cala- 


mity.“ Several other remonſtrances and addreſſes were 
brought in from other places; and, before the meeting of 
parliament, the ſpeedy diffolution of the miniſtry appeared 


evident. 

An inquiry into the conduct of the firſt lord of the ad- 
miralty was the firſt buſineſs of parliament after the re- 
ceſs. The accuſation was opened on the 23d of Ja- 
nuary 1782, with great addreſs and ability, by Mr. 


In ſupport of the motion it was urged that our naval 
armaments had been always too late to be attended with 
any ſucceſs ; and that the earl of Sandwich had uniformly 
neglected to fend fleets, at the opening of the ſeveral cam- 
paigns, to prevent the junction of the French and Spaniſh 
iquadrons; nor had he, at the concluſion of thoſe cam- 
paigns, made any attempts to attack or to annoy their 
ſeparate force. The contederate fleets, amounting to 
ſixty fail of the line, under the count d'Orvilliers, had 
appeared in the channel, with every. mark of triumph, 
for two campaigns, not only unreſiſted, but even ſhunned 
by our naval armaments. The chevalier de Ternay 
had alſo been ſuffered to proceed unmoletted with his 
ſhips to America, when he tranſported thither thoſe 
French troops which afterwards ſerved under general 
Waſhington, and aſſiſted in the capture of lord Cornwal- 
lis and his army. Captain Moutray, and the large fleet 
of Eaſt and Weſt Indiamen under his convoy, had been 

etrayed into the hands of the enemy, by being directed 
to repair to Madeira; whereby they were of neceſſity 


obliged to proceed in that track which could not fail to 


conduct them to the naval armaments of the enemy. In- 
deed, the firſt lord of the admiralty had acted uniformly 
as the ally and ſervant of the houſe of Bourbon; and ſo 
had the reſt of his majeſty's miniſters; without whoſe aid, 
the wiſdom of a Franklin, the valour and the prudence 
of a Maurepas, the vigilance of a Sartine, the craft of a 
de Caiſtres, the policy of America, and all the vigour 
and reſources of France and Spain, though doubly for- 
midable from their contederacy with Holland, could _=_ j 
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have attained the power of overwhelming our once invin- 


cible dominions with fo much diſgrace and calamity. 


The culprit was defended by captain John Luttrel, 
Jord Mulgrave, and lord North, After ſome altercation, 
however, it was agreed, that the inquiry ſhould be reſer- 
red to a committee of the whole houſe, on the following 
Thurſday; and this was followed by reſolutions for certain 
papers, which were neccilary to ſubſtantiate the criminal 
charges. The committee of inquiry having been, from 
various cauſes, delayed to the 7th of February, Mr, 
Fox on that day rote to move a reſolution of cenſure, 
founded on facts contained in the pap:rs which were laid 
in evidence before the houſe. Though no charges could 
be better founded, or more ſatisfactorily proved, than 
thoſe againſt the firſt lord of the admiralty, the vote of 
cenſure was negatived in a very full houſe by a majority 
of twenty-two. | 

The creating of lord George Germaine a peer, and 
conſequently calling him to that houſe which lord Chef 


Jer field has emphatically termed © The hoſpital of incur- 


ables,” was the firſt happy omen for the country of the 
mouldering ftate of the miniſtry ; for before he aſſumed 
his new title of lord viſcount Sackville, he reſigned his 
office of American ſecretary. A motion was made by 
the marquis of Carmarthen (ſince duke of Leeds), inti- 
mating, that it was derogatory to the honour of the houſe, 
that any perion, labouring under the heavy cenfure of a 
court martial, ſhould be recommended by the crown as a 
proper perſon to ſit in that houle.*” ie 

he motion was evaded by the queſtion of adjourn- 
ment; but lord George Germaine having actually taken 
his ſeat in the houſe under the title of lord viſcount 


Sackville, the marquis of Carmarthen renewed his al- 
tack, and urged, that the houſe of peers being a court 
of honour, it behoved them to preſerve that honour un- 


contaminated, and to mark in the moſt forcible manner 
their diſapprobation of the introduction of a perſon into 
that aſſembly who was ſtigmatiſed in the orderly books of 


every regunent iu the ſervice.“ 


Lord 
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Lord Abingdon, who ſeconded the motion, ſtyled the 
admiſſion of lord George Germaine to a peerage an 
inſufferable indignity to that houſe, and an outrageous 
inſult to the public. — What (ſaid his lordſhip) has that 

erſon done to merit honours ſuperior to his fellow- 
citizens? His only claim to promotion was, that he had 
undone his country by executing the plan of that ac- 
curſed inviſible, though efficient cabinet, from whom as 


he received his orders, ſo he had obtained his reward. 


Lord Sackville, in his own vindication, denied the 
Juſtice of the ſentence paſſed upon him, and affirmed = that 


he conſidered his reſtoration to the council-bsard, at a 
very early period of the preſent reign, as amounting to a 


virtaal repeal of that iniquitous verdict.” 

The duke of Richmond ſtrongly defended the mo- 
tion, and ſaid “ that he himſelf was preſent at the battle 
of Minden, and was ſummoned on the trial of lord 
George Germaine; and had his depoſition been called 
for, he could have proved that the time Joſt when the 
noble viſcount delayed to adyance, under pretence of re- 
ceiving contradictory orders, was not lels than one hour 
and a half; that the cavalry were a mile and a quarter 


only from the ſcene of action; and it was certainly in his 
lordſhip's power, therefore, to have rendered the victory, 


important as it was, far more brilliant and decifive ; and 
he had little reaſon to complain of the ſeverity of the 
ſentence paſſed upon him.“ | A 
Lord Southampton alſo, who, as aid-de-camp to 
prince Ferdinand on that memorable day, delivered the 


meſſage of his ſerene highneſs to his lordſhip, vindicated Þ | 


the equity of the ſentence, 


The motion was likewiſe powerfully ſupported by the q 
earl of Shelburne, the marquis of Rockingham, and 


other diſtinguiſhed peers. 


On the diviſion, nevertheleſs, it was rejected by a ma- 
jority of 93 to 28 voices: But to the inexpreſſible cha- 
grin of lord Sackville, a proteſt was entered on the jour- 
nals of the houſe, declaring his promotion to be“ an |? 
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inſult en the memory of the late ſopereign, and highly ; 


derogatory to the dignity of that houle,”? 
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miniſters on a ſimilar occaſion in 1794 and 1795. 
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The appointment of Mr. Welbore Ellis to the office 
of ſecretary to the American department, in the room 
of lord Sackville, and ſir Guy Carleton to that of com- 
mander in chief in North America, occaſioned an alarm 
among thoſe who were perſuaded, that there ſtill exiſted 
a ſecret and obſtinate attachment in the court to the pro- 
ſecution of the war againſt the Americans. Another at- 


tempt, therefore, was made in the commons, on the 


22d of February, to bind the hands- of the executive 
power, by the ftrong and explicit declaration of parlia- 
ment. To this purpoſe general Conway made a mo- 
tion, «that an addreſs ſhould be preſented, imploring 


his majeſty, that the war might be no longer purſued for 


the impracticable purpoſe of reducing the people of Ame- 
rica by force.“ The motion was ſeconded by lord John 
Cavendiſh, and oppoled by the new ſecretary for the 
American department, who declared, “ that it was now 
in contemplation to contract the ſcale of the war, and to 
proſecute hoſtilities by ſuch means as were very diſſimilar 
from the paſt, That anhappy faction in America which 
ſtiil continued its reſiſtance to the government of this 
kingdom, though leſs numerous than the party of the 
royalifts x, could only be rooted out by puſhing the war 
with vigour againſt France. In order to obtain peace 
with America we muſt vanquiſh the French ; and as in 
the late war, America had been ſaid to be conquered in 
Germany, ſo in this America mult be conquered in France. 
In the preſent circumſtances, the adminiſtration were con- 


ſcious of the neceflity of drawing into a narrow compaſs 


the operations of the American war, a change of circum- 


| ſtances demanding a correſpondent change of meaſures.” 


That this miſerable mixture of falſehood and folly ſheuld 
fail to make impreſſion upon the houſe, cannot be deemed 
wonderful, and the miniftry themſelves ſeemed to deſpair 
of their caufe, when they committed the defence of it to 
ſo contemptible an advocate z>—<><whom Mr. Burke, in re- 
ply, overwhelmed with the ſupercilious and poignant diſ- 
dain of his ridicule. “ This war, Mr. Burke ſaid, 


s Let the reader compare this again with the language of 
« had 
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had been moſt amazingly fertile in the growth of new 
ſtateſmen; the right honourable gentleman was indeed 
an old member, but a young ſecretary. Having, how- 
ever, ſtudied at the feet of Gamaliel, he had entered into 
full poſſeſſion of all the parliamentary qualifications, by 
which his predeceſſor had been ſo conſpicuouſly diſtin- 
guiſhed ;— the ſame attachments, the ſame antipathies, 
the ſame extravagant deluſion, the ſame wild phantoms 
of the brain, marked the right honourable gentleman as 
the true miniſterial heir and reſiduary legatee of the noble 
viſcount. And notwithſtanding the metamorphoſis he 


had recently undergone, he was fo truly the ſame thing 


in the ſame place, that juſtly might it be ſaid of him, 
alter et idem naſcitur.” Being of the caterpillar ſpe- 
cies, he had remained the deſtined time within the ſoft and 
filken folds of a lucrative employment, till having burſt 
his ligaments he fluttered forth the butterfly miniſter 
of the day.” The deciſion of this queſtion was a real 
triumph to oppoſition, as the motion was loſt only by a 
fingle vote; and as a majority of the abſent members 
were ſuppoſed to be adverſe to the miniſtry, it was 
thought expedient to b1ing the queſtion again before the 
houſe in a different form. On the 27th of February, 
therefore, genera] Conway brought forward a new mo- 
tion to the ſame effect, which was ſeconded by lord Al- 
thorpe, and petitions from ſeveral trading towns were 
read in diſapprobation of the war. In order to evade 
the queſtion, the attorney-general, Mr, Wallace, recom- 
mended that a truce ſhould be propoſed with America; the 
intended deception, however, was too ebvious to impoſe 


upon the houſe ; and, on a diviſion upon his amendment, 


a mazjorty of 19 appeared againſt the miniſtry. The mo- 
tion of general Conway was immediately followed by 
another, for an addreſs to his majeſty, to put an end to 
the war; and it was further reſolved, that the addreſs 
ſhould be preſented by the whole houſe. 

When the houſe went up to St. James's with the ad- 
dreſs, it was obſerved as a remarkable circumſtance, that 


the noted general Arnold was found ſtanding at the right 
hand of his majeſty, This circumſtance drew forth 


ſome 
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ſome pointed obſervations in parliament from lord Surrey, 
ſince duke of Norfolk, who declared, “ that it was an 
inſult to the houſe, and deſerved its cenſure,” | 

His majeſty's anſwer to the addreſs was in general 
terms, that he ſhould take ſuch meaſures as might ap- 
pear to him moſt conducive to the reſtoration of peace. 
All reference to the proſecution of offenſive war was 
cautiouſly avoided. | | 

The evaſive nature of this anſwer induced general 
Conway to move another reſolution in the commons, 
declaring, „ that the houſe would conſider as enemies to 
his majeſty, and to the country, all thoſe who ſhould 
adviſe the further proſecution of cffenfive war on the con- 
tinent of North America. After a feeble oppolition, 
the motion was permitted to paſs without a diviſion. 
The embarraſſment of miniſters, and the triumph and 
exultation which pervaded the whole nation on the 
ſucceſs of theſe motions, are hardly to be deſcribed. 
The whigs were regarded as the real friends and ſaviours 
of their country. The continuance of the miniſtry in 
office was, however, thought to be a favourite object 
with certain perſons in high authority ; and it had been 
intimated by minifters themſelves, that though parlia- 
ment had interfered with its advice reſpecting the Ame- 


rican war, ſtill fince it had expreſſed no direct cenſure 


on their conduct, they could not be expected to reſign. 
In order to remove this impediment, lord John Caven- 
diſh, on the Sth of March, moved a direct vote of 
cenſure upan the adminiſtration, which was ſeconded 
by Mr. Powys, in a forcible ſpeech. The debate 


| laſted till two in the morning, when, on a diviſion, 


3 appeared, in favour of adminiſtration, a majority 
OI Zens 
The unpopularity of lord North, however, was now 
further augmented by his propoſal of ſome new taxes; 
particularly that on ſoap, the carriage of goods, and 
places of public entertainment; all of which were finally 
rejected by the houſe. 
The interval between the Sth and 15th was generally 
"zppoſed to have been employed in various unſucceſsful 
= attempts 
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attempts to divide the party in oppoſition ;. and as lord 
North fill ſeemed averſe to reſign, on the latter day a 
motion was made by fir John -Rous, and ſeconded by 
the younger lord George Cavendiſh, the deſign of which 
was to accelerate a change of adminiſtration. After 
rtcitivg the facts contained in the reſolutions moved on 
the Sth, it was propoſed to reſolve, That, on conſi- 
deration thereof, the houſe could have no farther con- 
fidence in the miniſters who had the direction of public 
affairs. In the debate, the neceſſity of ſome new] 
arrangement in the adminiſtration of public affairs | 
was no longer denied; but the impolicy, and even 
the danger of throwing the county entirely into the 
| Hands of any party, was ſtill ſtrongly contended. A 
coalition was loudly called for by many moderate and | 
independent members, and the propriety of leaving 
the noble lord at the head of the ti caſury in poſſeſſion 
of his office, till ſuch a meaſure could be accompliſhed, 
was much inſiſted on. | | 
On the other fide, it was urged, that the bait of a 
coalition had been thrown out by the court merely for 
the purpole of delay, and giving room for intrigue and 
cabal; and that, in order to ſecure to the nation the 
advantages which it was now univerſally admitted wou'd 
| ariſe from a total change in the public councils, it was 
neceſſary not to relax, for a moment, the vigorous pur- 
ſuit of ſuch meaſures, as could not fail of being ſpcedily 
crowned with ſucceſs. | 
A long debate enſued, which was remarkable for an | 
argument reſpecting the American controverſy, per- 
fectly original, and unprecedented in all that had been 
ſaid or written on that ſubject. Sir James Marriot in- 
= formed the houſe, that though it had been frequently 
—_ pretended, that the inhabitants of the colonies were not 
= repreſented in the Britiſh. parliament, yet the fact was 
| otherwiſe; for they were actually repreſented. The firſt 
iy colonization, by national! and ſovereign authority, he 
"4 remarked, was the eſtabliſnment of the colony of Vir- 
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and. of all the ſubſequent colonies, were of one tenure, 
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and expreſſed in the following terms: © To have and to 
hold of the king or queen's majeſty, as part and parcel 
of the manor of Eaſt Greenwich, within the county of 
Kent, reddendum, a certain rent at our caſtle of Eaſt 
Greenwich, &c. So that the inhabitants of America 
were, in fact, by the nature of their tenure, repreſented 
in parliament by the knights of the ſhire for the county 
of Kent, This curious legal diſcovery, that the Ame- 
rican colonies were part and parcel of the manor of Eaft 
Greenwich, though delivered by the learned judge with 
all proper gravity and ſolemnity, yet excited ſo much mer- 
riment in the houſe, that it was with great difficulty, for 
ſome time, that the ſpeaker could preſerve any kind of 
Lord North endeavoured to vindicate his own admini- 
ſtration. He affirmed, that it could not be declared with 
truth, by that houſe, that the loſs of the American co- 
lonies, or of the Weſt India iſlands, or our other na- 
tional calamities, originated from the meaſures of the 
preſent adminiſtration. The repeal of the American 
ftamp-a&t, and the paſling of the declaratory law, took 
place before his entrance into office, As a private mem- 
ber of parliament, he gave his vote in favour of both; 
but, as a miniſter, he was not reſponſible for either, 
The houſe at length divided upon the queſtion, when 
there appeared for it 227, and againſt it 236; ſo that 
there was a majority of nine in favour of adminiſtration. 
Notwithſtanding this ſeemingly favourable determina- 
tion, it was ſo well known that the miniſtry could not 
ſtand their ground, that four days after (March 19) a 
ſimilar motion to that made by fir John Rous, was to 
have been made by the earl of Surrey; but when his 
lordſhip was about to riſe for that purpoſe, lord North 
addrefled himſelf to the ſpeaker, and obſerved, that 
as he underftood the motion to he made by the noble 
ear] was ſimilar to that made a few days before, and the 
object of which was the removal of the miniſters, he had 
ſach information to communicate to the houſe, as mult, 
he conceived, render any ſuch motion now unneceſlary. 
He could with authority aſſure the houſe, that his majeſty 
VOL, Ul, H H | had 
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had come to a full determination to change his miniſters. 
Indeed, thoſe perſons who had for ſome time conducted 
the public affairs, were no longer his majeſty's miniſters. 
They were not now to be conſidered as men holding the 
reins of government, and tranſacting meaſures of ſtate, 
but merely remaining to do their official duty, till other 
miniſters were appointed to take their places. The ſooner 
thoſe new miniſters were appointed, his lordſhip de- 
clared, that, in his opinion, the better it would be for 
the public buſineſs, and the general intereſts of the na- 
tion. He returned thanks to the houſe for the many in- 
ſtances of favour and indulgence which he had received 
from them during the courte of his adminiſtration 
and he declared, that he conſidercd himſelf as reſponſi- 
ble, in all ſenſes of the word, for every circumſtance of 
his miniſterial conduct, and that he fhould be ready to 
anſwer to his country, whenever he ſhould be called upon 
for that purpoſe. Upon this intelligence the motion was 
withdrawn, and the houſe adjourned to the Monday fol- 
lowing. | | 

| Thus ended an adminiftration which had plunged the 
4 | nation into a war, under the pretext of levying a tax 
£ which would not have paid for the collection of it; and 
| which refuſed every offer of accommodation from the re- 
volted colonies ſhort of the moſt unconditional ſubmiſſion. 
The venerable Franklin, and the judicious Penn, were 
equally inſulted with propoſals in their hands for the ad- 
juſtment of the diſputed points between the Americans 
and the mother country. To a very humane application 
to prevent the effuſion of human blood, a puerile and 
pompous anſwer was, as we have already ſtated, return- 
ed: The king's ambaſſador receives letters from rebels 
only when they ſue for pardon.” 

It being of the utmoſt importance that poſterity ſhould 
be acquainted with the characters of thoſe individuals who 
ſevered the American provinces fram the dominions of 
Great Britain, by their incapacity and crimes, we ſhall 
give them as we find them drawn by a maiterly writer *. 


* McFarlan's Hiſtory of the Reign of George III. 
vol. iii. p. 5 | | | 
3 Lord 
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Lord North, the prime miniſter, was a man not deſtitute 
of ability, but of that negative character which was inca- 
pable of any great or virtuous exertion. By the humble 
track of progreſſion and ſeniority, he had paſſed through 
the inferior departments of office, and on the ſeceſſion of the 
duke of Grafton, had found himſelf, as if by chance, in 
the ſituation of miniſter. The ductility of diſpoſition which 
had firft marked him out as the paſſive inſtrument of an 
inviſible faction, continued him in office. Under him the 


diſpute with America had commenced, though he had ; 


more than once profeſſed that the war was not bis, and 
that it had been engaged in contrary to his wiſhes or 2d- 
vice. Thoſe who were not converſant. with the man, 
and who did not know the maxims by which he 2 
bimſclf, would ſcarcely believe that ſuch meanneſs and in- 
conſiſtency could exiſt in any perſon, even of moderate 
abilities. But lord North was educated from infancy in 
the ſchool of corruption. Naturally of an eaſy and pli- 
ant temper, that diſpoſition was increaſed by the maxims 
he had imbibed. With him the miniſters were not the 
ſervants of the ſtate, but of the crown, whoſe orders they 
had only to execute. The general good was not to be 
conſidered, and the means by which the mandates of the 
executive power were to be accompliſhed, were juſtified 
by the end. Thus, had he been poſſeſſed of a great 
underſtanding, and capable of extenſive views, his princi- 
ples muſt have militated againſt them : But he was not. 
He was rather a man of wit, than of conſummate ability; 
ready and adroit, rather than wiſe and ſagacious. He 
ſeldom looked beyond the moment, and conſidered the 
faculty of parrying with dexterity the ſtrokes which were 
aimed at him in the houſe of commons, as the firſt qua- 
lIification of a miniſter. Under him corruption and ve- 
nality are ſaid to have been carried to a greater exceſs 
than under any former miniſter ; and what in the hands 
of Walpole was a caſual expedient for the promotion of 
a particular meaſure, under this adminiſtration was re- 

duced to a regular ſyſtem of penſion and contract. 
In delineating the principles of lord North, thoſe of 
the American ſecretary have been almoſt depicted. They 
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were both educated in the ſame ſchool, and the ſame de- 
praved notions of government were profeſſed by both, 
Lord George Germaine was not a man of great talents ; 
He had leſs wit than lord North, but perhaps more 
judgment, and certainly more induſtry. His panegyriſt 
has ſaid of him that he appeared to be born to contend 
with misfortune, ſince, from his firſt political outſet at 
the battle of Minden, ſcarcely any one oroject in which 
he engaged was known to proſper. This however is at 
beſt but a poor extenuation ; ſince, though proſperity 
does not neceſſarily attach to wiſdom or merit, and though 
all men are liable to the caſual aſſaults of ill fortune 
and adverſity, where a general failure in every under» 
taking is known to attend the whole progreſs of a life, 
there is room to ſuſpect at leaſt a defect in the head or in 
the heart. 

Of the noble lord who preſided over the naval depart- 
ment, the beſt panegyric would be total ſilence. Future 
hiſtorians will do juſtice to his moral character; nor can 
they want materials, while ſo many facts remain upon 
record for its illuftration, and while the annals of the Old 
Ba ley ſerve to convey to poſterity the affecting narrative 
of Hackman and Miſs Ray. In ſo barren a wilderneis, 
it would be happy if the proſpect was enlivened by the 
appearance of one ſolitary virtue; but he was as deſti- 
tute of feeling as of principle. Amidſt the copious crop 
of vices which overſhadowed his whole character, not 
even that of cowardice was wanting, to move our con- 
tempt as well as our deteſtation; and ſtrange it is, that 
though his ſentiments with reſpect to all religion natural 
and revealed, are well known, yet fo timid was his nature, 
that, contrary to all his convictions, he could ſcarcely 


bear to be left alone. With ſuch a general character, 


we cannot wonder if in political life he was the decided 
enemy of his country, and the devoted inftrument of a 
corrupt cabinet, His name, indeed, was never mentioned 
without exciting ſentiments of contempt; and the mock. 
appellation of Jemmy Twitcher, which was applied to 
him from the well-known drama of the Beggar's Opera, 
was intended to conyey a centure on his political lite, ul 

the 
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the moſt degrading kind. If nature had endowed him 
with talents, the courſe of diſſipation in which he was 
engaged, muſt have diſquaiified him for the exerciſe of 
them; but, from our perſonal knowledge, we can ſtate 
that he had them not. He poſſeſſed an active, but not a 
ſtrong mind. Practiſed in the intrigues of courts, and 
in the debates of parliament, he conld ſpeak and reply 
with ſome facility; but his ideas never took an extenſive 
range: The details of office, and the petty maxims of 
court management and intrigue, generally furniſhed the 
great outline of his eloquence. 

In the winter of 1779, in conſequence of the deſertion 
of ear] Gower, who had been preſident of the council, 
adminiſtration had received ſome acceſſion of ability by 
the promotion of Mr. Thurlow, from the office of at- 
torney general, to that of lord chancellor, in the roum 
of earl Bathurſt, who was removed to the ſituation which 
earl Gower had juſt relinquiſhed. While the general 
opinion attributes the poſſeſſion of talents to lord Thur- 
low, the intereſts of truth demand that the propoſition 
ſhould be received with confiderable qualification, The 
fingle circumſtance of riſing from a mean and obſcure 
origin, to a ſplendid ſituation, is apt to impreſs the mul- 
titude with the opinion, that the moſt brilliant abilities, 
and the moſt diſtinguiſned qualities, are eſſential to ſuch 
a progreſs: But in the routine of courts, elevation is 
more frequently the conſequence of fortuitous events, or 
of fortunate connexions, of ſervile habits, and a pliant 
conſcience, than of merit and ability. 

If we examine the parliamentary efforts of lord Thur- 
low, we ſhall find in them little that indicates the man of 
genius, or the poſſeſſor of an enlarged and enlightened 
underſtanding. In them, no abſtract ſemiment, no 
pointed reflection, no witticiſm, no metaphor diſtinguiſh- 
ed for ingenuity, is to be found. Of the deficxncy of 
his education, and the meanneſs of his early habits and 
, connexions, the vulgarity of his language and the trite- 
neſs of his ſentiments are ſufficient indications. Inca- 
pable of elevating his mind to any great or novel con- 
ception, he has ever been the avowed advocate of every 
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vulgar prejudice, of every ancient corruption. Unae. 


quainted with all other ſcience, he has even been charged 
with inattention to ſome of thoſe branches immediately 
connected with his own profeſſion ; and his early habits 
having been formed in the obſcure and mechanical 
drudgery of a mean occupation, a coarſeneſs of manners 
has accompanied him through life. Conſcious, perhaps, 
that the diſtinguiſhing feature in his character is ſervility, 
and that to this quality he was chieffy indebted for his 
advancement, he was deſirous of concealing that ſubmiſ- 
ſion which he practiſed towards his ſuperiors, by the ex- 
erciſe of inſolence and arrogance to all whom fortune had 
placed in a ſubordinate ſtation. Like all uneducated per- 
ſons, he could ſometimes join, even to excels, in the 
praiſe of him, whom the public voice had extolled ; but 
he was incapable of diſtinguithing for himſelf. In the 
diſtribution of preferments, he has made a few ſacrifices 
to popularity; but in theſe his ignorance has betrayed 
him into error. He has miſtaken pompoſity for learning, 
confidence for genius, and ſophiſtry for argument. 

As a public ſpeaker, he has been chiefly diſtinguiſhed 
by three qualities—invincible aſſurance, inflexible ob- 
ſtinacy, and a talent for quibble. Yet theſe were va- 
luable acceſſions to this miſerable adminiſtration ; and, 
as almoſt the whole of their arrangements conſiſted in a 
ſeries of little artifices to keep up the deluſion of the 
people, and in the diltribution of the rewards of cor- 
ruption, perhaps ſuch were the only talents which could 
lend them effectual aſſiſtance. 6 | 

The other members of adminiſtration were the mere 
drudges of office, or the meek pageants of ariſtocracy, 
whoſe weakneſs and inactivity equally exempted them 
from reiponhbility and cenſure. 5 

While the nation at large evinced the moſt unfeigned 
joy at the ſudden diſſolution of this infamous cabal, it 
was ſtill feared by many, that great difficulty would ariſe 


in the formation of a new and efficient adminiſtration, on 


account of the unfortunate diviſion which had long ſub... 
fied among the whigs in oppoſition to the court, Of 
the two parties, that of lord Rockingham was by far the 
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moft numerous and powerful; but, from various cauies 
eaſily and diſtinctly aſcertainable by attentive obſervers, 
the other party, of which ſince the death of lord Chatham 
the earl of Shelburne was accounted the head, were in leſs 
dis favour with the king; and the higheſt department of 
government was upon this occaſion expreſly offered to 
that nobleman by his majeſty. For, not to deſcend to 
ſubordinate reaſons of preference, it is evident that the 


chief of the inferior party, lord Shelburne, would, from 


his comparative weakneſs of connexion, have been more 
immediately and neceſſarily dependant than his competitor 
lord Rockingham upon the crown for protection and 
ſupport. But the noble lord had the generoſity and wil- 
dom to reſiſt the temptation; and the marquis of Rock- 
ingham, to the univerſal ſatisfaction of the kingdom, was 
a ſecond time, in a manner the moſt honourable and flatter- 
ing to his character and feelings, placed at the head of the 
treaſury; under whom lord John Cavendiſh acted as 
chancellor of the exchequer; the ear] of Shelburne and 
Mr, Fox were nominated ſecretaries of ſtate; lord Cam- 
den was appointed preſident of the council; the duke of 
Grafton reinſtated as lord privy ſeal; admiral Keppel, 
now created lord Keppel, placed at the head of the ad- 
miralty; general Conway, of the army; the duke of Rich- 
mond, of the ordnance. The duke of Portland fucceeded 
lord Carliſle as lord lieutenant of Ireland; Mr. Burke 
was conſtituted paymaſter of the forces; and colonel] 
Barre, treaſurer of the navy, Lord Thurlow alone, by 
the unaccountable and unmerited indulgence of the new 
miniſters, continued in poſſeſſion of the great ſeal. 
Previous to their coming into office, the whig miniſtry 
ſtipulated for peace with America, and the acknowledg- 
ment of its independence, ſhould it be neceſſary to that 
object; a reform in the ſeveral branches of the civil liſt 
expenditure, upon the plan ſuggeſted by Mr. Burke; and 
the diminution of the influence of the crown by excluding 
contractors from the houſe of commons, and by diſquali- 
fying revenue officers from voting in elections for members 


of parliament, 


While 
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While theſe changes were taking place, the Iriſh began 
to be diſſatisfied with the oppoſition which the miniſtry 
had manifeſted to what they conſidered as their natural 


rights. At a general meeting of the voluntiers of the 


province of Ulſter on the 15th February 1782, it was re- 
ſolved, © That the claim of any body of men, other than 


the king, lords, and commons of Ireland, to make laws 
to bind that kingdom, is unconſtitutional, illegal, and a 
grievance z that the powers exerciſed by the privy coun- 
cils of beth kingdoms, under the colour of Poyning's 
law, are unconſtitutional ; and that all reſtraints impoſed 
upon the trade of Ireland, except by the parliament of 
that kingdom, are likewiſe uncon{titutional.*” Theſe 


reſolutions they determined to ſupport by every legal 


means. | | 

The parliament met on the 8th of April; and on the 
following day Mr. Fox preſented a meſſage from his ma- 
jeſty to the houſe of commons, recommending to them to 
take the affairs of Ireland into confideration. 


In the Iriſh houſe of commons the celebrated orator 


Mr. Grattan moved an addreſs to his majeſty, which was 


unanimouſly voted, ſtating, that Ireland was a diſtin&t | 


kingdom, the crown of Ireland an imperial crown; and 
that no authority except the king, lords, and commons of 
Ireland, could make laws to bind that nation. It repre- 
ſented the power aſſumed by the councils of both king- 
doms, of altering bills, as an unconſtitutional grievance z 
and inſiſted upon a mutiny bill, limited in duration, as 
eſſential to the liberty of the nation. 

Juſtice and policy ſeconding the views of Ireland, the 
obnox1ous acts of parliament were immediately repealed ; 


by which the whole powers of government were velted 


ſolely in the king, lords, and commons of Ireland; the 
controlling power of the Engliſh parliament, and the 
practice of altering the bills in the privy council, were re- 
nounced for ever. | 

The parliament of Ireland in return for theſe conceſſions 
immediately voted 100,000i. for the purpoſe of raiſing 
20,000 ſeamen for the public ſervice. . At the ſame 
tune 50,0001, was voted to Henry Grattan, eſquire, = 
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his ſervices. The gift reflected honour on the munifi- 
cent and generous nation which conferred it; ſubſequent 
events have proved that the favour was miſplaced; but in 
an age of luxury, profligacy, and diſſipation, we are not to 
wonder at the rapacity of courtiers. 
Whilſt meaſures were thus happily purſuing for reſtor- 
ing order and tranquillity in the ſiſter kingdom, the new 
miniſtry were no leſs anxiouſly intent on effectuating a 
general peace with the different foreign powers with 
whom the nation was at war. No time was loft in pur- 
ſuit of this great object, or in taking the neceſſary ſteps 
for its attainment. Accordingly, the empreſs of Ruſſia 
having offered her mediation, in order to reftore peace be- 
tween Great Britain and Holland, Mr. ſecretary Fox, 
within two days after his entrance into office, wrote a let- 
ter to Monſ. Simolin, the Ruſſian miniſter in London, in- 
forming bim, that his majeſty was ready to enter into a 
negotiation, for the purpoſe of ſetting on foot a treaty of 
peace, on the terms and conditions of that which was 
agreed to in 1764, between his majeſty and the republic 
of Holland; and that in order to facilitate ſuch a treaty, 
he was willing to give immediate orders for a ſuſpenſion 
of hoſtilities, if the States- general were difpoled to agree 
to that meaſure. But the ſtates of Holland did not appear 
inclined to a ſeparate peace; nor, perhaps, would it have 
been agreeable to the principles of ſound policy, if they 
had agreed to any propoſitions of this kind. However, 
immediately after the change of miniftry, negotiations for 
a general peace were commenced at Paris. Mr. Gren- 
ville was inveited with full powers to treat with all the 
parties at war; and was alſo directed to propoſe the 
independency of the thirteen united provinces of Ame- 
rica, in the firſt inſtance, inſtead of making it a con- 
dition of a general treaty. Admiral Digby and general 
Carleton were alſo directed to acquaint the American con- 
greſs with the pacific views of the Britiſh court, and with 
the offer that was made to acknowledge the independency 
of the United States, 

The Britiſh parliament proſecuted with vigour the 


plans of reformation and economy, which had been rg- 


commended 
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While theſe changes were taking place, the Iriſh began 
to be diſſatisfied with the oppoſition which the miniſtry 
had manifeſted to what they conſidered as their natural 
rights. At a general meeting of the voluntiers of the 


province of Ulſter on the 15th February 1782, it was re- 


ſolved, That the claim of any body of men, other than 
the king, lords, and commons of Ireland, to make laws 
to bind that kingdom, is unconſtitutional, illegal, and a 
grievance that the powers exerciſed by the privy coun- 
cils of beth kingdoms, under the colour of Poyning's 
law, are unconſtitutional ; and that all reſtraints impoled 
upon the trade of Ireland, except by the parliament of 
that kingdom, are likewiſe uncon{titutional.*” Theſe 
reſolutions they determined to ſupport by every legal 
means. 

The parliament met on the 8th of April; and on the 
following day Mr. Fox preſented a meſſage from his ma- 
jeſty to the houſe of commons, recommending to them to 
take the affairs of Ireland into confideration. 

In the Iriſh houſe of commons the celebrated orator 
Mr. Grattan moved an addreſs to his majeſty, which was 
unanimouſly voted, ſtating, that Ireland was a diſtinct 
kingdom, the crown of Ireland an imperial crown; and 
that no authority except the king, lords, and commons of 
Ireland, could make laws to bind that nation. It repre- 
ſented the power aſſumed by the councils of both king- 
doms, of altering bills, 'as an unconſtitutional grievance z 
and inſiſted upon a mutiny bill, limited in duration, as 
eſſential to the liberty of the nation. 

Juſtice and policy ſeconding the views of Ireland, the 


_ obnox1ous acts of parliament were immediately repealed ; 
by which the whole powers of government were velted 


ſolely in the king, lords, and commons of Ireland; the 
controlling power of the Engliſh parliament, and the 
practice of altering the bills in the privy council, were re- 

nounced for ever. | 
The parliament of Ireland in return for theſe conceſſions 
immediately voted 100,000i. for the purpoſe of railing 
20,000 ſeamen for the public ſervice. . At the ſame 
time 50,0001, was voted to Henry Grattan, eſquire, = 
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his ſervices. The gift reflected honour on the munifi- 
cent and generous nation which conferred it; ſubſequent 
events have proved that the favour was miſplaced; but in 
an age of luxury, profligacy, and diſſipation, we are not to 
wonder at the rapacity of courtiers. | 

Whilſt meaſures were thus happily purſuing for reſtor- 
ing order and tranquillity in the ſiſter kingdom, the new 
miniſtry were no leſs anxiouſly intent on effectuating a 
general peace with the different foreign powers with 
whom the nation was at war. No time was loſt in pur- 
ſuit of this great object, or in taking the neceſſary ſteps 
for its attainment. Accordingly, the empreſs of Ruſſia 
having offered her mediation, in order to reſtore peace be- 
tween Great Britain and Holland, Mr. ſecretary Fox, 
within two days after his entrance into office, wrote a let- 
ter to Monſ. Simolin, the Ruſſian miniſter in London, in- 
forming him, that his majeſty was ready to enter into a 
negotiation, for the purpoſe of ſetting on foot a treaty of 
peace, on the terms and conditions of that which was 
agreed to in 1764, between his majeſty and the republic 
of Holland; and that in order to facilitate ſuch a treaty, 
he was willing to give immediate orders for a ſuſpenſion 
of hoſtilities, if the States- general were diſpoſed to agree 
to that meaſure. But the ſtates of Holland did not appear 
inclined to a ſeparate peace; nor, perhaps, would it have 
been agrecable to the principles of ſound policy, if they 
had agreed to any propoſitions of this kind. However, 
immediately after the change of miniſtry, negotiations for 
a general peace were commenced at Paris, Mr. Gren- 
Ville was inveited with full powers to treat with all the 
parties at war; and was alſo directed to propoſe the 
independency of- the thirteen united provinces of Ame- 


rica, in the firſt inſtance, inſtead of making it a con- 


dition of a general treaty. Admiral Digby and general 
Carleton were alſo directed to acquaint the American con- 


greſs with the pacific views of the Britiſh court, and with. 


the offer that was made to acknowledge the independency 
of the United States, | 
The Britiſh parliament proſecuted with vigour the 


plans of reformation and economy, which had been rg- - 


commended 
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commended' by the new miniſtry, The bills for excluding 
contractors from ſeats in the houſe of commons, and in- 
capacitating revenue officers from voting at elections for 
members of parliament, were paſſed with a feeble oppo - 
ſition from lord Mansfield and the chancellor, the latter 
declaring it to be a © puny regulation, only calculated to 
deceive and betray the people.“ Every good patriot will 
indeed agree with the noble lord in the truth of the aſſer- 


tion, that it was a puny,” that is, an inefficient © regu- 


lation, but on very different principles. Mr. Burke's 
bill for the reform of the civil liſt expenditure was intro- 
duced with augmented ſplendour, but diminiſhed utility. 
By this bill, which now paſſed the houſe with little dif- 


; ficulty, the board of trade, and the hoard of works, with 
the great wardrobe, were aboliſhed ; together with the 


office of American ſecretary of ſtate, now rendered uſelefs 
by the loſs of the American colonies ; the offices of 


treaſurer of the chamber, cofferer of the houſehold, the 


lords of police in Scotland, the paymaſter of the penſions, 
the maſter of the harriers, the maſter of the ſtag-hounds, 
and fix clerks of the board of green cloth. Proviſion alſo 
was made to enable his majeſty to borrow a ſum for the 
liquidation of a new arrear of three hundred thouſand 
pounds, by a tax on ſalaries and penſions ; for a debt to 
this amount had been again contracted by the ſhameful 
prodigality of the late miniſters, notwithſtanding the ad- 
dition of one hundred thouſand pounds per annum, ſo re- 
cently made to the civil lift. | 

The economical abolitions and retrenchments of the 
reform bill met with a violent oppofition in the upper 
houſe, from the lords Thurlow and Loughborough, but 
it finally paſſed by a great majority, A bill ſent up from 
the commons, for disfranchiſing certain voters of the 
borough of Cricklade, who had been proved guilty of the 
moſt ſhameful and ſcandalous acts of bribery, was alfo 
impeded and embarraſſed in all its ſtages by the ſame law 
lords, with every poſſible ſubtilty of legal quibble and 
chicanery. The duke of Richmond was upon this occa- 


Hon provoked to charge the chancellor with indiſcrimi- 
nately oppoling every mealure of regulation and improve- 


ment 
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ment which was laid before the houſe. And Jord For” 
teſcue, with unguarded but honeſt warmth, remarked, 
« that what he had long feared was at length come to 
paſs ; from the profuſion of lawyers introduced into that 
houſe, it was no longer an houſe of lords, it was converted 
into a mere court of law, where all the ſolid and honourable 
principles of truth and juſtice were ſacrificed to the low 
and miſerable chicanery uſed in Weſtminſter Hall. That 
once venerable, dignified, and auguſt aſſembly, now re- 
ſembled more a meeting of pettifoggers than an houſe. 
of parliament, With reſpect to the learned lord on the 
woolfack, who had now for ſome years preſided in that 
houſe, he ſeemed to be fraught with nothing but contra- 
ditions and diſtin&ions and law ſubtilties. As to him- 
ſelf, lord Forteſcue with a noble pride: added, “ he had 
not attended a miniſter's levee, till very lately, for theſe 
forty years; and the preſent miniſtry he would ſupport 
no longer than they deſerved it. But as they came into 
office upon the moſt honourable and laudable of all prin- 
ciples, the approbation of their ſovereign, and the eſteem 
and confidence of the nation, it filled his breaſt with in- 
dignation when he beheld their meaſures day after day 
thwarted and oppoſed, by men who reſembled more a 
ſet of Corniſh attornies than members of that right 
honourable houſe.”” = 

On the zd of May, on the motion of Mr. Wilkes, 
ſeconded by Mr. Byng, the celebrated vote of the 17th 
of February 1769, relative to the Middleſex election, was 
refcinded and expunged from the journals, as well as all 
the other motions relative to the incapacity of Mr. 
Wilkes to take his ſcat in that parliament. 

On the 22d of April, the lord advocate of Scotland 
moved a long ſeries of reſolutions relative to the affairs 
of the Laſt India company, which were paſſed by the 
houſe, and on the 29th a bill for inflicting pains and pe- 


nalties on fr Thomas Rumbold, for high crimes and miſ- 


demeanours committed during his adminiſtration in the 
Carnatic; and another for reſtraining fir Thomas Rum- 
bold, and Peter Perring, Eſq. from going out of the king- 
dom; were introduced under the ſame authority. A vote 
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of cenſure was ſoon afterwards paſſed on the conduct of 
Warren Haſtings, Eſq. governor-general in Bengal, and 
William Hornſby, Eiq. preſident of the council in Bom- 
bay; and a declaration, that it was the duty of the court 
of directors to take the neceſſary legal fteps for their recal. 
Several reſolutions were alſo paſſed cenſuriug the conduct 
of Laurence Sullivan, Eſq. chairman of the court of di- 
rectors, for neglecting to tranimit the act for the regula- 
tion of the company's ſervants in India. An addrels to 


the king was allo agreed to by the houſe, preſſing for the 


recal of ſir Elijah Impey. 

On the 7th of May Mr. Pitt made a motion ““ that 
a committee ſhould be appointed to inquire into the ſtate 
of the repreſentation, and to report to the houſe their opi- 
nion thereon.” Though ably ſupported by ſeveral mem- 
bers, the motion was rejected by 161 againſt 141. While 
this patriotic miniſtry were reforming abuſes at home, 
our fleets and armies were reaping laurels abroad. In the 
beginning of the year, however, Great Britain experienced 


ſome adverſe fortune—the iſland of Minorca was taken 


by the Spaniards, on the 5th of February, after a cloſe 
ſiege of upwards of fix months. On the 1ſt of January 
the marquis de Bouille landed on the iſland of St. Chriſ- 
topher with eight thouſand men, and was ſupported by 
the count de Graſſe, with thirty-two ſhips of the line. 
After a preſſing ſiege of four weeks, the fortreſs on Brim- 
ſtone-hill, to which the Britiſh forces had retired upon the 
approach of the enemy, was compelled to furrender, though 
fir Samuel Hood had made a bold effort to relieve the 
iſland with his fleet. Nevis and Montſerrat followed the 
fortune of St. Chriſtopher's ; but the naval career of the 
French and Spaniards was fortunately interrupted in the 
beginning of February, by the arrival of fir George 
Rodney, with twelve ſhips of the line at Barbadoes, which 
were augmented by the beginning of March to a fleet of 


thirty-ſix fail of the line; that of the French conſiſting 


only of thirty-four. On the 8th of April, the count de 
Graſſe weighed anchor from Fort Royal, with a large 


convoy under his protection, and intended to proceed to 
Hiſpaniola, where he expected to meet the Spaniſh fleet. 
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But the Britiſh admiral, by means of good intelligence, 
was enabled to follow them by noon of the ſame day, 
from Gros-iflet bay, in St. Lucia, and came Within tight 
of the enemy off Dominique that night. Both fleets 
prepared for action by day-break on the ſucceeding day. 
The Engiiſh; however, lay becaimed under the high 
lands of Dominique, till year nine o'clock, when the 
breeze at length reached the flect, and carried the van 
directly into the centre of the enemy, while the centre and 
the rear of the Engliſh were ſtill becalmed. The French 
admiral could not reſiſt the temptation of falling upon 
one third of the force of his adverſaries, with his whole 
fleet. The combat commenced with the van of the Eng- 
Iiſh, which was greatly preſſed for more than an hour by 
the ſuperior force of the enemy. Upon the approach of 
ſome ſhips to the aſſiſtance of the van, the French admiral 
perceived he had failed in his defign of cruſhing the firſt 
diviſion of the Britiſh ; he therefore withdtew his fleet 
from the action, and having the command of the wind 
completely evaded all the efforts of the Britiſh command- 
ers for its renewal. Two of the French ſhips were ſo 
much diſabled as to be under the neceſſity of putting into 
Guadalcupe to refit. The damages the Engliſh received 
were not ſo great, but that they were reparable at ſea, 
On the 11th the French were lo far to the windward as 
to weather Guadaloupe; and bad gained ſuch a diftance, 
that the body of their fleet could only be perceived irom 
the maſts of the Engliſh centre. About neon, hewever, 
two of the diſabled ſhips were obſerved to fall con ſiderably 
to leeward. The Britiſh admiral made ſignals for a general 
chaſe ; and the purſuit ſoon became fo vigorous that theſe 
ſhips muſt have been inevitably cut off before the cvening, 
had not M. de Graſſe born down to their afſiſftance. The 
| leene of action is deſcribed 3s a moderately large baſon of 
water, lying between the iflinds. cf Guadaloupe, Domi- 
nique, the Saints, and Marigalante. The hoſtile fleets 
met upon oppoſite tacks ; and the line of battle being 
formed early in the morning of the 12th, the battle com- 
menced about ſeven, and continued with unr-mifting fury 
till ahout the fame hour in the evening. The ſhips were 
VOL. III. 11 lo 
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ſo near each other that every ſhot. took place; and thoſe 
of the French being full of men, a dreadful carnage en- 
ſued. The Formidable, fir George Rodney's ſhip, fired 
no leſs than eighty broadſides, and every other ſhip in 
proportion; and the gallantry of the French was in no 
inſtance inferior to that of their opponents . 

Abut noon the Britiſh admiral, with his ſeconds the 
Duke and the Namur, broke through the enemy's Luc 3 
and immediately throwing out the ſignals for the van to 
tack, tne Britiſh got to windward, and completed the 
general confuſion of the French ſquadron. In this Kate 
the conteſt continued with unabated violence till the clole 
of the day, when the admiral's ſhip, the Ville de Paris, 
ſtruck to fir Samuel Hood in the Barfleur. Four other 
ſhips of the line were taken; one was ſunk, and another 
blew up in the action. The French are ſaid to have loſt 
near three thouſand men, and to have had double that 
number wounded ; but this eſtimate is ſuppoſed to be 
over-rated, The Engliſh had two hundred and fifty- 
three killed, and about ſeven hundred wounded. Among 
the officers who fell, were captain Blair, of the Anion ; 
and lord Robert Manners, ſon to the celebrated marquis 
of Granby, who, having received a dangerous wound, 
died on his return to England. Sir Samuel Hood pur- 
ſued the flying ſquadron, and on the 1yth overtook and 


captured two of them in the Mona Paſſage, the Jalon and 


the Caton, with two frigates. Sir George Roduey im- 
mediately proceeded with the ſhips and prizes for Jamaica, 
and on his return to England, was honoured with an 
Engliſh, and fir Samuel Hood with an Irith peerage. 
This victorious fleet, however, ſuffered afterwards from 
the inclemency of the elements. On the 26th of July, 
admiral Graves failed from Jamaica, with ſeven ſhips of 
the line, including the Ville de Paris and ſome other of 
the prizes, the Pallas frigate, and about one hundred ixil 
of merchantmen. The admiral had not been long at ſea, 
before the Hector of ſeventy- four guns, one of the prizes, 
from her bad condition, loſt company with the fleet, and 
was never able afterwards to recover it. On the Sth 


of September, the Caton of ſixty-four guns, another 
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of the French veſſels, ſprang a leak in a hard gale of wind, 
and the admiral ordered both her and the Pallas to Hal- 
lifax to refit, This was only a prelude to their future 
misfortunes ; for on the roth the fleet and convoy, which 
ſtill amounted to nearly ninety, encountered, cn the banks 
of Newfoundland, one of the moſt dreadful ſtorms which 
was ever known in that quarter. The hurricane inereaſ- 
ed during the night, and was accompanied with a dread- 
ful deluge of rain. At ten o'clock in the morning, the 
Ramillies, the admiral's ſhip, had five feet of water in 
her hold, and ſhe was obliged to part with ſeveral of 
her guns and other heavy articles, to enable her to 
keep afloat. The water increaſing, the adiniral removed 
the people on board ſome of the merchantmen. About 
four o' clock the water in her hold was increaſed to fitteen 
feet, and at the ſame period ſhe was ſo completely ſet on 
fire, that captain Moriarty and the people had quitted her 
but a few minutes when ſhe blew up. 

The fate of the Centaur was {till more dreadful. After 
loſing her maſts and rudder, ſhe was by the unwearied 
exertions of the crew kept afloat till the 23d; but the 
ſtruggle was then at an end. The ſhip rapidly filling 
with water, while the aſpect of the ſea indicated that 
neither hoat nor raft could live for any length of time, 
the majority of the crew had given themſelves up for loſt, 
and remained below. In this extremity captain Ingiefield 
came upon deck, and obſerved that a few of the people 
had forced their way into the pinnance, and others were 
preparing to follow; upon this he threw himſelf into the 
boat, but found much difficulty in getting cjear of the 
ſhip's ficte, from the violence of the crowd that was preſſ- 
ing to follow his example. Of all theſe Mr. Baylis only, 
2 youth of ſeventeen, who threw himſelf into the waves 
and ſwam after the boat, had the good fortune to be 
taken in. The number of the perſons who were thus 
committed to the mercy of the waves, amounted to twelve; 
their whole ſtock of proviſions conſiſtecd of a bag of bread, 
a ſmall ham, a fingle piece of pork, a few French 
cordials, an one quart bottle of water. A minute detail 
of their ſufferings would exceed our bounds ; ſuffice it to 
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ſay, that they were ſixteen days expoſed in this forlorn 
ſtate; when at length their proviſion and water being 
totally exhauſted, they were happy enough to gain the 
port of Fayal. The reſt of the crew, it is preſumed, periſli- 
ed with the veſſel. 6 6 tt | 

For an account of the fate of the Ville de Paris, and 
the Glorieux, the public are indebted to a ſingular acci- 
dent. A Daniſh merchant-ſhip returning from the Weſt 


Indies, found a man floating upon a piece of a wreck, who 


appears to have been inſenſible when taken on board. 
When reftored to his ſenſes, he reported that his name 
was Wilſon ; that he had been a ſeaman on board the 
Ville de. Paris; and. added, that when ſhe was going 
to pieces, he clung to a part of the wreck, and remained 


in a ſtate of inſeniibility during moſt of the time that he 


continued in the water; he perfectly recollected that the 
Glorieux had foundered, and that he ſaw her go down 


on the day preceding that on which the Ville de Paris 


periſhed. 

The crewof the Hector, after ſuffering great hardſhips, 
were ſaved by tlie good fortune of meeting with a merchant- 
ſhip called the Hawke, commanded by Thomas Hill, of 
Dartmouth, who humanely received them on board his 
own veſſel, and conveyed them to Newfoundland. The 
Hector had previouſly had a deſperate engagement with 
two of the enemy's frigates, who left her in that miſerable 
condition in which the merchant-ſhip found her. Thus 
of ſeven ſhips of the line, which compoſed the Jamaica 
ſquadron, only two, the Canada and the Caton, eſcaped. 

The victory of Rodney was in ſome meaſure damped 
by the taking of the Bahama Iſlands by the Spaniards on 


the 8th of May, which were found in a defenceleſs ſtate 


by the enemy. This loſs was however again nearly 
compenſated by the capture of Acra, and four other Dutch 
forts on the coaſt of Africa, by captain Shirley in the 
Leander. On the th of January, alſo, fir Edward 
Hughes reduced the town of Trincomale belonging to the 

Dutch, in the iſland of Ceylon. 
The conteſt in America languiſhed during the greater 
part of the campaign, and the tranquillity of the northern 
| Kates 
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ſtates was only diſturbed by ſome predatory excurſions, 
and ſome acts of barbarity, one of which it is necefſary 
to relate with its conſequences, The refugets who had 
fled to New-York were formed into an aſſociation under 
ſir Henry Clinton, for the purpoſes of retaliating on the 
Americans, and for reimburling the loſſes they had ſuſ- 
tained from their conntrymen. The depredations they 
committed in their ſeveral excurſions would fil! a volume, 

and would anſwer little purpoſe but to excite compaſſion 
and horror. Towards the cloſe of the war, they began 

to retaliate on a bolder ſcale. Captain Joſhua Huddy, 

who commanded a ſmall party of Americans at a bluck- 

honſe, in Monmouth countv, New Jerſey, was, after a 

gallant reſiſtance, taken priſoner by a party of theſe re- 

fugees. He was brought to New-York on the 2d of 
April, and there kept in cloſe cuſtody fifteen days, and 
then told „ that he was ordered to be hanged.” Four 
days after, he was ſent out with a party of refugees, and 

hanged on the heights of Middleton. The following 
Jahel was aſh xed on his breaſt: We the refugees having 
long with grief beheld the cruel murders of our brethren, 
and finding nothing but ſuch meaſures daily carrying 
Into execution; we therefore determine not to ſuffer with- 
out taking vengeance for the numerous cruelties, and 
thus begin, and have made uſe of captain Huddy as the 
firſt object to preſent to your view, and further determine 
to hang man for man, while there is a refugee exiſting : 
Up goes Huddy for Philip White.“ The Philip White 


in retaliation for whom Huddy was hanged, had been 
taken by a party of the Jerſey militia, and was killed in 


attempting to make his eſcape. 


General Waſhington reſolved on retaliation for this 


deliberate murder; but inſtead of immediately executing 
a Britiſh officer, he wrote to fir Henry Clinton, that un- 
leſs the murderers of Huddy were given up, he ſhould be 
under the neceſſity of retaliating. The former being re- 
fuſed, captain Aſgill was deſignated by lot for that pur- 
pole. In the mean time the Britiſh inſtituted a court mar- 
tial for the trial of captain Lippencutt, who was ſuppoſed 
to be the principal agent in executing captain Huddy. It 
2pp.arcd in the courſe of this trial, that governor Frank- 
i SE | lin, 
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lin, the preſident of the hoard of aſſociated loyaliſts, gave 
Lippencutt verbal orders for what he did, and that he had 
been deſignated as a proper ſubject for retaliation, having 
been, as the refugees ſtated, a perſecutor of the loyaliſts, 
and particularly as having been inſtrumental in hanging 
Stephen Edwards, who had been one of that deſcription. 
The court having conſidered the whole matter, gave their 
opinion, © That as what Lippencutt did was not the 
effect of malice or ill- will, but proceeded from a con- 
viction that it was his duty to obey the orders of the 
board of directors of aſſociated loyaliſts, and as he did 
not doubt their having full authority to give ſuch orders, 
he was not guilty of the murder Jaid to his charge ; and 
therefere they acquitted him.” Sir Guy Carleton, who 
| a little before this time had been appointed commander 
| in chief of the Brit-ſh army, in a letter to general Waſh- 
ington, accompanying the trial of Lippencutt, declared, 
ce that notwithſtanding the acquittal of Lippencutt, he 
reprobated the meaſure, and gave aſſurances of proſecuting 
a farther inquiry.” Sir Guy Carleton about the ſame 
time broke up the board of aſſociated loyaliſts, which 
prevented a repetition of ſimilar exceſſes. The war alſo 
78 drawing near a cloſe, the motives for retaliation as tend- 
5 ing to prevent other murders, in a great meaſure ceaſed, 
In the mean time general Waſhington received a letter 
from the count de Vergennes, interceding for captain 
Aſgill, which was alſo accompanied with a very pathetic 
one from his mother, lady Aſgill, to the count. 
Copies of theſe ſeveral letters were forwarded to con- 
greſs, and ſoon af er they reſolved, “ that the commander 
an chief be directed to ſet captain Aſgill at liberty.“ 
The lovers of humanity rejoiced that the neceſſity for re- 
taliation was ſuperſeded, by the known humanity of the 
new commander in chief, and ſtill more by\the well- 


founded proſpect of a ſpeedy peace, Algill, 
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received every indulgence, and who had been treated with 
i all poſſible politeneſs, was releaſed and permitted to go to 
[ New-York. eds | | 

f In the ſouthern ſtates, from December 17815 general 
Greene had poſſeſſion of all Carolina, except Charleſtown 
and the vicinity. The Britiſh {ometiimes ſallied out fe 
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their lines for the acquiſition of property and proviſions? 
but never for the pur poſe of conqueſt. In oppoſing one 
of theſe near Combahes, lieutenant- colonel John Lau- 
rens, an accompliſhed otficer of uncommon merit, was 


mortally wounded. 


At the commencement of the year 1782, the Britiſh 


had a more extenſive range in Georgia than in any other 
of the United States; but of this they were ſoon abridged. 
From the unſucceſsful iſſue of the aſſault on Savannah in 
1779, that ftate had eminently ſuffered the deſolations of 
war. Political hatred raged to ſuch a degree, that the 
blocd of its citizens was daily ſhed by the hands of each 


other, contending under the names of whigs and tories. 


A few of the friends of the revolution kept together in the 
weſtern ſettlements, and exerciſed the powers of independ- 
ent government. The whole extent between thefe and 
the capital, was ſubic& to the alternate ravages of both 
parties. After the ſurrender of lord Cornwallis, general 
Greene being reinforced by the Pennſylvania line, was 
enabled to detach general Wayne with a part of the 
ſouthern army to Georgia, General Clarke, who com- 
manded in Sav:nnah, on hearing ef their advance, ſent 
orders to his othcers in the out-poſts, to burn, as far as 
they could, all the proviſions in the country, and then to 


retire within the lines at the capital. The country being 


evacuated by the Britiſh, the governor came with his 
council from Auguſta to Ebenezer *, and re-eſt abliſhed 
government in the vicinity of the ſea coaſt. 

Colonel Brown at the head of a confiderable force 
marched out of the garriſon at Savannah, with the appa- 
rent intention of attacking the Americans. General 
Wayne by a bold manoeuvre got in his rear, attacked him 
at twelve o'cicck at night, and routed his whole party. A 
large number of Creck Indians, headed by a number of 
their chiefs ard a Britiſh officer, made a turious attack 
on Wayne's infantry in the night. For a few minutes 
they poſſeſſed themſelves of his field- pieces, but they were 
ſoon recovered. In the niean time colonel White with a 
party of the cavalry came up, and preſſed hard upon them. 


* May 2iſt, 1782. 
| Both 
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lin, the preſident of the hoard of aſſociated loyalifts, gave 
Lippencutt verbal orders for what he did, and that he had 
been deſignated as a proper ſubject for retaliation, having 
been, as the refugees ſtated, a perſecutor of the loyalifis, 
and particularly as having been inſtrumental in hanging 
Stephen Edwards, who had been one of that deſcription. 
The court having conſidered the whole matter, gave their 
Opinion, © That as what Lippencutt did was not the 
effect of malice or il]-wil}, but proceeded from a con- 
viction that it was his duty to obey the orders of the 
board of directors of aſſociated loyaliſts, and as he did 
not doubt their having full authority to give ſuch orders, 

he was not guilty of the murder laid to his charge; and 
therefere they acquitted him.“ Sir Guy Carleton, who 
a little before this time had been appointed commander 
in chief of the Britſh army, in a letter to general Waſh 


ington, accompanying the trial of Lippencutt, declared, 


ce that notwithſtanding the acquittal of Lippencutt, he 
reprobated the meaſure, and gave aſſurances of proſecuting 
a farther inquiry.” Sir Guy Carleton about the ſame 
time broke up the board of aſſociated loyaliſts, which 
prevented a repetition of ſimilar exceſſes. The war alſo 
drawing near a cloſe, the motives for retaliation as tend- 
ing to prevent other murders, in a great meaſure ceaſed, 
In the mean time general Waſhington received a letter 
from the count de Vergennes, interceding for captain 
Aſgill, which was alſo accompanied with a very pathetic 
one from his mother, lady Aſgill, to the count. 
Copies cf theſe ſeveral letters were forwarded to con- 
greſs, and ſoon af er they reſolved, “that the commander 
an chief he directed to ſet captain Algill at liberty.“ 
The lovers of humanity rejoiced that the neceſſity for re- 
taliation was ſuperſeded, by the known humanity of the 
new commander in chief, and ſtill more by the well- 
founded proſpect of a ſpeedy peace, Algill, who had 
received every indulgence, and who had been treated with 
all poſſible politeneſs, was releaſed and permitted to go to 
New-York. x 

In the ſouthern ſtates, from December 1781, general 
Greene had poſſeſſion of all Carolina, except Charleſtown 
and the vicinity. The Britiſh ſometimes ſallied out fe 
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their lines for the acquiſition of property and proviſions? 
but never for the purpoſe of conqueſt. In oppoſing one 
of theſe near Combahes, lieutenant- colonel John Lau- 
rens, an accompliſhed otficer of uncommon merit, was 
mortally wounded. 

At the commencement of the year 1782, the Britiſh 
had a more extenſive range in Georgia than in any other 
of the United States ; but of this they were ſoon abridged. 


From the unſucceſsful iſſue of the aſſault on Savannah in 


1779, that ftate had eminently ſuffered the deſolations of 
war. Political hatred raged to ſuch a degree, that the 
blood of its citizens was daily ſhed by the hands of each 
other, contending under the names of whigs and tories. 
A few of the friends of the revolution kept together in the 
weſtern ſettlements, and exerciſed the powers of independ- 
ent government. The whole extent between thefe and 
the capital, was ſubiect to the alternate ravages of both 
parties. After the ſurrender of lora Cornwallis, general 
Greene being reinforced by the Pennſylvania line, was 
enabled to detach general Wayne with a part of the 
ſouthern army to Georgia, General Clarke, who com- 
manded in Savannah, on hearing cf their advance, ſent 
orders to his othcers in the out-poſts, to burn, as far as 
they could, all the proviſions in the country, and then to 


retire within the lines at the capital. The country being 


evacuated by the Britiſh, the governor came with his 
council from Auguſta to Ebenezer *, and re- eſt abliſhed 
government in the vicinity of the ſea coaſt. 

Colonel Brown at the bead of a confiderable force 
marched out of the garriſon at Savannah, with the appa- 
rent intention of attacking the Americans. General 
Wayne by a bold manceuvre got in his rear, attacked him 
at twelve o'cicck at night, and routed his whole party. A 
large number of Creck Indians, headed by a number of 
their chiefs ard a Britiſh officer, made a furious attack 
on Wayne's infantry in the night. For a tew minutes 
they poſſeſſed themſelves of his field- pieces, but they were 
ſoon recovered. In the mean time colonel White with a 
party of the cavalry came up, and preſſed hard upon them. 


* May ziſt, 1782. 
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Both ſides engaged in cloſe quarters. The Indians dif- 
played uncommon bravery, but were at length com- 
pletely routed, Shortly after this affair, a period was 
put to the calamities of war in that ravaged ſtate ; the 
parliament having reſolved to abandon all offenſive opera- 
tions in America. Every idea of conqueſt therefore 
being given up, arrangements were made tor withdraw- 
ing the royal forces from Georgia and South- Carolina. 


Peace was reſtored to Georgia, after it had been upwards 


of three years in the poſleſſion of the Britiſh, and had 
been ravaged nearly from one extreme to another. It is 
computed that the ftate loſt by the war, one thouſand 
of its citizens, befides four thouſand ſlaves. In about 
five months after the Britiſh left Georgia, they withdrew 
their force from South Carolina, The inhabitants of 
Charleſtown, who had remained there, while it was poſ- 
ſeſſed by the Britiſh, felt themſelves happy in being de- 
livered from the ſeverities of a garriſon life. The exiled 


citizens collected from all quarters, and to:k poſſeſſion of 


their eſtates. Thus in leis than three years from the 
landing of the Britiſh in South-Carolina, they withdrew 
all their forces from it. In that time the citizens had 
ſuffered an accumuiation of evils. There was fcarcely 
an inhabitant, however obſcure in character, or remote 


in ſituation, whether he remained firm to one party, or 


changed with the times, who did not partake of the ge- 


neral diſtreſs. 


In modern Europe the revolution of public affairs fel. 
dom diſturbs the humble obſcurity of private life; but 
the American revolution involved the intereſt of every 
family, and deeply affected the fortunes and happineſs 
of almoſt every individual in the United States. South- 
Carolina loſt a great number of its citizens, and upwards 
of 20,000 of its flaves. Property was ſported with by 
both parties. Beſides thoſe who fell in battle, or died 
of diſeaſes brought on by the war, many were inhumanly 
murdered by private aſſaſſinations. The country abound- 
ed with widows and orphans. The ſeverities of a mili- 
tary life co-operating with the climate, deſtroyed the 
healths and lives of many hundreds of the invading army. 


and 
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and a few ſucceſsful ſpeculators, no private advantage 
was gained by individuals on either ſide, but an experi- 
mental conviction of the folly and madnefs of war, 

In Europe the conclufion of the campaign was not lefs 
glorious for Great Britain, than it had been in the Weft 
Indies. The reduction of Minorca inſpired the Spaniſh 
nation with freſh motives to perſeverance. The duke 
de Crillon, who had been recently ſucceſsful in the ſiege 
of Minorca, was appointed to conduct the ſiege of Gib- 
raltar, and it was reſolved to employ the whole ſtrength 
of the Spaniſh monarchy in ſeconding his operations. 
No means were neglected, nor expenſe ſpared, that pro- 
miſed to forward the views of the beſiegers. From the 
failure of all plans hitherto adopted for effecting the re- 
duction of Gibraltar, it was reſolved to adopt new ones. 
Among the various projects for this purpoſe, one which 
had been formed by the chevalier d'Arcon was deemed 
the moſt worthy of trial. This was to conſtruct ſuch 
floating batteries as could neither be ſunk nor fired. With 
this view, their bottoms were made of the thickeſt timber, 
and their ſides of wood and cork long ſoaked in water, 
with a Jarge layer of wet ſand between. | 

To prevent the effects of red hot-balls, a number of 
pipes were contrived to carry water through every part 
of them, and pumps were provided to keep theſe con- 
ſtantly ſupplied with water. The people on board were 
to be ſheltered from the fall of bombs by a cover of rope 
netting, which was made floping, and overlaid with wet 
hides. | 

Theſe floating batteries, ten in number, were made out 
of the hulls of large veſſels, cut down for the purpoſe, and 
carried from 28 to 10 guns each, and were ſeconded by 
$0 large boats mounted with guns of heavy metal, and 
alſo by a multitude of frigates, ſhips of force, and ſome 
hundreds of ſmall craft. = 

General Elliott, the intrepid defender of Gibraltar, was 
not ignorant that inventions of a peculiar kind were 
prepared againſt bim, but knew nothing of their con- 
ſtruction. He nevertheleſs provided for every circum- 
ſtance of danger that covld be foreſeen or imagined. The 


x 3th day of September was fixed upon by the 8 
F or 
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for making a grand attack, when the ne w-invented 
machines, with all the united powers of gunpowder and 
artillery in their higheſt ſtate of improvement, were to be 
called into action. The combined fleets of France and 
Spain in the bay of Gibraltar amounted to 48 ſail of the 
line. Their batteries were covered with 154 pieces ot 
heavy braſs cannon. The numbers employed by land 


and ſea againſt the fortreſs were eſtimated at one hundred 


thouſand men. With this force, and by the fire ef 300 
cannon, mortars, and howitzers, from the adjacent 
iſthmus, it was intended to attack every part of the 


Britiſh works at one and the ſame inſtant. The ſurround- 
ing hills were covered with people aſſembled to behold the 
ſpectacle. The cannonade and bombardment was tre- 


mendous. The ſhowers of ſhot and ſhells from the land 


batteries and the ſhips of the beſiegers, and from the 


various works of the garriſon, exhibited a moſt dreadful 


ſcene. Four hundred pieces of the heavieſt artillery were 
playing at the ſame moment. The whole peninſula 
ſeemed to be overwhelmed in the torrents of fire which 


were inceſſantly poured upon it. The Spaniſh floating 
batteries for ſome time anſwered the expectations of their 
framers. The heavieſt ſhells often rebounded from their 
tops, while thirty-two pound ſhot made no viſible im- 
preſſion upon their hulls. For ſome hours the attack and 
defence were ſo equally ſupported, as ſcarcely to admit 
any appearance of ſuperiority on either fide. The con- 
ſtruction of the battering ſhips was ſo well calculated for 
withſtanding the combined force of fire and artillery, that 
they ſeemed for ſome time to bid deftance to the powers 
of the heavieſt ordnance, In the afternoon the effects of 
hot ſhot became viſible. At firft there was only an ap- 
pearance of ſmoke, but in the courſe of the night, after 
the fire of the garriſon had continued about 15 hours, 
two of the floating batteries were in flames, and ſeveral 
more were viſibly beginning to kindle. The endeavours 
of the beſiegers were now excluſively directed to bring 
off the men from the burning veſſels; but in this they 
were interrupted. Captain Curtis, who lay ready with 
22 gun-boats, advanced and fired upon them with ſuch 
order and expedition, as to throw them into confuſion 

| | before 
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before they had finiſhed their buſineſs. They fled with 
their boats, and abandoned to their fate great numbers 
of their people. The opening ,of day-light diſcloſed 
a moſt dreadful ſpeAacle. Many were ſcen in the midſt 
of the flames crying out for help, while others were 
floating upon pieces of timber, expoſed to equal danger 
from the oppolite element. The generous humanity of 
the victors equalled their valour, and was the more 
honourable, as the exertions of it expoſed them to no leſs 
danger than thoſe of active hoſtility. In endeavouring 
to ſaye the lives of his enemies, captain Curtis nearly 
loſt his own. | While for the moſt benevolent purpoſe 
he was along-ſide the floating batteries, one of them 
blew up, and ſome heavy pieces of timber fell into his 
boat, and pierced through its bottom. By ſimilar pe- 
rilous exertions, near 400 men were ſaved from inevitable 
deſtruction. The exerciſe of humanity to an enemy un- 
der ſuch circumſtances of immediate action and impend- 
ing danger, conferred more true honour than could be 
acquired by the moſt ſplendid ſeries of victories. It in 
ſome degree obſcured the impreſſion made to the diſ- 
advantage of human nature, by the madneſs of man- 
kind in deſtroying each other by waſteful wars. The 
floating batteries were all conſumed. The violence of 
their exploſion was ſuch, as to burſt open doors and 
windows at a great diſtance. Soon after the deſtruction 
of the floating batteries, lord Howe, with 35 ſhips of 
the line, brought to the brave garriſon an ample ſup- 
ply of every thing wanted, either for their ſupport or 
their defence, This complete relief of Gibraltar was 
the third decifive event in the courſe of a twelve- 
month, which favoured the re- eſtabliſnment of a gene- 
ral peace. | | | - 

The proſperity of nations often depends upon unfore- 
ſeen contingencies, We have ſeen the government in the 
year 1782, wreſted out of the unſkilful hands which 
had conducted it almoſt to the verge of deſtruction; 
and the whole ability, the patriotiſm, the landed intereſt 
of the nation, at once united in ſupport of an admini- 
ration formed on the moſt popular baſis. But this pleaſ- 


ing proſpe& was clouded by the lamented death oe 
| t 
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for making a grand attack, when the ne w- invented 
machines, with all the united powers of gunpowder and 
artillery in their higheſt ſtate of improvement, were to be 
called into action. The combined fleets of France and 
Spain in the bay of Gibraltar amounted to 48 ſail of the 
line. Their batteries were covered with 154 pieces ot 
heavy braſs cannon. The numbers employed by land 


and ſea againſt the fortreſs were eſtimated at one hundred 


thouſand men. With this force, and by- the fire ef 300 
"cannon, mortars, and howitzers, from the adjacent 
iſthmus, it was intended to attack every part of the 
Britiſh works at one and the ſame inſtant. The ſurround- 


ing hills were covered with people aſſembled to behold the 
ſpectacle. The cannonade and bombardment was tre- 


mendous. The ſhowers of ſhot and ſhells from the land 


batteries and the ſhips of the beſiegers, and from the 


various works' of the garriſon, exhibited a moſt dreadful 


ſcene. Four hundred pieces of the heavieſt artillery were 
playing at the ſame moment. The whole peninſula 
ſeemed to be overwhelmed in the torrents of fire which 
were inceſſantly poured upon it. The Spaniſh floating 


batteries for ſome time anſwered the expectations of their 
framers. The heavieſt ſhells often rebounded from their 


tops, while thirty-two pound ſhot made no viſible im- 


preſſion upon their hulls. For ſome hours the attack and 
defence were ſo equally ſupported, as ſcarcely to admit 
any appearance of ſuperiority on either fide. The con- 
ſtruction of the battering ſhips was ſo well calculated for 
withſtanding the combined force of fire and artillery, that 
they ſeemed for ſome time to bid defiance to the powers 
of the heavieſt ordnance, In the afternoon the effects of 
hot ſhot became viſible. At firſt there was only an ap- 
pearance of ſmoke, but in the courſe of the night, after 
the fire of the garriſon had continued about 15 hours, 
two of the floating batteries were in flames, and ſeveral 
more were viſibly beginning to kindle. The endeavours 
of the beſiegers were now exclufively directed to bring 
off the men from the burning veſſels; but in this they 


were interrupted. Captain Curtis, who lay ready with 


22 gun-boats, advanced and fired upon them with ſuch 


order and expedition, as to throw them into confuſion 


before 
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before they bad finiſhed their buſineſs. They fled with 
their boats, and abandoned to their fate great numbers 
of their people. The opening ,of day-light diſcloſed 
2, moſt dreadful ſpectacle. Many were ſeen in the midſt 
[of the flames crying out for help, while others were 
* floating upon pieces of timber, expoſed to equal danger 
from the oppoſite element. The generous humanity of 
the victors equalled their valour, and was the more 
honourable, as the exertions of it expoſed them to no leſs 
danger than thoſe of active hoſtility. In endeavouring 
to ſave the lives of his enemies, captain Curtis nearly 
loſt his own. | While for the moſt henevolent purpoſe 
he was along-ſide the floating batteries, one of them 
blew up, and ſome heavy pieces of timber fell into his 
boat, and pierced through its bottom. By ſimilar pe- 
rilous exertions, near 400 men were ſaved from inevitable 
deſtruction. The exerciſe of humanity to an enemy un- 
der ſuch circumſtances of immediate action and impend- 
ing danger, conferred more true honour than could be 
acquired by the moſt ſplendid ſeries of victories. It in 
ſome degree obſcured the impreſſion made to the diſ- 
advantage of human nature, by the madneſs of man- 
kind in deſtroying each other by waſteful wars. The 
| floating batteries were all conſumed. The violence of 
| their exploſion was ſuch, as to burſt open doors and 
windows at a great diſtance. Soon after the deſtruction 
of the floating batteries, lord Howe, with 35 ſhips of 
the line, brought to the brave garriſon an ample ſup- 
ply of every thing wanted, either for their ſupport or 

their defence, This complete relief of Gibraltar wag 

the third decifive event in the courſe of a twelve- 

month, which favoured the re-eſtabliſhment. of a gene- 

ral peace. Es - 

The proſperity of nations often depends upon unfore- 

ſeen contingencies, We have ſeen the government in the 

year 1782, wreſted out of the unſkilful hands which 

had conducted it almoſt to the verge of deſtruction; 

and the whole ability, the patriotiſm, the landed intereſt 

of the nation, at once united in ſupport of an admini- 

ration formed on the moſt popular baſis. But this pleaſ- 


ing proſpect was clouded by the lamented death _ 
| t 
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the marquis of Rockingham on the firſt of July, He 
was the centre of union which kept the jarring particles 
of the whig intereſt united. A few days after the 
death of the marquis, a meeting of the Rockingham 
4 party was convened by Mr. Fox, the avowed object 
| of which was, to defeat the appointment of lord Shel- 
burne to the fituation of prime miniſter. At this meet- 
5 | ing it was agreed to ſupport the nomination of the 
| duke of Portland to the firit office in the treaſury, and 
that Mr. Fox ſhould wait on bis majeſty with this re- 
ſolve. It is ſaid that Mr. Fox arrived at the royal 
cloſet only in time to learn that the treaſurer's ſtaff 
had juſt been committed to the hands of lord Shelburne. | 
It is added, that Mr. Fox then requeſted leave to name | 
the new ſecretary of ſtate; and, on being informed | 
that the office was already diſpoſed of, he requeſted per- | 
4 miſſion to reſign, and was followed by lord John Ca- ' 
_ vendiſn, the duke of Portland, Mr. Burke, Mr. Sheridan, 
Mr. Montague, lord Althorpe, lord Duncannon, Mr. | 
J. Townſhend, and Mr. Lee. | 
The Shelburne adminiſtration was reſpectable, but it ; 
was feeble : It wanted both parliamentary intereſt and | 
parliamentary ability. Lord Grantham, a nobleman j 
more diſtinguiſhed by his amiable character than by | 
the extent of his abllities, ſacceeded to the office of 
Mr. Fox, Mr. W. Pitt was made chancellor of the 
exchequer, and ear] Temple ſucceeded the duke of 
Portland as lord lieutenant of Ire lad. 
Though lord Shelburne had formerly declared in the 
{| houſe of lords, „that whenever the parliament of Great 
Britain ſhould acknowledge the independence of Ame 
rica, the ſun of England's glory was ſet for ever; 
he took occaſion to obſerve, in the ſame houſe, when 
he came into adminiſtration, that he now conſidered it 
47 neceſſary evil to which the country muſt inevitably 
vomit, 
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THE END or VOL. III. 
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